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IN ARGONNE 


BY EDITH 


JHE permission to visit a few 

ambulances and evacua- 

tion hospitals behind the 

aS : lines gave me, at the end of 

ae February, my first sight of 
War. 

Paris is no nino included in the mili- 
tary zone, either in fact or in appearance. 
Though it is still manifestly under the 
war-cloud, its air of reviving activity 
produces the illusion that the menace 
which casts that cloud is far off not only 
in distance but in time. Paris, a few 
months ago so alive to the nearness of the 
enemy, seems to have grown completely 
oblivious of that nearness; and it is start- 
ling, not more than twenty miles from 
the gates, to pass from such an atmos- 
phere of workaday security to the immi- 
nent sense of war. 

Going eastward, one begins to feel the 
change just beyond Meaux. Between 
that quiet episcopal city and the hill-town 
of Montmirail, some forty miles farther 
east, there are no sensational evidences 
of the great conflict of September—only, 
here and there, in an unploughed field, or 
among the fresh brown furrows, a little 
mound with a wooden cross and a wreath 
on it. Nevertheless, one begins to per- 
ceive, by certain negative signs, that one 
is already in another world. On the cold 
February day when we turned out of 
Meaux and took the road to the Argonne, 
the change was chiefly shown by the 
curious absence of life in the villages 
through which we passed. Now and then 
a lonely ploughman and his team stood 
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out against the sky, or a child and an old 
woman looked from a doorway; but many 
of the fields were fallow and most of the 
doorways empty. We passed a few carts 
driven by peasants, a stray wood-cutter 
in a copse, a road-mender hammering at 
his stones; but already the “civilian 
motor’”’ had disappeared, and all the dust- 
coloured cars dashing past us were marked 
with the Red Cross or the number of an 
army division. At every bridge and rail- 
Way-crossing a sentinel, standing in the 
middle of the road with lifted rifle, 
stopped the motor and examined our 
papers. In this negative sphere there was 
hardly any other tangible proof of mili- 
tary rule; but with the descent of the first 
hill beyond Montmirail there came the 
positive feeling: This is war! 

Along the white road rippling away 
eastward over the dimpled country the 
army motors were pouring by in endless 
lines, broken now and then by the dark 
mass of a tramping regiment or the clatter 
of a train of artillery. In the intervals 
between these waves of military traffic 
we had the road to ourselves, except for 
the flashing past of despatch-bearers on 
motor-cycles and of hideously hooting 
little motors carrying goggled officers in 
goat-skins and woollen helmets. 

The villages along the road all seemed 
empty—not figuratively but literally emp- 
ty. None of them has suffered from the 
German invasion, save by the destruc- 
tion, here and there, of a single house on 
which some random malice has wreaked 
itself; but since the general flight in Sep- 
tember all have remained abandoned, or 
are provisionally occupied by troops, and 
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the rich country between Montmirail and 
Chalons is a desert. 

The first sight of ChAlons is extraor- 
dinarily exhilarating. The old town lying 
so pleasantly between canal and river is 
the headquarters of an army—not of a 
corps or of a division, but of a whole army 
—and the network of grey provincial 
streets about the Romanesque towers of 
Notre Dame rustles with the movement 
of war. The square before the principal 
hotel—the incomparably named “ Haute 
Mére-Dieu”’—is as vivid a sight as any 
scene of modern war can be. Rows of 
grey motor-lorries and omnibuses do not 
lend themselves to as happy groupings as 
a detachment of cavalry, and spitting and 
spurting motor-cycles and “torpedo” ra- 
cers are no substitute for the glitter of 
helmets and the curvetting of chargers; 
but once the eye has adapted itself to the 
ugly lines and the neutral tints of the 
new warfare, the scene in that crowded 
clattering square becomes positively bril- 
liant. It is a vision of one of the central 


functions of a great war, in all its concen- 
trated energy, without the saddening sug- 
gestions of what, on the distant periphery, 


that energy is daily and hourly resulting 
in. Yet even here such suggestions are 
never long out of sight; for one cannot pass 
through Chalons without meeting, on 
their way from the station, a long line of 
“éclopés’’—the unwounded but battered, 
shattered, frost-bitten, deafened and half- 
paralyzed wreckage of the awful struggle. 
These poor wretches, in their thousands, 
are daily shipped back from the front to 
rest and be restored; and it is a grim sight 
to watch them limping by, and to meet 
the dazed stare of eyes that have seen 
what one dare not picture. 

If one could think away the “éclopés’ 
in the streets and the wounded in the hos- 
pitals, Chalons would be an invigorating 
spectacle. When we drove up to the 
hotel even the grey motors and the sober 
uniforms seemed to sparkle under the cold 
sky. The continual coming and going of 
alert and busy messengers, the riding up 
of officers (for some still ride!), the ar- 
rival of much-decorated military person- 
ages in luxurious motors, the hurrying to 
and fro of orderlies, the perpetual deplet- 
ing and refilling of the long rows of grey 
vans across the square, the movements of 
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Red Cross ambulances and the passing of 
detachments for the front, all these are 
sights that the pacific stranger could for- 
ever gape at. And in the hotel, what a 
clatter of swords, what a piling up of fur 
coats and haversacks, what a grouping of 
bronzed energetic heads about the packed 
tables in the restaurant! It is not easy 
for civilians to get to Chalons, and almost 
every table is occupied by officers and 
soldiers—for, once off duty, there seems 
to be no rank distinction in this happy 
democratic army, and the simple private, 
if he chooses to treat himself to the excel- 
lent fare of the Haute Mére-Dieu, has as 
good a right to it as his colonel. 

The scene in the restaurant is inex- 
haustibly interesting. The mere attempt 
to puzzle out the different uniforms is ab- 
sorbing. A week’s experience near the 
front convinces me that no two uniforms 
in the French army are alike either in 
colour or in cut. Within the last two 
years the question of colour has greatly 
preoccupied the French military author- 
ities, who have been seeking an invisible 
blue; and the range of their experiments is 
proved by the extraordinary variety of 
shades of blue, ranging from a sort of 
greyish robin’s-egg to the darkest navy, in 
which the army is clothed. The result 
attained is the conviction that no blue is 
really inconspicuous, and that some of the 
harsh new slaty tints are no less striking 
than the deeper shades they have super- 
seded. But to this scale of experimental 
blues, other colours must be added: the 
poppy-red of the Spahis’ tunics, and vari- 
ous other less familiar colours—grey, and 
a certain greenish khaki—the use of which 
is due to the fact that the cloth supply 
has given out and that all available ma- 
terials are employed. As for the differ- 
ences in cut, the uniforms vary from the 
old tight tunic to the loose belted jacket 
copied from the English, and the emblems 
of the various arms and ranks embroidered 
on these diversified habits add a new ele- 
ment of perplexity. The aviator’s wings, 
the motorist’s wheel, and many of the 
newer symbols, are easily recognizable— 
but there are all the other arms, and the 
doctors and the stretcher-bearers, the sap- 
pers and miners, and heaven knows how 
many more ramifications of this great host 
which is really all the nation. 
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The main interest of the scene, however, 
is that it shows almost as many types as 
uniforms, and that almost all the types 
are so good. One begins to understand 
(if one has failed to before) why the 
French say of themselves: “ Za France est 
une nation guerriére.”’ War is the greatest 
of paradoxes: the most senseless and dis- 
heartening of human retrogressions, and 
yet the stimulant of qualities of soul 
which, in every race, can seemingly find 
no other means of renewal. Everything 
depends, therefore, on the category of im- 
pulses that war excites in a people. Look- 
ing at the faces at Chalons, one sees at 
once in which sense the French are “une 
nation guerriére.”’ It is not too much to 
say that war has given beauty to faces 
that were interesting, humorous, acute, 
malicious, a hundred vivid and expressive 
things, but last and least of all beautiful. 
Almost all the faces about these crowded 
tables—young or old, plain or handsome, 
distinguished or average—have the same 
look of quiet authority: it is as though 
all “nervosity,’’ fussiness, little personal 
oddities, meannesses and vulgarities, had 
been burnt away in a great flame of self- 
dedication. It is a wonderful example of 
the rapidity with which purpose models 
the human countenance. More than half 
of these men were probably doing dull or 
useless or unimportant things till the first 
of last August; now each one of them, 
however small his job, is sharing in a great 
task, and knows it, and has been made 
over by knowing it. 

Our road on leaving Chalons continued 
to run north-eastward toward the hills of 
the Argonne. [See map, page 660.] 

We passed through more deserted vil- 
lages, with soldiers lounging in the doors 
where old women should have sat with 
their distaffs, soldiers watering their horses 
in the village pond, soldiers cooking over 
gypsy fires in the farm-yards. In the 
patches of woodland along the road we 
came upon more soldiers, cutting down 
pine saplings, chopping them into even 
lengths and loading them on hand-carts, 
with the green boughs piled on top. We 
soon saw to what use they were put, 
for at every cross-road or railway bridge 
a warm sentry-box of mud and straw 
and plaited pine-branches was plastered 
against a bank or tucked like a swallow’s 
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nest into a sheltered corner. A little far- 
ther on we began to come more and more 
frequently on big colonies of “Seventy- 
fives.” Drawn up nose to nose, usually 
against a curtain of woodland, ina field at 
some distance from the road, and always 
attended by a cumbrous drove of motor- 
vans, they looked like giant gazelles feed- 
ing among elephants; and the stables of 
woven pine-boughs which stood near by 
might have been the huge huts of their 
herdsmen. 

The country between Marne and 
Meuse is one of the regions on which Ger- 
man fury spent itself most bestially during 
the abominable September days. Half 
way between Chialons and Sainte Mene- 
hould we came on the first evidence of 
the invasion: the lamentable ruins of the 
village of Auve. These pleasant villages 
of the Aisne, with their one long street, 
their half-timbered houses and_high- 
roofed granaries with espaliered gable- 
ends, are all much of one pattern, and one 
can easily picture what Auve must have 
been as it looked out, in the blue Septem- 
ber weather, above the ripening pears of 
its gardens to the crops in the valley and 
the large landscape beyond. Now it is a 
mere waste of rubble and cinders, not one 
threshold distinguishable from another. 
We saw many other ruined villages after 
Auve, but this was the first, and perhaps 
for that reason one had there, most 
hauntingly, the vision of all the separate 
terrors, anguishes, uprootings and rend- 
ings apart involved in the destruction of 
the obscurest of human communities. 
The photographs on the walls, the twigs 
of withered box above the crucifixes, the 
old wedding-dresses in brass-clamped 
trunks, the bundles of letters laboriously 
written and as painfully deciphered, all 
the thousand and one bits of the past that 
give meaning and continuity to the pres- 
ent—of all that accumulated warmth 
nothing was left but a brick-heap and 
some twisted stove-pipes ! 

As we ran on toward Sainte Mene- 
hould the names on our map showed us 
that, just beyond the parallel range of 
hills six or seven miles to the north, the 
two armies lay interlocked. But we 
heard no cannon yet, and the first visible 
evidence of the nearness of the struggle 
was the encounter, at a bend of the road, 
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of a long line of grey-coated figures tramp- 
ing toward us between the bayonets of 
their captors. They were a sturdy lot, 
this fresh ‘‘bag”’ from the hills, of a fine 
fighting age, and much less famished and 
war-worn than one could have wished. 
Their broad blond faces were meaningless, 
guarded, but neither defiant nor unhappy: 
they seemed none too sorry for their fate. 

Our pass from the General Head-quar- 
ters carried us to Sainte Menehould on 
the edge of the Argonne, where we had 
to apply to the Head-quarters of the di- 
vision for a farther extension. The Staff 
are lodged in a house considerably the 
worse for German occupancy, where of- 
fices have been improvised by means of 
wooden hoardings, and where, sitting in 
a bare passage on a frayed damask sofa 
surmounted by theatrical posters and 
faced by a bed with a plum-coloured 
counterpane, we listened for a while to the 
jingle of telephones, the rat-tat of type- 
writers, the steady hum of dictation and 
the coming and going of hurried despatch- 
bearers and orderlies. The extension to 
the permit was presently delivered with 
the courteous request that we should push 
on to Verdun as fast as possible, as ci- 
vilian motors were not wanted on the road 
that afternoon; and this request, coupled 
with the evident stir of activity at Head- 
quarters, gave us the impression that there 
must be a good deal happening beyond 
the low line of hills to the north. How 
much there was we were soon to know. 

We left Sainte Menehould at about 
eleven, and before twelve o’clock we were 
nearing a large village on a ridge from 
which the land swept away to right and 
left in ample reaches. The first glimpse 
of the outlying houses showed nothing un- 
usual; but presently the main street 
turned and dipped downward, and below 
and beyond us lay a long stretch of ruins: 
the calcined remains of Clermont-en- 
Argonne, destroyed by the Germans on 
the 4th of September. The free and lofty 
situation of the little town—for it was 
really a good deal more than a village 
makes its present state the more lamen- 
table. One can see it from so far off, and 
through the torn traceries of its ruined 
church the eye travels over so lovely a 
stretch of country! No doubt its beauty 
enriched the joy of wrecking it. 
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At the farther end of what was once the 
main street another small knot of houses 
has survived. Chief among them is the 
Hospice for old men, where Sister Ga- 
brielle Rosnet, when the authorities of 
Clermont took to their heels, stayed be- 
hind to defend her charges, and where, 
ever since, she has nursed an undimin- 
ishing stream of wounded from the eastern 
front. We found Sceur Rosnet, with her 
Sisters, preparing the midday meal of her 
patients in the little kitchen of the Hos- 
pice: the kitchen which is also her dining- 
room and private office. She insisted on 
our finding time to share the filet and fried 
potatoes that were just being taken off 
the stove, and while we lunched she told 
us the story of the invasion—of the Hos- 
pice doors broken down “aA coups de 
crosse’’ and the grey officers bursting in 
with revolvers, and finding her there be- 
fore them, in the big vaulted vestibule, 
“alone with my old men and my Sisters.”’ 
Soeur Gabrielle Rosnet is a small round 
active woman, with a shrewd and ruddy 
face of the type that looks out calmly 
from the dark background of certain 
Flemish pictures. Her blue eyes are full 
of warmth and humour, and she puts as 
much gaiety as wrath into her tale. She 
does not spare epithets in talking of “ces 
satanés Allemands’’—these Sisters and 
nurses of the front have seen sights to dry 
up the last drop of sentimental pity—but 
through all the horror of those fierce Sep- 
tember days, with Clermont blazing 
about her and the helpless remnant of its 
inhabitants under the perpetual threat of 
massacre, she retained her sense of the 
little inevitable absurdities of life, such as 
her not knowing how to address the of- 
ficer in command “because he was so tall 
that I couldn’t see up to his shoulder- 
straps.’’—‘‘ Et ils étaient tous comme ¢a,” 
she added, a sort of reluctant admiratio: 
in her eyes. 

A subordinate “good Sister’? had just 
cleared the table and poured out our 
coffee when a woman came in to say, in a 
matter-of-fact tone, that there was hard 
fighting going on across the valley. She 
added calmly, as she dipped our plates 
into a tub, that an obus had just fallen 
a mile or two off, and that if we liked we 
could see the fighting from a garden over 
the way. It did not take us long to reach 
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that garden! Sceur Gabrielle showed the 
way, bouncing up the stairs of a house 
across the street, and flying at her heels 
we came out on a grassy terrace full of 
soldiers. 

The cannon were booming without a 
pause, and seemingly so near that it was 
bewildering to look out across empty 
fields at a hillside that seemed like any 
other. But luckily somebody had a field- 
glass, and with its help a little corner of 
the battle of Vauquois was suddenly 
brought close to us—the rush of French 
infantry up the slopes, the feathery drift 
of French gun-smoke lower down, and, 
high up, on the wooded crest along the 
sky, the red lightnings and white puffs of 
the German artillery. Rap, rap, rap, 
went the answering guns, as the troops 
swept up and disappeared into the fire- 
tongued wood; and we stood there dumb- 
founded at the accident of having stum- 
bled on this visible episode of the great 
subterranean struggle. 

Though Sceur Rosnet had seen too 
many such sights to be much moved, she 
was full of a lively curiosity, and stood 
beside us, squarely planted in the mud, 
holding the field-glass to her eyes, or 
passing it laughingly about among the 
soldiers. But as we turned to go she said: 
“They’ve sent us word to be ready for 
another four hundred to-night”; and the 
twinkle died out of her good eyes. 

Her expectations were to be dreadfully 
surpassed; for, as we learned a fortnight 
later from a three column communiqué, 
the scene we had assisted at was no less 
than the first act of the successful assault 
on the high-perched village of Vauquois, 
a point of the first importance to the 
Germans, since it masked their operations 
to the north of Varennes and commanded 
the railway by which, since September, 
they have been revictualling and rein- 
forcing their army in the Argonne. Vau- 
quois had been taken by them at the end 
of September and, thanks to its strong 
position on a rocky spur, had been almost 
impregnably fortified; but the attack we 
looked on at from the garden of Clermont, 
on Sunday, February 28th, carried the 
victorious French troops to the top of the 
ridge, and made them masters of a part 
of the village. Driven from it again that 
night, they were to retake it after a five 
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days’ struggle of exceptional violence and 
prodigal heroism, and are now securely 
established there in a position described 
as “of vital importance to the opera- 


tions.”” “But what it cost!’’ Sceur Ga- 
brielle said, when we saw her again a few 
days later. 


II 


THE time had come to remember our 
promise and hurry away from Clermont; 
but a few miles farther our attention was 
arrested by the sight of the Red Cross 
over a village house. The house was 
little more than a hovel, the village— 
Blercourt it was called—a mere hamlet of 
scattered cottages and cow-stables: a 
place so easily overlooked that it seemed 
likely our supplies might be needed there. 

An orderly went to find the médecin- 
chef, and we waded after him through the 
mud to one after another of the cottages 
in which, with admirable ingenuity, he 
had managed to create out of next to 
nothing the indispensable requirements of 
a second-line ambulance: sterilizing and 
disinfecting appliances, a bandage-room, 
a pharmacy, a well-filled wood-shed, and 
a clean kitchen in which “tisanes’’ were 
brewing over a cheerful fire. A detach- 
ment of cavalry was quartered in the vil- 
lage, which the trampling of hoofs had 
turned into a great morass, and as we 
picked our way from cottage to cottage 
in the doctor’s wake he told us of the ex- 
pedients to which he had been put to se- 
cure even the few hovels into which his 
patients were crowded. It was a com- 
plaint we were often to hear repeated 
along this line of the front, where troops 
and wounded are packed in thousands 
into villages meant to house four or five 
hundred; and we admired the skill and 
devotion with which he had dealt with 
the difficulty, and managed to lodge his 
patients decently. 

We came back to the high-road, and he 
asked us if we should like to see the 
church. It was about three o’clock, and 
in the low porch the curé was ringing the 
bell for vespers. We pushed open the 
inner doors and went in. The church was 
without aisles, and down the nave stood 
four rows of wooden cots with brown 
blankets. In almost every one lay a sol- 
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dier—the doctor’s ‘worst cases’’—few 
of them wounded, the greater number 
stricken with fever, bronchitis, frost-bite, 
pleurisy, or some other form of trench- 
sickness too severe to permit of their be- 
ing carried farther from the front. One or 
two heads turned on the pillows as we 
entered, but for the most part the men 
did not move. 

The curé, meanwhile, passing around 
to the sacristy, had come out before the 
altar in his vestments, followed by a little 
white acolyte. A handful of women, prob- 
ably the only “civil”’ inhabitants left, and 
some of the soldiers we had seen about the 
village, had entered the church and stood 
together between the rows of cots; and 
the service began. It was a sunless after- 
noon, and the picture was all in monastic 
shades of black and white and ashen grey: 
the sick under their earth-coloured blan- 
kets, their livid faces against the pillows, 
the black dresses of the women (they 
seemed all to be in mourning) and the 
silver haze floating out from the little 
acolyte’s censer. The only light in the 
scene—the candle-gleams on the altar, 
and their reflection in the embroideries of 
the curé’s chasuble—were like a faint 
streak of sunset on the winter dusk. 

For a while the long Latin cadences 
sounded on through the church; but 
presently the curé took up in French the 
Canticle of the Sacred Heart, composed 
during the war of 1870, and the little con- 
gregation joined their trembling voices in 
the refrain: 

© Sauvez, sauvez la France, 
Ne V'abandonnez pas!” 


The reiterated appeal rose in a sob above 
the rows of bodies in the nave: “Sauvez, 
sauvez la France,”’ the women wailed it 
near the altar, the soldiers took it up from 
the door in stronger tones; but the bodies 
in the cots never stirred, and more and 
more, as the day faded, the church looked 
like a quiet grave-yard in a battle-field. 
After we had left Sainte Menehould 
the sense of the nearness and all-pervad- 
ingness of the war became even more 
vivid. Every road branching away to our 
left was a finger touching a red wound: 
Varennes, Le Four de Paris, le Bois de la 
Grurie, were not more than eight or ten 
miles to the north. Along our own road 
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the stream of motor-vans and the trains 
of ammunition grew longer and more fre- 
quent. Once we passed a long line of 
“Seventy-fives”’ going single file up a hill- 
side, farther on we watched a big detach- 
ment of artillery galloping across a stretch 
of open country. The movement of sup- 
plies was continuous, and every village 
through which we passed swarmed with 
soldiers busy loading or unloading the big 
vans, or clustered about the commissariat 
motors while hams and quarters of beef 
were handed out. As we approached 
Verdun the cannonade had grown louder 
again; and when we reached the walls of 
the town and passed under the iron teeth 
of the portcullis we felt ourselves in one 
of the last outposts of a mighty line of de- 
fense. The desolation of Verdun is as im- 
pressive as the feverish activity of Cha- 
lons. The civil population was evacuated 
in September, and only a small percent- 
age have returned. Nine-tenths of the 
shops are closed, and as the troops are 
nearly all in the trenches there is hardly; 
any movement in the streets. 

The first duty of the traveller who has 
successfully passed the challenge of the 
sentinel at the gates is to climb the steep 
hill to the citadel at the top of the town. 
Here the military authorities inspect one’s 
papers, and deliver a “permis de séjour” 
which must be verified by the poiice be- 
fore lodgings can be obtained. We found 
the principal hotel much less crowded 
than the Haute Mére-Dieu at Chalons, 
though many of the officers of the gar- 
rison mess there. The whole atmosphere 
of the place was different: silent, concen- 
trated, passive. To the chance observer, 
Verdun appears to live only in its hos- 
pitals; and of these there are fourteen 
within the walls alone. As darkness fell, 
the streets became completely deserted, 
and the cannonade seemed to grow nearer 
and more incessant.’ That first night the 
hush was so intense that every reverbera- 
tion from the dark hills beyond the walls 
brought out in the mind its separate vision 
of destruction; and then, just as the 
strained imagination could bear no more, 
the thunder ceased. A moment later, ina 
court below my windows, a pigeon began 
to coo; and all night long the two sounds 
strangely alternated. 

On entering the gates, the first sight to 











attract us had been a colony of roughly- 
built bungalows scattered over the miry 
slopes of a little park adjoining the rail- 
way station, and surmounted by the sign: 
“Evacuation Hospital No. 6.’ The next 
morning we went to visit it. A part of 
the station buildings has been adapted to 
hospital use, and among them a great 
roofless hall, which the surgeon in charge 
has covered in with canvas and divided 
down its length into a double row of tents. 
Each tent contains two wooden cots, scru- 
pulously clean and raised high above the 
floor; and the immense ward is warmed 
by a row of stoves down the central pas- 
sage. In the bungalows across the road 
are beds for the patients who are to be 
kept for a time before being transferred to 
the hospitals in the town. In one bunga- 
low an operating-room has been installed, 
in another are the bathing arrangements 
for the newcomers from the trenches. 
Every possible device for the relief of the 
wounded has been carefully thought out 
and intelligently applied by the surgeon in 
charge and the infirmiére major who inde- 
fatigably seconds him. Evacuation Hos- 
pital No. 6 sprang up in an hour, almost, 
on the dreadful August day when four 
thousand wounded lay on stretchers be- 
tween the railway station and the gate of 
the little park across the way; and it has 
gradually grown into the model of what 
such a hospital may become in skilful and 
devoted hands. 

Verdun has other excellent hospitals 
for the care of the severely wounded who 
cannot be sent farther from the front. 
Among them St. Nicolas, in a big airy 
building on the Meuse, is an example of a 
great French Military Hospital at its best; 
but I visited few others, for the main ob- 
ject of my journey was to get to some of 
the second-line ambulances bevond the 
town. The first we went to was in a small 
village to the north of Verdun, not far 
from the enemy’s lines at Cosenvoye, and 
was fairly representative of all the others. 
The dreary muddy village was crammed 
with troops, and the ambulance had been 
installed at haphazard in such houses as 
the military authorities could spare. The 
arrangements were primitive but clean, 
and even the dentist had set up his ap- 
paratus in one of the rooms. The men 
lay on mattresses or in wooden cots, and 
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the rooms were heated by stoves. The 
great need, here as everywhere, was for 
blankets and clean underclothing; for the 
wounded are brought in from the front 
encrusted with frozen mud, and usually 
without having washed or changed for 
weeks. There are no women nurses in 
these second-line ambulances, but all the 
army doctors we saw seemed intelligent, 
and anxious to do the best they could for 
their men in conditions of unusual hard- 
ship. The principal obstacle in their way 
is the over-crowded state of the villages. 
Thousands of soldiers are camped in all 
of them, in hygienic conditions that would 
be bad enough for men in health; and 
there is also a great need for light diet, 
since the hospital commissariat of the 
front apparently supplies no invalid foods, 
and men burning with fever have to be 
fed on meat and vegetables. 

In the afternoon we started out again 
in a snow-storm, over a desolate rolling 
country to the south of Verdun. The 
wind blew fiercely across the whitened 
slopes, and no one was in sight but the 
sentries marching up and down the rail- 
way lines, and an occasional cavalryman 
patrolling the lonely road. Nothing can 
exceed the mournfulness of this depopu- 
lated land: we might have been wandering 
over the wilds of Poland. We ran some 
twenty miles down the steel-grey Meuse 
to a village about four miles west of Les 
Eparges, the spot where, for weeks past, a 
desperate struggle had been going on. 
There must have been a lull in the fight- 
ing that day, for the cannon had ceased; 
but the scene at the point where we left 
the motor gave us the sense of being on 
the very edge of the conflict. The long 
straggling village lay on the river, and the 
trampling of cavalry and the hauling of 
guns had turned the land about it into a 
mud-flat. Before the primitive cottage 
where the doctor’s office had been installed 
were the motors of the surgeon and the 
medical inspector who had accompanied 
us. Near by stood the usual flock of grey 
motor-vans, and all about was the coming 
and going of cavalry remounts, the riding 
up of officers, the unloading of supplies, 
the incessant activity of mud-splashed 
sergeants and men.* 

The main ambulance was in a grange, 
of which the two stories had been par- 
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titioned off into wards. Under the cob- 
webby rafters the men lay in rows on 
clean pallets, and big stoves made the 
rooms dry and warm. But the great su- 
periority of this ambulance was its near- 
ness to a canal-boat which had been fitted 
up with hot douches. The boat was spot- 
lessly clean, and each cabin was shut off 
by a gay curtain of red-flowered chintz. 
Those curtains must do almost as much 
as the hot water to make over the moral 
of the men: they were the most comfort- 
ing sight of the day. 

Farther north, and on the other bank 
of the Meuse, lies another large village 
which has been turned into a colony of 
éclopés. Fifteen hundred sick or ex- 
hausted men are housed there—and there 
are no hot douches or chintz curtains to 
cheer them! We were taken first to the 
church, a large featureless building at the 
head of the street. In the doorway our 
passage was obstructed by a mountain of 
damp straw which a gang of hostler- 
soldiers were pitchforking out of the aisles. 
The interior of the church was dim and 
suffocating. Between the pillars hung 
screens of plaited straw, forming little en- 
closures in each of which about a dozen 
sick men lay on more straw, without 
mattresses or blankets. No beds, no 
tables, no chairs, no washing appliances— 
in their muddy clothes, as they come from 
the front, they are bedded down on the 
stone floor like cattle till they are well 
enough to go back to their job. It was 
a pitiful contrast to the little church at 
Blercourt, with the altar lights twinkling 
above the clean beds; and one wondered 
if, even so near the front, it had to be. 
“The African village, we call it,” one of 
our companions said with a laugh: but the 
African village has blue sky over it, and a 
clear stream runs between its mud huts. 

We had been told at Sainte Mene- 
hould that, for military reasons, we must 
follow a more southerly direction on our 
return to Chalons; and when we left Ver- 
dun we took the road to Bar-le-Duc. It 
runs southwest over beautiful broken 
country, untouched by war except for the 
fact that its villages, like all the others in 
this region, are either deserted or oc- 
cupied by troops. As we left Verdun be- 
hind us the sound of the cannon grew 
fainter and died out, and we had the feel- 
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ing that we were gradually passing be- 
yond the flaming boundaries into a more 
normal world; but suddenly, at a cross- 
road, a sign-post snatched us back to war: 
St. Mihiel, 18 Kilométres. St. Mihiel, the 
danger-spot of the region, the weak joint 
in the armour! There it lay, up that 
harmless-looking bye-road, not much 
more than ten miles away—a ten minutes’ 
dash would have brought us into the thick 
of the grey coats and spiked helmets! 
The shadow of that sign-post followed us 
for miles, darkening the landscape like 
the shadow from a racing storm-cloud. 

Bar-le-Duc seemed unaware of the 
cloud. The charming old town was in its 
normal state of provincial apathy: few 
soldiers were about, and here at last 
civilian life again predominated. After a 
few days on the edge of the war, in that 
intermediate region under its solemn spell, 
there is something strangely lowering to 
the mood in the first sight of a busy un- 
conscious community. One looks in- 
stinctively, in the eyes of the passers-by, 
for a reflection of that other vision, and 
feels diminished by contact with people 
going so indifferently about their busi- 
ness. 

A little way beyond Bar-le-Duc we 
came on another phase of the war-vision, 
for our route lay exactly in the track of 
the August invasion, and between Bar-le- 
Duc and Vitry-le-Francois the high-road 
is lined with ruined towns. The first we 
came to was Laimont, a large village 
wiped out as if a cyclone had beheaded 
it; then comes Revigny, a town of over 
two thousand inhabitants, less completely 
levelled because its houses were more 
solidly built, but a spectacle of more 
tragic desolation, with its wide streets 
winding between scorched and contorted 
fragments of masonry, bits of shop- 
fronts, handsome doorways, the colon- 
naded court of a public building. A few 
miles farther lies the most piteous of the 
group: the village of Heiltz-le-Maurupt, 
once pleasantly set in gardens and or- 
chards, now an ugly waste like the others, 
and with a little church so stripped and 
wounded and dishonoured that it lies 
there by the roadside like a human vic- 
tim. 

In this part of the country, which is 
one of many cross-roads, we began to 














have unexpected difficulty in finding our 
way, for the names and distances on the 
mile-stones have all been effaced, the 
sign-posts thrown down and the enamelled 
plaques on the houses at the entrance to 
the villages removed. One report has it 
that this precaution was taken by the in- 
habitants at the approach of the invading 
army, another that the Germans them- 
selves demolished the sign-posts and plas- 
tered over the mile-stones in order to 
paint on them misleading and encourag- 
ing distances. The result is extremely 
bewildering, for, all the villages being 
either in ruins or uninhabited, there is no 
one to question but the soldiers one meets, 
and their answer is almost invariably: 
‘We don’t know—we don’t belong here.” 
One is in luck if one comes across a sen- 
tinel who knows the name of the vil 
he is guarding. 

It was the strangest of sensations to 
find ourselves in a chartless wilderness 
within sixty or seventy miles of Paris, and 
to wander, as we did, for hours across a 
high heathery waste, with wide blue dis- 
tances to north and south, and in all the 
scene not a landmark by means of which 
we could make a guess at our where- 
abouts. One of our haphazard turns at 
last brought us into a muddy bye-road 
with long lines of “ Seventy-fives”’ ranged 
along its banks like grey ant-eaters in 
some monstrous menagerie. A little far- 
ther on we came to a bemired village 
swarming with artillery and cavalry, and 
found ourselves in the thick of an encamp- 
ment just on the move. It seems im- 
probable that we were meant to be there, 
for our arrival caused such surprise that 
no sentry remembered to challenge us, 
and obsequiously saluting sous-officiers 
instantly cleared a way for the motor. 
So, by a happy accident, we caught one 
more war-picture, all of vehement move- 
ment, as we passed out of the zone of war. 

We were still very distinctly in it on 
returning to Chalons, which, if it had 
seemed packed on our previous visit, was 
now quivering and cracking with fresh 
crowds. The stir about the fountain, in 
the square before the Haute Mére-Dieu, 
was more melodramatic thanever. Every 
one was in a hurry, every one booted and 
mud-splashed, and spurred or sworded 
or despatch-bagged, or somehow labelled 
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as a member of the huge military bee- 
hive. The privilege of telephoning and 
telegraphing being denied to civilians in 
the war-zone, it was ominous to arrive at 
night-fall on such a crowded scene, and 
we were not surprised to be told that 
there was not a room left at the Haute 
Mére-Dieu, and that even the sofas in the 
reading-room had been let for the night. 
At every other inn in the town we met 
with the same answer; and finally we de- 
cided to ask permission to go on as far 
as Epernay, about twelve miles off. At 
Head-quarters we were told that our re- 
quest could not be granted. No motors 
are allowed to circulate after night-fall in 
the zone of war, and the officer charged 
with the distribution of motor-permits 
pointed out that, even if an exception were 
made in our favour, we should probably 
be turned back by the first sentinel we 
met, only to find ourselves unable to re- 
enter Chalons without another permit! 
This alternative was so alarming that we 
began to think ourselves relatively lucky 
to be on the right side of the gates; and 
we went back to the Haute Mére-Dieu to 
squeeze into a crowded corner of the res- 
taurant for dinner. The hope that some 
one might have suddenly left the hotel in 
the interval was not realized; but after 
dinner we learned from the landlady that 
she had certain rooms permanently re- 
served for the use of the Staff, and that, 
as these rooms had not yet been called 
for that evening, we might possibly be 
allowed to occupy them for the night. 
At Chalons the Head-quarters are in 
the Préfecture, a coldly handsome build- 
ing of the eighteenth century, and there, 
in a majestic stone vestibule, beneath the 
gilded ramp of a great festal staircase, we 
waited in anxious suspense, among the 
orderlies and estafettes, while our unusual 
request was considered. The result of the 
deliberation was an expression of regret: 
nothing could be done for us, as officers 
might at any moment arrive from the 
General Head-quarters and require the 
rooms. It was then past nine o’clock, and 
bitterly cold—and we began to wonder. 
Finally the polite officer who had been 
charged to dismiss us, moved to com- 
passion at our plight, offered to give us 
a laissez-passer back to Paris. But Paris 
was about a hundred and twenty-five 
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miles off, the night was dark, the cold was 
piercing—and at every cross-road and 
railway crossing a sentinel would have to 
be convinced of our right to go farther. 
We remembered the warning given us 
earlier in the evening, and, declining the 
offer, went out again into the cold. And 
just then chance took pity on us. In the 
restaurant we had run across a friend at- 
tached to the Staff, and now, meeting him 
again in the depth of our difficulty, we 
were told of lodgings to be found near by. 
He could not take us there, for it was past 
the hour when he had a right to be out, 
or we either, for that matter, since curfew 
sounds at nine at Chalons. But he told 
us how to find our way through the maze 
of little unlit streets about the Cathedral; 
standing there beside the motor, in the 
icy darkness of the deserted square, and 
whispering hastily, as he turned to leave 
us: ‘You ought not to be out so late; 
but the word tonight is Jéna. When 
you give it to the chauffeur, be sure no 
sentinel overhears you.” With that he 
was up the wide steps, the glass doors had 
closed on him, and I stood there in the 
pitch-black night, suddenly unable to be- 
lieve that I was I, or Chalons Chialons, or 
that a young man who in Paris drops in 
to dine with me and talk over new books 
and plays, had been whispering a pass- 
word in my ear to carry me unchallenged 


to a house a few streets away! The 
sense of unreality produced by that one 
word was so overwhelming that for a bliss- 
ful moment the whole fabric of what I had 
been experiencing, the whole huge and 
oppressive and unescapable fact of the 
war, slipped away like a torn cobweb, and 
I seemed to see behind it the reassuring 
face of things as they used to be. 

The next morning dispelled that vision. 
We woke to a noise of guns closer and 
more incessant than even the first night’s 
cannonade at Verdun; and when we went 
out into the streets it seemed as if, over- 
night, a new army had sprung out of the 
ground. Waylaid at one corner after an- 
other by the long tide of troops streaming 
out through the town to the northern 
suburbs, we saw in turn all the various 
divisions of the unfolding frieze: first the 
infantry and artillery, the sappers and 
miners, the endless trains of guns and 
ammunition, then the long line of grey 
supply-waggons, and finally the stretcher- 
bearers following the Red Cross ambu- 
lances. All the story of a day’s warfare 
was written in the spectacle of that end- 
less silent flow to the front: and we were 
to read it again, a few days later, in the 
terse announcement of “renewed activ- 
ity” about Suippes, and of the bloody 
strip of ground gained between Perthes 
and Beauséjour. 
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MONOMOY 


By Bliss Carman 


HAVE you sailed Nantucket Sound 
By light-ship, buoy, and bell, 

And lain becalmed spellbound 

On an oily Summer Swell ? 


Lazily drooped the sail, 
Moveless the pennant hung, 
Sagging over the rail 

Idle the main boom swung. 


The Sea one mirror of shine 
A single breath would destroy, 
Save for the far low line 

Of treacherous Monomoy. 


Yet Eastward there toward Spain, 
What castled cities rise 
From the Atlantic ‘plain, 
To our enchanted eyes; 


Turret and spire and roof 
Looming out of the sea, 

Where the prosy chart gives proof 
No cape nor isle can be! 


Can a vision shine so clear 
Wherein no substance dwells ? 
One almost harks to hear 


The sound of the city’s bells. 


And yet no pealing notes 
Within those belfries be, 
Save echoes from the throats 
Of ship-bells lost at sea. 


For none shall anchor there 
Save those who long of yore, 
When tide and wind were fair, 
Sailed and came back no more. 


And none shall climb the stairs 
Within those ghostly towers, 
Save those for whom sad prayers 
Went up through fateful hours. 


O image of the world, 

O mirage of the sea, 
Cloud-built and foam-impearled, 
What sorcery fashioned thee ? 


What architect of dream, 
What painter of desire, 
Conceived that fairy scheme 
Touched with fantastic fire ? 


Even so our city of hope 
We mortal dreamers rear 
Upon the perilous slope 
Above the deep of fear; 


Leaving half-known the good 
Our kindly earth bestows, 
For the feigned beatitude 

Of a future no man knows. 


Lord of the Summer Sea, 
Whose tides are in thy hand, 
Into immensity 

The vision at thy command 


Fades now, and leaves no sign,— 
No light, nor bell, nor buoy,— 
Only the faint low line 


Of dangerous Monomoy. 
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The Great Falls, Yellowstone Park. 

)» other waterfall has the marvellous setting of this, the Yellowstone Falls. The deep-green forest ove, the ght yellows and 

reds of the cliffs below, the bluish-green river that is transformed into glistening silvery arrow ds as it falls into the abyss 
eluw, where it is lost in clouds of rainbow mist, make this the climax of ** The Wonderland of the Worl 
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A glimpse of the Grand Canyon from Grand View, Arizona. 
The Grand Canyon of the Colorado River is the most stupendous natural wonder of the world. The marvellous coloring of t 
various strata of the earth's surface, which here lies revealed down to the archaic granite, and the overwhelming 
silence of the vast depths compel respect for the work of the Master Builder, 
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The Inferno, Grand Canyon, Arizona 
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glimpse of the Grand Canyon from Grand View, Arizona 
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The Inferno, Grand Canyon, Arizona 
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ount Rainier, Mount Rainier Park, Washington. 


e mountain there are many little lakes which seem to rejoice in reflecting the grand peak 
ty glaciers extending over an area of one hundred square miles. This isolated peak, crow 
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The Yosemite Falls, Yosemite Valley, California. 
s been carved out of the Sierra Nevada Mountains by erosion, is the highest waterfall in the 
aps are respectively 1,436, 626, and 400 feet, a total height of over 2,500 feet. 
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E] Capitan, Yosemite Valley, California 
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MARTIN’S 
By Katharine 
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yg HAVE always been of the 
es J opinion that, as a good wine 

needs no bush, a good story 
‘e needs no psychology to 
eG speak of. Yet before I tell 
mine I think I had better 
briefly as [seem to myself 
moment of my ad- 
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describe mysel! 
to have been at the 
venture. 

I was that most jaded of all types, the 
profession ial scorner of fiction. I had my 
tongue in my cheek for almost everything 
that came off a printing-press. I was tired 
of red blood; I was even more tired of the 
blue blood that drips out of a fountain- 
pen. I tired—oh, very tired—of 
“penny plain,” and almost more tired of 
‘twopence colored.” I had hunted for a 
real, healthy thrill in the books spread out 
before me, until I believed there was no 
such thing. ‘I was like the boy in the folk- 
tale who could not shiver. I had searched 
the newspapers for a sensation and found 
there nothing but musical comedy. Most 
mysteries turn intofarce. Doyou remem- 
ber the Italian opera company that went 
broke in Samarcand? Or the true tale of 
Death Valley Scotty c? the gentleman 
who discreetly offered a fine Tudor house 
rent-free for a year to yes one intending 
murder? The prima donna was enter- 
tained by the Russian governor-general; 
Death Valley Scotty (I believe) went into 
vaudeville; and the gentleman with the 
Tudor mansion was the mildest of men 
thwarted romantic who wanted an au- 
thentic ghost on the and had 
to be content with an expensive mechan- 
cal device that frightened his friends but 
never, alas! deluded him. Even life seemed 
to have declined in quality from Gilbert 
and Sullivan to comic movies. 

All this, n very long ago, suddenly 
became acute, and I planned 
I decided to leave town, ane go for 
tary walking-tour in and about and over 
a certain range of mountains. I knewsome 
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of the more important pointsin the region, 
but I had never explored the remoter 
valleys, though I was aware that they 
were lonely and lovely and sparsely in- 
habited. Be it understood that I did not 
go in search of mystery: I went to get 
back my appetite for plainer food and 
simpler sensations; to savor to the core 
the blessed impossibility of reading over- 
night, and reviewing the next day, ten 
volumes of the latest trash. I went to get 
back my tone; to recapture a normal at- 
titude. The return to Nature, if taken 
seriously, is apt to have bad effects; but I 
was in no danger of growing mawkish over 
a woodchuck, or addressing the garter- 
snake as “brother.’’ I was willing to pay 
for hill-winds as I would have paid for a 
good brand of Burgundy; and to have the 
sunset thrown in like the smile 6f the per- 
fect waiter. These things had a value and 
a charm, a positive virtue of their own. I 
could not get them in town; so Mohammed 
went to the mountains, though in no 
transcendental frame of mind. He took 
with him survey maps, a rubber cape, a 
flask, plenty of tobacco, and some of the 
other things that Baedeker recommends 
to the pedestrian. 

I shall not chart my course for you; I 
shall not name my mountains or my val- 
leys. shall make no sociological esti- 
mates of the people I met; I shall not ac- 
count for them in any recognizable way, 
by descent or occupation, politics or dia- 
lect. Let me content myself with describ- 
ing accurately. Too many people know 
the trains I took, the towns through which 
I passed, and the names of the heights 
I crossed. I have, above all, no wish to 
fling discredit on that loveliest and loneli- 
est of remote valleys which I shall call 
Martin’s Hollow. Perhaps I am more sen- 
sitive than I need be, because in my early 
youth I spent many summers in and about 
these mountains, and have, myself, a vi- 
carious patriotism for the locality. Good 
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men, honest citizens and prosperous, have 
come out of the district school in Martin’s 
Hollow—but few of them live in Martin’s 
Hollow now. 

I had been tramping a week or more 
when the rain came on. Usually I had 
managed to spend the night in some vil- 
lage hotel or other, but this once I had 
had to make shift with an atrocious board- 
ing-house half-way up a lovely wooded 
slope. It was filled with women in cheap 
frills, who walked on the narrow porches 
with their arms round each other’s waists, 
and danced awkwardly together, after the 
dining-room was cleared, to the nasal tones 
of acheap victrola. Someof theolder ones 
played halmain the corners. After a talk 
with the melancholy proprietor, the next 
morning, I decided to spend that night on 
the mountain that lifted itself above the 
boarding-house. I was toclimbit that day, 
and by the next night I could probably get 
to one of the bigger hotels in the second 
valley beyond. 

I started out early and presently struck 
a trail of which the boarding-house-keeper 
had told me. It was not on my map. 
All went well until I reached the summit 
—or what I took to be the summit. The 
mountain was wooded to the top, and 
there was no clearing from which one 
could get a view. I had a glimpse of the 
sky, however, from a desolate spot which 
had, at some time, been cut over; and the 
sky looked ominous. I decided to make 
for lower ground and the possibility of a 
barn-roof, if nothing else, over my head. 
I always leave behind something of im- 
portance, and this time I had forgotten 
my compass. I had no means of knowing 
surely into which valley I was going to 
drop; but I took a trail that came to hand. 
It looked like an old one; which augured 
well, I thought, for habitations below me. 
The rain came on; and I dripped my way 
along between the dripping trees, at a 
tremendous downward slant. A little 
past sunset-time the rain let up, and I 
stopped on a rock by a spring to eat and 
drink andlookat mymap. It marked the 
trail I had taken; and I gathered from the 
somewhat unfeatured section of the map 
that I should presently strike the Martin’s 
Hollow brook, which, carefully followed, 
would lead me into Martin’s Hollow. 

I have, since then, heard about Martin’s 
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Hollow. It is one of the “shiftless”’ val- 
leys; a place where the farms have a curse 
on them and every other family will prob- 
ably count its degenerates. There are 
plenty such among our older mountain 
communities, as every one knows. They 
get a bad name, and the best element goes 
away to other countrysides. The feeble 
and the mad and the shiftless and the 
hard drinkers are apt to stay; and when 
they too are withdrawn, their houses fall 
to ruin, until in after years you trace 
human histories by old cellar foundations. 
None of this was in my mind when I took 
the trail from somewhere near the top of 
Silvernail Mountain. Martin’s Hollow 
was a mere name on a map to me: a place 
where I hoped to find shelter of some sort 
from the gregarious showers that were 
chasing each other about the hills. 

It must have been eight o’clock when I 
got below the timber-line on the southern 
spur of Silvernail. Darkness was thicken- 
ing, and I could see little except a few 
separated lights below and beyond me to 
the southward. The valley is very nar- 
row and very steep; at the bottom, in the 
middle, there is room only for the brook 
and a little bordering meadowland. The 
noose-like road runs higher up, on the hill- 
sides, and along it the farms are scattered. 
I say noose-like; and yet the loop is in- 
complete, for the curved head of the hol- 
low is all woods and wilderness, and there 
is no road across. If you wish to make 
the tour of the little valley you can only 
go up one side, make your way back 
nearly to the mouth, where the single 
cross-road lies, and take the other side. 
The valley opens out at the mouth ever 
so slightly, so that from the head, on a 
fine day, you would get a magnificent 
mountain glimpse. 

Here, then, at the head of Martin’s 
Hollow, I found myself, in the twilight. 
I knew from the mere look of the place in 
the dimness that the farms were not good. 
There was no big bulk of barns, and the 
hillsides had the rough outline of rocky 
pasture. Here and there, before me, I 
could see the glimmer of an irregular and 
desultory patch of buckwheat. I cursed 
the weather and my compassless condi- 
tion, which had combined to pitch me 
into this stupid gorge. I also cursed a 
blister on my heel, which had joined it- 























self to the catastrophes of the afternoon. 
The proprietor of the boarding-house had 
not mentioned Martin’s Hollow by name. 
“Better go through the next valley and 
over to Woodelton,” he had advised. 
“Or, better still, keep along the lower 
ridge of Silvernail and Kettletop, and drop 
right into Woodelton itself.”’ I had not 
inquired further, for I had intended fully 
to sleep on Silvernail and walk for miles 
through the woods along the irregular 
ridge, until I found the Woodelton trail. 
But here I was in Martin’s Hollow; and 
if the people were an unprosperous lot, I 
could the more easily induce them to let 
me sleep ina haymow. The houses would 
be impossible—of that Iwas sure. Ihad 
seen shiftless valleys before. 

And now I come to my adventure: 
which is nothing more, really, than my 
single fluttering contact with the devil. 
If I cannot explain how the walk down the 
valley, with its casual encounters, was like 
a sudden hypochondria progressing by 
leaps and bounds, I cannot make you feel 
why even the climax seemed to have the 
terror of inexorable logic, as well as its 
own unpleasantness, to inflict. I know 
how Dante felt—except that I had no Vir- 
gil by my side 

The first farmstead I came upon was 
a small, ramshackle, malodorous place. 
There was a light somewhere within at 
the back, which illuminated a filthy bit of 
barnyard. Some tuneless drunken sing- 
ing of Moody and Sankey hymns was go- 
ing on inside. I decided to knock and ask 
for information. There are worse people 
in the world than men who sing hymns in 
their cups. The knock called forth the 
hoarse barking of a dog, but the singing 
stopped. A youth opened the door. He 
was surly, but sober. He did not think 
there was any place in the Hollow where I 
could sleep, but perhaps Foster’s might 
take me in. They were over on the other 
side, beyond the cross-road. But I had 
better go six miles on to the village. He 
slammed the door to; the barking sub- 
sided, and another hymn began, more 
tuneless than ever. I went out into the 
road, slightly depressed. The clouds were 
ominous; I could hear the soft mutter of 
distant thunder, and there were already 
a few practice flashes of lightning. As I 
got into the road, an upper window was 
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flung up, and I heard the wail of a baby. 
I turned, but could see nothing. A 
cracked voice issued from the window, 
however, bidding me “‘ go away, go away.” 
I went, with what dignity I could muster 

tired of the Riicksack on my back, tired 
of my own spleen and depression, weary- 
ing unspeakably for the fly-blown board- 
ing-house of the night before. 

I had gone a third of a mile, still on the 
same side of the Hollow, before I came to 
another habitation. The darkness had 
grown thicker: it was virtually night. 
There was no rain yet, but the wind was 
tearing over the top of Silvernail, behind 
me, and the mutter of the thunder had 
deepened into long, weary, reverberating 
rolls. Each casual lightning-flash showed 
me the pinkish road winding on ahead of 
me. This house was larger than the other, 
but there was no light in it. I knew all 
about country hours, and hesitated to 
rouse folk from their beds; but I should 
have the rain pelting on my shoulders in 
five minutes, and I was desperate. There 
was a biggish barn, and I had hopes of 
bribing them to drive me to the village. 
So Lknocked, There was dead silence for 
two minutes. People sleeping so soundly 
as that would not want to drive any one 
anywhere, even if they waked to hear my 
request. I turned to go away again, thor- 
oughly disgusted, for there was no doubt 
that this wind carried rain with it. Just 
as I turned, a sudden creak broke through 
the perfect silence—the door was flung 
open. I started: for there had not been 
the faintest sound of footsteps. You 
would have thought that the person who 
opened had been sleeping against the 
door, like an animal. I grasped my stick 
firmly in my hand and lifted my cap. A 
lightning-flash came to help me out—the 
tenant of the house had no light—and I 
saw a bent and toothless old man staring 
at me. I put my question, but got no 
answer. He did not even shake his head. 
He simply looked me over with an in- 
competent and hostile eagerness. His 
eyes rested on my stick, and peered over 
my shoulder at my Riicksack. He was, 
clearly, very much interested in me, but 
he did not speak. I pulled the matches 
out of my pocket, struck one, and gave 
him stare for stare. He did not seem in- 
sulted by my inspection; only craned his 
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neck a little more, as if to see the Riick- 
sack better. Apparently his examination 
was reassuring; but he still made no 
sound. I tried sign language, thinking 
he might be dumb; I pointed in various 
directions queryingly. He made no ges- 
ture of reply; simply continued to look 
me over, with a slow, snakelike motion of 
the head. Apparently he was satisfied by 
the time I grew utterly disgusted, for as I 
turned my back on him he shut the door. 
I was, for some indefinite reason, on my 
guard; and I stopped and listened after 
the door was shut. I heard no voices, but 
I thought I caught a faint, senile cackle. 
If there had been whispering, I could not 
have heard it, for, though it was a warm 
night, the windows were all shut. I stum- 
bled over a rusted woodchuck trap, and 
fouhd myself in the road again. 

Then the rain came on in earnest— 
great sheets of it torn from the skies and 
flung broadcast through the valley. I 
was tempted to climb through a pasture 
to the shelter of trees, but the thunder and 
lightning had now reached the Hollow, 
peal simultaneous with flash, and I pushed 
on, with my rubber cape over my shoul- 
ders. The violence of the shower took 
half an hour to spend itself, and in that 
half-hour—though, to be sure, I walked 
very slowly, impeded at every step by the 
gurgling mud of the road—I passed no in- 
habited dwelling. OneruinedhouseI saw, 
and I thought of climbing in through one 
of the paneless windows and taking such 
shelter as I could; but some fastidious- 
ness of the imagination restrained me. 
In that hour, I dare say, the trash I spent 
my life in scorning told upon me. I 
preferred encountering any of the detri- 
mentals of Martin’s Hollow to spending 
the night in a hole those detrimentals had 
forsaken. I do not think, at the moment, 
I would have accepted the shelter of the 
noblest castle if I had had to sleep in the 
haunted room. I leaned against the house 
wall for a few moments—porch or other 
outside shelter there was none—but went 
on. 

The thunder and lightning had pretty 
well stopped by the time I reached the 
cross-road. The rain still fell and the 
wind churned up and down the gorge, 
so that I had reason to expect: another 
shower would presently cross the ridge of 








Silvernail. I quickened my pace as well 
as I could for the mud, for I saw lights 
ahead on the other side of the valley. 
The six miles to the village—five, by this 
time—were not to be thought of. At that 
house I would stop, until the rain was over, 
at least, come what might. 

It was about nine o’clock, I fancy, when 
I reached the house with the lights—just 
beyond the cross-road, a little way up the 
valley on the other side. I lit a match on 
the door-step before I knocked. It was an 
ancient stone house, low and small, but at 
least not ruinous. One of the lights I had 
seen must have been a lantern carried be- 
tween house and barn, for at present only 
one window was illumined. My knock 
was answered at last by the sliding of a 
bolt, and an uncouth young fellow stood 
in the door before me. He was heavily 
built and strong, but looked stupid. Be- 
hind him two fraternal faces appeared. 
One of the youths behind carried a gun. 

“He ain’t here.”” The man spoke 
briefly. 

I protested. ‘I don’t know whom you 
mean. I don’t belong in this place. I’ve 
been on a walking trip, and have got 
caught in the rain and want some place 
to spend the night. If you know of a 
haymow anywhere in this valley—” I 
stopped. By this time I did not in the 
least wish to spend the night in his hay- 
mow. 

The three men had closed in around the 
door. There was no consulting among 
them, but presently the second one—the 
one with the gun—spoke in exactly the 
tone of his brother. 

“We ain’t got no haymow. We gin 
up keepin’ cattle. You better go on to 
Foster’s. They got thirty cows.” 

“Where is Foster’s? And how far is 
it?” 

The third one spoke. “It’s on a piece, 
up the road. A white house with two red 
barns. Them’s the only painted barns in 
the Hollow, You better hustle. It’s 
gittin’ late.” 

“Could you give me a glass of water?” 

The first one answered. ‘ We ain’t got 
no glass.”’ The door was shut in my face. 

I stepped down the bank into the road 
again and turned—but not in the direc- 
tion of “‘Foster’s.”” It was foolish of me, 
I dare say, but my chief desire was to get 
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nearer the entrance to the Hollow, nearer 
the village, nearer the world. ‘“‘Foster’s”’ 
was the only suggestion of hospitality, ap- 
parently, that the inhabitants of Martin’s 
Hollow could make. But “ Foster’s’”’ was 
up the valley, nearer that unfinished loop 
where the woods came down. I wanted 
every step I took to lead me out of the 
Hollow, not deeper in. And “Foster’s” 
was problematical, in any case. The 
painted barns sounded promising, as if 
they held whatever prosperity the valley 
had to offer; yet the recurring suggestion 
might as easily be sinister as helpful. At 
all events, I would not go up the gorge 
instead of down. I was alone, by night, 
between two storms, in a valley where I 
trusted no one. I would godown the road. 
There would be comfort in seeing it—or, 
rather, feeling it—gradually widen to the 
outer world. So I plodded on, away from 
the stone house, away from “ Foster’s.”’ 
The thing was becoming dreamlike: my 
clogged steps taking me, with decreas- 
ing speed, nowhere; and each human en- 
counter more sinister than the last. The 
wind rose and fell, the trees swayed, and 
now and then dark forms wavered in a 
hillside pasture. The atmosphere, too, 
was not without that electrical suspense 
which is the very breath of thunderous 
weather. The Hollow seemed to be keyed 
up, waiting for something. The drunken 
singing, the foolish ancient’s curiosity, 
the malicious cackle behind the closed 
door, the surly speech of the armed 
brothers, the way in which I was flung to 
“Foster’s” at every turn—all made me 
feel an imperilled outsider in some crazy 
tragedy. The very winds seemed to be in 
the business: every one in that abominable 
valley was in it except me. Whatever 
it was—if it was only a human mood—I 
did not wish to be in it. I only desired, 
with a direct childlike passion, a roof over 
my head, a chance to change into dry 
socks and shoes, and a stiff drink of 
Scotch out of my flask against the chill. 
The very road seemed to catch at my feet 
as I walked; the unbroken darkness ahead 
of me defied my efforts to emerge from 
the detestable gorge, or to make connec- 
tions with anything, any one, of my own 
kind. I had lost all sense of time: I no 
longer took out my watch, even for irony’s 
sake. I walked on and on, wet, tired, 
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footsore, fatalistically oppressed, dreading 
every rod of the valley road that stretched 
on before me in the illimitable dark of a 
nightmare. Only dawn could rescue me, 
I suspected; and dawn was far away. But 
rest I would find; andshelter, even though 
I could not sleep and a chill was unes- 
capable. I would not, I felt with blind 
wrath, be beaten by a few fools in a God- 
forsaken valley not ten miles from a rail- 
way. 

Finally, I came to another house, set 
far back from the road. The shutters 
were closed, but between the slats I could 
see scattered lights within. No flame 
could live in that wind, so this time I 
groped to the bottom of my Riicksack and 
found my little electric flashlight. This 
enabled me to get a good look at the place 
before I undertook the flagged path. The 
house was large and ill-kept, but I could 
see by the proportions and the general 
hint of detail that it had once had dignity. 
Though it was in sad need of paint and, I 
suspected from my brief survey, of repairs, 
it looked water-tight—which was all I 
cared for. The same could hardly be said 
of the barns. Great gaps between the 
boards, and a crazy inclination of the 
walls, showed that they had long been 
unused to shelter anything. The roof of 
that house should cover my head until 
morning, or I would know why. The per- 
fectly responsible pedestrian is by no 
means unknown in these hills, and I flat- 
tered myself that, if I was disreputable, it 
was at all events not after the fashion 
of a tramp. I knocked authoritatively 
on the front door with my stick—making 
it rattle and flaking off, I regret to say, a 
little more of its scanty paint. 

I saw a light passing from room to 
room within the house, then saw it ex- 
tinguished. Presently I heard footsteps. 
The door was neither locked nor bolted, 
evidently, for it opened easily. 

The figure that stood before me on the 
threshold struck me dumb. I could not 
get out my prepared speech, with its 
cunning combination of pathos, simplic- 
ity, and graceful firmness. The room 
behind the woman was lighted faintly 
by four candles set in a row on a central 
table. They did not flicker in the draft 
from the open door. I dare say there was 
no draft; that the wind was, at the mo- 
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ment, hurrying round the other corners of 
the house, and that the exceeding still- 
ness of the flames in all that hurly-burly 
was natural enough. But, at the instant, 
it did not seem natural; and I wondered, 
somewhere at the back of my brain, 
“Why four? Why four?” 

The woman who surveyed me in silence 
was enough, as I think any one would have 
admitted, to put a curse on the candles 
for any traveller to whom she stood sud- 
denly revealed. She was well above mid- 
dle height, but her shoulders were fear- 
fully bowed; and her thick white hair, 
cropped short, stood out like a wild mane. 
The candles were behind her, so that I 
could not see her eyes, but I could make 
out the thinness of the face, and the nose 
and chin that approached each other 
over the tootaless mouth. I knew at once 
that all the stage crones I had ever seen 
were mere mockeries of make-up. Still I 
was absolutely silent, and still she did not 
ask me my business. Over her misshapen 
shoulder, behind the table, I saw four 
chairs precisely placed, and, behind those, 
four ill-assorted mirrors hung askew on 
the wall from which the paper was peel- 
ing. And still we stared at each other 
with no word. 

Finally she stood aside, obviously mean- 
ing for me to come in. 

Then I stammered out the ruins of my 
speech—hypnotized, simply, by the situa- 
tion; for as soon as I saw her and the room 
in which she stood, my intention to stop 
there had slipped quite away. She paid 
10 attention to my words, but put her 
hand on my arm and drew me inside the 
door. Ihardly realized what I was doing. 
Not a muscle opposed her touch. Only 
when I found myself standing in the room 
itself I wondered why I had gone in. I 
put my hand on the knob, intending to 
pass back at once across the threshold, 
but she shook her head. I waited, simu- 
lating patience, to see what she would do, 
for one look at her eyes and one quick 
comprehensive glance about the room had 
explained everything. There were four 
spoons on the table and four shovels 
carefully stacked in the corner against one 
of the doors. Otherwise—except for a 
heap of red woollen cloth, evidently an old 
curtain, on the floor beside me—the room 
was empty. The careful art of madness 





had arranged the room, and the hand 
that had done it was the hand that, a mo- 
ment since, had been laid on my arm. 
The eyes and the room together told me 
everything. 

Then she spoke. 
them ?”’ 

I shook my head. “I haven’t seen ar \ 
one.”’ And I started to go out, but she 
twisted herself behind me and shut tl 
door. 

She seemed disappointed. ‘ You hav 
n't seen fer, have you?” The dreadful 
brown eyes came an inch nearer my face 

‘**No—no one.” 

She nodded satisfied. ‘He isn’t here.’ 

““No, I am sure he isn’t. There isn’t 
any one here except you, is there?” | 
spoke conversationally, edging my way t 
the door, pushing her slightly before me 
My hand was on the knob again. 

“Oh, yes, the house is full. But he 
isn’t here. I wouldn’t let him in. You 
know I wouldn’t.”’ 

Her voice was very deep, and her speech, 
though ordinary enough, was not the slip 
shod idiom of the other inhabitants of the 
Hollow whom I had encountered. 

I opened the door an inch or two—open 
it farther I could not, she was so close to 
it. A big moth flew into one of the nearly 
burned-out candles, sizzling loudly. She 
started toward it, and I opened the door 
wider. I did not wish to make any sud- 
den dash, for somewhere back in my head 
was book-wisdom to the effect that one 
must be intensely quiet with the insane. 
She pulled the moth out with her long 
fingers and came back. Her movements 
were exceedingly quick, but before she 
reached me I had time to open the door 
wide, and to pick up the red curtain and 
drop it on the floor again between her and 
me. It parted and fell in four pieces. Shé 
did not tread on it; she got down on her 
knees to push it aside. But by that time 
I was on the flagging in front of the house. 

‘“*Good-night,”’ I said, as I turned 
still forcing myself to move slowly. 

“He isn’t here. Come in, come in.” 
The wind blew the white mop of hair 
wildly as she craned her neck out into the 
darkness. 

“T know he isn’t. But I have to go, 
you see.”” I was half-way down the path, 
walking very slowly, though every muscle 
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cried haste, and I was dripping with 
sweat. 

““You’re going to find him,”’ the voice 
boomed after me. But, thank heaven, 
she did not stir. 

“Not I.” I was still walking on, but 
looking back at her over my shoulder as 
I went. A coquettish, prancing effect it 
must have given me! At the gate I 
turned squarely and looked up at the 
house. One of the candles guttered out, 
and she must have heard the faint sputter 
of it, for she turned from the wind and the 
night and rushed back into the room, 
slamming the door. Mingled with the 
crash of the closing door I heard an an- 
gry scream—not like other screams. The 
singular volume of her voice, quite uncon- 
trolled by mind or sense, lent it a quality 
that I can never describe. Evidently her 
mad logic saw in the four candle-flames 
some desperate symbol. I stepped down 
into the road, and almost immediately I 
heard a clatter of breaking glass, as if she 
had mistakena window forthedoor. Idid 
not wait to hear more, but broke across 
the road into the orchard opposite, where 
I could neither be seen nor divined. Be- 
hind a twisted apple-tree, long past bear- 
ing, I listened; but at the end of five 
minutes all was still silent, except for the 
steady choral chanting of the wind. 

I reconnoitred carefully with my flash- 
light, taking good care to interpose my 
body constantly between the little spot of 
illumination and the road. I had nodesire 
to make any further attempt at demand- 
ing shelter, though my watch, which I 
drew out gingerly, showed me it was 
scarcely past ten o’clock. I asked only to 
live out the hours between then and day- 
light with no human interruption. My 
cautious search revealed to me a little 
cave ahead of me in the hillside—the 
entrance shored up with stones, after the 
troglodyte fashion of the countryside. 
Very slowly I made my way to it. A 
vegetable cellar was not the retreat I 
should have chosen, but the broken and 
gaping door suggested that it was no 
longer used—that at least it was not 
likely to be occupied. It was a loathsome 
hole, I found, when I got in. My battery 
ran down at that moment, and I was re- 
duced to striking more matches. Their 
little flicker made almost no impression 
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on the stenchy blackness of the place, but 
by dint of feeling the entire circumference 
of the walls with a firm hand I assured 
myself of its proportions and its empti- 
ness. A rough trough was half-filled with 
rotten sacking, and across the hard earth 
floor something brilliant and green writhed 
in a hundred convolutions. I started—it 
was so rankly serpentine in that wavering 
match-flare—but it was only a potato-vine 
grossly intent on surviving. My chief 
comfort in being reduced to this shelter 
was that it had obviously long been out of 
use. “If she wants potatoes in the mid- 
dle of the night, she won’t come here for 
them,” I found myself gravely whisper- 
ing. I pulled to the rotten door—there 
was, of course, no inside fastening, and I 
could only wedge it with sacking, in a 
makeshift fashion, against the wind. The 
gaps in the boards were many, however, 
and I withdrew into a corner of the cellar 
to light my pipe, calculating angles of 
vision as best I could. I did not care to 
have the tiniest spot of light visible from 
the road. 

With a great deal of meticulous labor I 
got out socks and shoes and flask from my 
Riicksack. It really took two hands on 
that windy night to keep a match going. 
Finally I managed it, and sitting in the 
dark on the edge of the trough, I changed 
into dry footgear and took the most soli- 
tary drink I have ever had. There was 
no hope of a restful position, but by sit- 
ting cross-legged in the trough I could lean 
against the cold stones of the wall behind. 
I hoped that somnolence would come, if 
not sleep. 

In a measure, I suppose, it did; for 
though I heard—hours later, as it seemed 
—the baying of hounds, the sound had 
some fantastic context that must have 
belonged in part to a dream. A pistol- 
shot followed the dogs’ baying, but it, too, 
wove itself into some vision that I was 
sufficiently awake to know was partly 
sleep-induced. The rest of the night was 
silent except for the sudden gusts of wind 
and the patter of milder rains. Now and 
then I relieved my cramped discomfort by 
pacing the narrow floor of the cellar, but, 
luckily for me, I was too tired to keep, 
through the endless hours, unbrokenly 
alert. My nervousness dropped: I did not 
feel alarmed. I was in a kind of trance, 
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and my only hold on waking sanity was to 
say to myself occasionally in a whisper: 
“Morning will come.” I was to that ex- 
tent safe on the outer edge of nightmare, 
and I spurred myself with the assurance 
now and then to keep myself on that outer 
edge. But Martin’s Holiow was very 
nearly impregnable to common sense. 

Dawn finally came. I have had, ever 
since that night, an absurd consideration 
for the solar system. Quite honestly, it 
seemed to me in the hour before sunrise 
as if nothing less fundamental and august 
than the central mechanism of the spheres 
could release me. If anything in magic 
or human science could have perpetuated 
that night, I should have felt sure that 
dawn would never break. If I had not 
known beyond a doubt that Martin’s Hol- 
low was ultimately subject to the laws of 
the planet, I should have imagined suns 
rising over other valleys of earth and leav- 
ing this free in its own Stygian aberra- 
tion. But against that doubt the muscles 
of my mind contrived to array themselves. 
Otherwise I should probably long since 
have been myself qualified for residence 
in Martin’s Hollow. 

When the light came, in a blessed ir- 
resistible flow, I shook myself together 
and prepared to start on my way. I was 
cold to the marrow, and stiff in every 
joint. Somewhere inside me an insistent 
little pain protested that I needed food. I 
was hungry, in no ravenous way, but with 
a factitious exhaustion, as if I had been 
fasting for forty hours. And, reassured 
though I was by the first streaks of light 
on the orchard outside, I was loath to 
break my flimsy barricade. I had no 
wish to look at the house across the road, 
though it was morning of a perfect sum- 
mer day. But the desire to have done 
with Martin’s Hollow overbore all else, 
and about five o’clock I stepped into the 
worn-out orchard (not without bravado) 
like a free man. I kept to the fields for a 
time, for even in the light I did not care to 
be hailed from the house opposite. I was 
not more than three-quarters of a mile 
above the entrance—or the outlet, rather, 
as my mood put it—of the Hollow, and I 
made my way at a good pace to the main 
road. I passed a few houses, but did not 
stop. Even if I should have luck, I pre- 
ferred to eat elsewhere. 
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In half an hour I was clear of the gorge 
and on a road that, as my map showed, 
would take me to Hebron—the “ village’”’ 
of my overnight colloquies. I had turned 
for one view of the Hollow as I stepped in- 
to the main road, and was constrained to 
admit that it was very lovely. Far up the 
right-hand side I saw some red barns 
undoubtedly ‘ Foster’s.” 

Presently a buckboard overtook me. 
The driver half pulled up as he passed and 
nodded mechanically. He was a cheerful, 
shrewd-looking farmer, and I decided to 
ask him for a lift. The man stopped and 
looked me over. 

“Get in,” he said abruptly. 

I thanked him politely, and described 
my general situation. Instinct warned me 
not, at the moment, to mention how I had 
spent the night. Some careful references 
to the countryside at large, the mention of 
a certain judge I knew in a small town 
down the railway, and probably my ob- 
vious cockneyism, seemed to reassure 
him. He broke through one or two of the 
outer walls of his reserve. 

“Got caught in the rain on Silvernail, 
did you? Well, them showers will come 
up, this time o’ year. Seems as if we'd had 
more’n our fair share this season, though. 
Been awful bad for the hayin’.” 

IT made a few remarks well calculated to 
show that I was familiar with the prob- 
lems of the farmer. I also put a few ques- 
tions as to crops. My English was as 
careful as I could make it. A few more 
outlying bastions crumbled silently. Fi- 
nally he turned to me. 

“ Pretty early start I got this mornin’.” 

“It zs early for any one who didn’t get 
caught on Silvernail in a shower.” 

““Yes—had to take the constable over 
to Curtis. He come to my place about 
half-past three. ‘Go ’way, John,’ says I, 
‘chickens ain’t up yet.’ ‘You harness up 
your team an’ take me over to Curtis,’ 
says he. ‘County business.’ An’ county 
business it was, but I ain’t had my break- 
fast yet, ‘count of his county business.” 
He laughed. ‘They had the hounds out 
all night, but the rain come an’ spoiled the 
scent, an’ he went over to Curtis to get 
the sheriff an’ a posse, an’ they'll be back 
some time along. I won't be drivin’ ‘em, 
though. I’m goin’ to have my break- 
fast.” 











rd it, and I opened the door wider.—— Page 686. 
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At this moment I happened to remem- 
ber a college acquaintance of mine who 
had been born most respectably in He- 


bron. The man slewed his horses skil- 
fully round a bad break in the road and 
settled down to comfortable narrative. 

“T knew there was trouble up in Mar- 
tin’s Hollow weeks ago, but I didn’t know 
when I went to bed last night as how it 
had broke out again. One of the Teeder 
boys shot up his cousin yesterday, an’ 
made for the woods. His three brothers 
helpin’ him, of course.” 

“What was the trouble?” I asked. 

“Oh, the trouble goes back a piece, I 
guess. You can’t keep track o’ things 
over in Martin’s Hollow. We don’t see 
them over our side much, except the 
Fosters. They’ve got a fine farm up there, 
but they’re down sick with typhoid now. 
They’re about the only folks in the Hol- 
low that amounts to anything. It’s kind 
o’ gone to seed. If Jim Foster didn’t 
have a hankerin’ after his father’s old 
place, he’d move away, too. Guess he’d 
sell, but people ain’t buyin’ much in Mar- 
tin’s Hollow. It’s too discouragin’. Used 
to be some good places up there, too.”’ 

We went over a dangerous grade cross- 
ing with due solemnity. 

“T never want to see the place again,” 
I ventured. And I told him of my vain 
hunt for a lodging, without going into de- 
tails. I was sure that the brothers in the 
old stone house were Teeders, and I had 
no desire to be detained as a witness in a 
clumsy country trial. 

“Sho!”? Helaughed. ‘‘Excuse me, but 
the idea of your goin’ round from one of 
those houses to the other for a Christian 
lodgin’ is a little too much. How come 
you didn’t go to Foster’s? *Twouldn’t 
have done any good, for they’re down 
sick, but you could have slept in the barn, 
maybe. The hired man’s all right. 
they took you for Sam Teeder in the 
dark !”’ He chuckled over his mild joke. 
“Tt was a bad night to be in Martin’s 
Hollow. Constable had the dogs all over 
the place. Between you an’ me, I don’t 
think they’ll find Sam. He might be in 
most any house over there.” 

“Are they all such desperate char- 
acters ?”’ 

“Well, I wouldn’tsay desperate. Most 
of ’em ain’t up to that.” He laughed 
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Martin’s Hollow 


again. “But they’re all connected up 
over there—Teeders an’ Rowells an’ 
Skeeles—an’ I guess they've got sense 


enough to stick by each other. The man 
that was shot was a Skeele, but he an’ 
his family quarrelled, an’ I guess the 
whole crowd would stick by Sam Teeder. 
Andy Skeele didn’t have anybody much 
left but his old father, an’ he’s half 
cracked.” 

“Is there also an old woman in the 
Hollow who’s more than half cracked ?”’ 

“Old Mrs. Rowell, the Teeder boys’ 
aunt? She’s crazy asaloon. You didn’t 
go there?”’ 

‘I did.” Again I gave no details. 

The man slapped his thigh. “ Well, of 
all the Guess you didn’t want to stop 
after you see her, did you? | 
patent-medicine fellow over to Martin’s 
Hollow last spring. Hebron’s dry as a 
bone, an’ all those folks can 
kind of tonic with a big per cent of al 
cohol in it. Well, he wanted to stop 
there—the house is kind of imposin’, you 
know—an’ I thought I'd let him. I don’t 
care about agents much. I stayed with 
the horses. Old Mrs. Rowell come to the 
door, an’ he lit out with one whoop. I 
had to laugh. I don't | what 
said to him, but he wouldn’t go anywheres 
else except Foster’s, an’ of course they 
didn’t want his stuff. Excuse me, but you 
certainly did get the worst of the bunch. 
My father’s told.me she used to be a real 
pretty woman, too, before anythin’ hap- 
pened to her. There was ple nty of good 
stock up in Martin’s Hollow once, but 

well, you know how ’tis.”” He looked 
a little shamefaced and lowered his voice. 
“Fact is, they’ve intermarried and in- 
termarried over there, till you don’t know 
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what relation any of them is to each 
other. Guess they don’t know them 
selves. Now and then they have a 
row. Them Teeder boys won’t last long. 


They ain’t worth the stones in their own 
pasture.” 

“What was the Teeder-Skeele quarrel 
about ?”’ 

“Oh, it began with a girl. She died last 
winter, but there’s been bad blood ever 
since.” 

“Was she from Martin’s Hollow?” 

He did not answer my question directly. 
“Her name was Rowell.”’ 
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Though I had known Pete Manning at 


college, Iwasstillanoutsider,and Martin’s 
Hollow wasin the township. I quite under- 
stood the psy‘ hol gy ol it, and did not 
press him further. We drove into the 
peaceful village of Hebron, and I went to 
the hotel for breakfast. 

I did not go on with my walking jour- 
ney. I was afraid that my tone was past 
recovering. I took the afternoon train, 
very glad to escape from hotel-porch and 
corner-store gossip. The talk was all of 
Martin’s Hollow, and I was so bursting 
with the knowleds f how I could have 
interested the inhabitants of Hebron, had 
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I chosen, that I was afraid I should pro- 
ceed to interest them in spite of myself. 

Towards noon I met the man who had 
driven me into Hebron. He waved his 
hand. “’Spose you’re goin’ up Silvernail 
to-night?”’ he inquired jocosely as he 
passed. The question was purely rhetor- 
ical. My answer also was purely rhetor- 
ical. 

I went back to town where there were 
a dozen thrillers on my desk, and I re- 
viewed them with a pen dipped in vitriol. 
With a Martin’s Hollow in the world 
there really seemed no excuse for people’s 
not doing better. 


MADRIGAL 


By Edith Ives Woodworth 
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By Sarah 
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curried, iver was very careful 
how he drove rin the wagon there was 

large coff pp d in an old Confed- 
erate flag an unded by wreaths and 
crosses 1 « hite flowers. Each 
side ti irched six men, the 
guard I eray-haired, some 
be & yimne ying | hind the wagon 
came | t his little sleeve 

broad black band, and in his arms he 
carrie | 1 ) ned sword. His 
round, pink fi s very serious and he 
held the old | close to his breast as if 
it were very pr s, not moving a hand 
even to brush y his hair which some- 
times the wind blew into his eyes. Be- 
hind him came eight young men, the pall- 
bearers. A fe ehicles followed, all that 
the town co st, public and private. 


ran along the roadside a 
pe ople mo\ ed, old and 
poor, walking two and 
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than the processio1 
road, some pt ople 
priest. 

It was very quiet, only the creaking of 
the vehicles and a low murmur that might 
have been the talk of the people who 
marched, or that might have been the 
wind in the tops of the big trees of the 
wood, for the wind was blowing—not very 
hard as yet but it was rising—and the peo- 
ple said to each other that they thought it 
would rain before night. It always rained 
after a good person died, many of them 
believed, though they did not say it, so 
that the footsteps of the righteous might 
be washed away and not be desecrated. 
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And the old general had been a good man. 
Yes, they thought it would rain before 
night. 

In the depths of the wood was the 
graveyard where the negro grave-diggers, 
resting on their spades, stood each side of 
the grave. A white man was there, too, 
the town carpenter, who also took charge 
of funerals. Across the grave were two 
beams of wood and by each beam stretched 
a stout rope. The crowd flowed in and 
around the grave; the vehicles drove as 
close as px ssible, and the big coffin was 
laid on the two beams. The family stood 
mostly women, with their arms 
about each other and their black veils 
hiding them. The little boy with the 
sword stood at the foot of the grave; the 
priest at the head. The coffin was low- 
ered, the service was read, the prayers re- 
peated with bowed heads. A hymn was 
sung while the grave was filled in—an 
Easter hymn: 


closest, 


\lleluia! 
the battle is done!” 
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quaveringly at first, until all the people 
joined in. The grave was “shaped”; the 
flowers were laid on it by all the friends 
until it was quite covered. The priest 
lifted his hand and gave the blessing; 
then from out the crowd there stepped a 
thin old man carrying a bugle. In his 
buttonhole there was a bit of red ribbon, 
on his breast a bronze Cross of Honor. 
He was one of those who had walked be- 
side the coffin. He laid his old, gray, 
campaign hat on the ground, then stood 
up very straight. He put the bugle to his 
lips and lifted his head a little, and his 
eyes were fixed on the tops of the tall 
trees. He was so old, could he blow his 
bugle the people wondered? He had 
asked to blow “taps” for his old com- 
mander; could he do it? 

How clear it rang out—how far it 
seemed to go—to echo—to come back 
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from the solemn woods! And the old 
bugler stood there, still looking up, still 
listening ! 

There was a sudden movement in the 
crowd; it had begun to rain. But no- 
body hurried until they were out of the 
graveyard. 

The war in Europe had killed the old 
general, they said; he had got so excited 
about it and his heart was so weak. A 
heated argument between him and a 
strange man he had met in the post-office, 
a travelling man; before the end of the 
argument the general had fallen dead. 
His old wife had been with the general at 
the post-office, and she had tried to catch 
that big man! Others had done it, for- 
tunately, else the little old lady would 
have been killed; but she sat on the floor 
and held his head in her lap until the 
wagon had come that would bring him to 
his home; but the travelling man, without 
so much as speaking to a merchant about 
what he had come to sell, left on the next 
train. The village children watched him 
so, and followed him so closely, he was 
glad to get away. “A German,” the chil- 
dren whispered, “and the Germans are 
trying to kill all the people in the world, 
and he killed the old general !’’ and they 
threw stones at the train as it moved away. 

But the general’s old wife sat by the 
little fire that, winter or summer, burned 
always in her room, and did not speak. 
When people came to see her she only 
looked at them; even her children and 
grandchildren could not rouse her. “His 
voice was so loud,” she would whisper, 
“so loud and so angry—a wicked man!” 

She did not go to the funeral; she did 
not seem to know about what was taking 
place. Day after day she sat over the fire 
silent. The family was in despair. One 
day her daughter, called out of the room, 
dropped the newspaper she had been 
reading and the head-lines caught the 
eyes of the old lady. 

“Terrible Battle Raging!’ she read. 
“Latest from the Front! Awful Car- 
nage !”’ 

She grasped the paper and began hurry- 
ing about the room. Her granddaughter 
came in. 

“They are fighting !’’ the old lady cried, 
“and I must meet Arthur! Come, help 
me get my things!” 
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The granddaughter ran out to her 
mother and together they came into the 
old lady’s room. “Arthur’s things must 
go into that trunk,” she said, pointing toa 
small, old trunk in the bottom of the 
closet. 

“Yes,” her daughter said, fearing to 
contradict her, while the granddaughter 
thought it strange that such an old man 
as her grandfather should have such a 
beautiful young name. 

“His socks!” the old lady cried; “I 
darned them yesterday, but there are so 
few!” 

The daughter turned quickly. ‘Every 
one is knitting socks for the soldiers,’”’ she 
said; “why not you? You told me that in 
the war you knit a pair a day.” 

The old lady paused. “I did,” she 
said, and with a half-folded garment in 
her hands she stood a moment as if think- 
ing. Then—‘“I will!” and she dropped 
the half-folded garment on the floor. She 
went to an old-fashioned wardrobe and 
pulled open a drawer. ‘‘ My needles are 
here,” she said, her little old fingers busy 
among small bags and bundles all laid 
away in camphor. “Here, two sets; I 
can keep one going with wool and one 
withcotton.” Thentothe granddaughter, 
who stood watching in wonder: ‘‘ Run and 
get me some thread; I shall try to bring a 
dozen pairs to Arthur.” 

The granddaughter ran to the shops to 
get the thread and the daughter wiped 
her eyes. ‘Poor, poor soldiers,” she said; 
“they'll be so glad to get the socks.” 

“Yes,” the old lady answered proudly; 
“and the way I turn the heels they never 
wrinkle; no man has ever a blistered heel 
from the stockings I knit. And when I’m 
tired knitting socks I can scrape lint! 
Hunt up some old linen for lint; and we 
can tear and roll bandages, too! And 
gloves! Not knitted gloves, but out of 
chamois-skin, I will make those, too. 
Strange that I should have thought the 
war all over and my work all done, and 
the ‘Terrible Battles’ still raging —still 
raging—how awful—how awful! The fa- 
therless children, the desolate widows! 
Raging battles—the dead and the wound- 
ed all piled together in the burning sun, in 
the rain, in the snow—and I thought it 
was over.” 

The granddaughter came running in 
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with the wool thread in hanks, the cotton 
in balls. 

“There! How natural it looks!’’ and, 
seizing the thread, the old lady kissed it. 
“T thought it was all over and my work 
all done. I'll knit and knit!” Swiftly 
she knitted, sharply the glittering needles 
clicked and the stockings grew beneath 
her skilful fingers, while sometimes she 
quavered “The Bonnie Blue Flag” and 
sometimes an old love-song, “ Lorena.”’ 

One day the old bugler came to sell 


some eggs. “Did you think the war was 
done?” she asked. “I did, but now the 
war is still raging; still there are terrific 
battles, and I am knitting—knitting for 
the soldiers. The general has joined his 
command. Are you going, too, with your 
bugle ?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am, I’m going, too.”’ 

“And again you'll be band-leader ?”’ 

“T hope so, ma’am,” and as he went 
away he drew the back of his hand across 
his eyes. 


BASEBALL—THE IDEAL COLLEGE GAME 


By Lawrence Perry 


[vue ‘S FROM PHOTOGRAPHS AND FROM A PAINTING BY H, HOWLAND 


1e score of a Com- 
mencement game stands 
one to nothing in favor of 
the home team, with the 
young men of a rival uni- 
versity at bat in the first 
half of the ninth inning, intercollegiate 
baseball, in point of thrill, color, and gen- 
eral spectacular environment, may be re- 
garded as having reached its apotheosis. 

In the distance the hills and woods 
sleep in the purple haze of a placid June 
afternoon. Over the baseball field silence 
hangs heavily and tensely, where formerly 
the air had vibrated with organized uproar, 
breaking occasionally into that unordered 
upheaval of sound which one knows at the 
Polo Grounds or at Shibe Park. Myri- 
ads of red, blue, white, pink, mauve para- 
sols, gay costumes, and flags have become 
so motionless that each color-note stands 
out distin tly 

Che antics of the reunited classes, who 
just before the game paraded into the 
field, dominating it completely, are for- 
gotten.. Scotch Highlanders, Dutch peas- 
ants, Indian Parsees, Arabs, sailors, and 
red Indians long ago melted from the cen- 
tre of the arena and now form merely a 
segment in a vast, towering bank of color. 

The bands and drum corps have disap- 
peared; floats laden with apt, timely sym- 
bolical groups are out of sight behind the 








stands. A great part of the game, it may 
be supposed, had passed before the jovial 
graduates and those watching them had 
been able to disassociate this struggle on 
the diamond from the scenes of merry 
abandon which had marked its opening 
stages. But now, in this first half of the 
ninth, the game holds full sway. 

A sharp crack of a bat against an in- 
shoot smites the ears like the splitting of a 
giant oak. A deep murmur drowns the 
little clattering volley of cheers, from the 
devoted group of supporters of the alien 
nine, as the white sphere describes a per- 
fect parabola. But an agile outfielder 
keeps pace with it—a race always as beau- 
tiful as anything in the realm of sport— 
and the ball finally settles into his hand. 
A roar of relief and applause acclaims the 
play, as a similar outburst does a moment 
later when a stinging grounder whizzes to 
the short-stop and is deftly handled, mak- 
ing two out. Alumnus, undergraduate, 
and mere spectator rise in their seats 
eager for the celebration of victory which 
will make anything that has gone before 

even the game itself—seem dull and 
colorless in retrospect. 

Not just yet, though. The pitcher, 
upon whom the issue now depends, un- 
nerved by his responsibility or by the ris- 
ing tumult, or both, misses the plate four 
times. The batter moves blithely to 











first, while the coaches chatter with new 
life and batters next in order swing their 
two and three bats viciously in the air in 
warming up for the attack. 
On stand and bleacher silence falls 
heavily. There is an instinctive surging 


backward, a deprecatory indrawing of 
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quent home run the fortunes of the contest 
are diametrically reversed. 

Phere are calls to the home team, cheers 
of encouragement, appeals. But all to 
no avail; while the university anthem 
rises and swells the home team lan- 
guishes and supinely dies, and a Roman 
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breath, lest the gods of battle be moved 
to fickle ends. This seems entirely pos- 
sible, if only for the reason that the most 
potent slugger on either nine is advancing 
to the plate. If he were considerate, he 
might strike out and, as the saying is, end 
the agony. But he won’t do that—not 
if he can help it, that is. If his manifest 
duty of attempting to put a damper upon 
the joyous afternoon—to interpose, as it 
were, the skeleton at the feast—is a dis- 
agreeable one, he gives no indication of 
this. His mien, indeed, is one of determi- 
nation. He is there to knock the cover off 
the ball, if he can. This, metaphorical- 
ly speaking, he does. From his bat the 
spheroid flies far into the hinterlands, on a 
line past all recovery, and with the conse- 








holiday has gone aglimmering. The 
crowd which would have filled the playing 
area with joyful carnival silently flows 
down from the stands, pondering perhaps 
the saving thought that, after all, a uni- 
versity depends upon many deeper things 
than a baseball game for her prestige. 
But, even so, the feeling in the mind of 
most observers, partisan or non-partisan, 
of an anticlimax of the sort at New 
Haven; Princeton; Franklin Field; Ferry 
Field, Michigan; or Morningside Heights 
for the picture in the foregoing is a com- 
posite—must be that things might have 
been better ordered, and that baseball is 
too uncertain to lend itself inevitably to 
alumniexuberance. For that matter, the 
alumni of one important university are 




















































talking of a movement to eliminate a cer- 
tain powerful rival as a Commencement 
attraction and to substitute therefor a 
team less liable to mar the complete 
pleasure of the occasion. 

Yet even this promises nothing inevi- 
table; for, to the lasting credit of baseball, 
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be it said that the small-college team is as 
likely as not to humiliate its rival of greater 
prestige as see the record of Williams 
against Princeton and Yale. On the other 
hand, there would be this advantage: 
such a game would be more likely to be 
decided on the merits of play. For no 
sport demands such co-ordination of team 
play and individual exactitude as baseball, 
and contests are won and lost upon the 
ability with which muscular effort is ad- 
justed to eye and instinct. One cannot 
count upon preliminary form when tradi- 
tional intercollegiate rivals struggle for 
supremacy in crucial contests; where this 
condition is accentuated by the presence 
of crowds of alumni with their costumes 
and horse-play anything unusual is likely 
to happen. 

Once Timothy Hurst, famous in his day 
as a National League umpire, was as- 
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signed to Princeton to umpire his first 
intercollegiate game, Yale being the oppo- 
nent. In the ninth inning a great, husky 
player, a football linesman of renown, 
struck out and retired to the bench, tears 
streaming from his eyes. 

“Say,” said Timothy, solemnly doffing 





i Field, Cornell 


his mask and walking out to the field um- 
pire, who was better versed in intercolle- 
giate rivalry, ‘““what’s that guy crying 
about ?”’ 

“Why, he wanted to lick Yale,” was 
the reply. 

But Hurst walked away shaking his 
head dazedly. 

Later, as his experience in games of the 
sort increased, he came to realize some of 
the spirit which animates these university 
players. But he never did quite under- 
stand it. 

“It’s a great game these college boys 
play,” he said not many years ago. “ You 
could knock over any man of either team 
by coming up from behind and laying 
your finger upon his shoulder.” 

Withal, intercollegiate baseball contests 
may be followed approvingly whatever 
the environment, because they encourage 














healthy competition and rivalry. The 
game is better played without the attach- 
ment of an alumni circus, to be sure; but 
at bottom every one recognizes this and, 
generally speaking, is well content that 
upon at least one day in the year it shall 
hold place less as a sport than as an 
amusement. ‘The sporting aspect is suf- 
ficiently taken care of, for that matter, in 
the long schedules of thirty-odd games 
which the university nines play, as well as 
in the various problems which have grown 
out of the extreme popularity of the game 
with the general public, such as the temp- 
tation to play summer baseball for money 
and other infringements against the spirit 
of pure amateurism. 

Aside from all this, however, the great 
fact about college baseball which stands 
out clear from all the glitter and excite- 
ment of momentous contests is the sig- 
nificance which the sport has come to 
assume in relation to the health and phys- 
ical growth, not of a small group of ex- 
perts but of the great body of students 
generally. No game is so adaptable to so 
many degrees of proficiency, and no game, 
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to the vast majority of young men, is 
more enjoyable to play. 

Yet, only a short time ago, the number 
of students who took systematic exercise 
on the diamond or elsewhere was con- 
fined largely to members of the various 
university teams. In point of fact, it is 
only within the past five years that there 
has been a general effort on the part of 
university and college authorities to make 
capital of the attraction which baseball 
holds for any normal boy. This is in line 
with the development of the idea of intra- 
mural sport as a duty to the students 
hardly less significant than the work of 
the curriculum. 

Last year an effort to obtain a compari- 
son of the number of students engaged as 
regular or substitute members of ‘’var- 
sity” teams, as compared to the total 
number of students, brought replies from 
one hundred and fifty seats of learning. 
Compilation of figures submitted showed 
that 18,000 students were represented in 
intercollegiate competition as against a 
total enrolment of This leaves 
93,000 students open to participation in 


I11,000. 
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the scheme of intracollegiate athletics. 
All of which gives some suggestion of the 
timeliness of the movement which has al- 
ready become national in its scope. 

From the University of Washington 
and other colleges on the West coast, 
through the Middle West, clear across the 
country, north and south to the Atlantic 
seaboard, efforts are now making to en- 
large playgrounds and not alone to enlist, 
but to compel the interest of the boy-in- 
the-bleachers, the boy who can’t play 
‘varsity ball but can play ball of some 
sort. Purdue, for example, with her fif- 
teen-acre stretch of turf adjoining Stuart 
Field—the regular athletic grounds 
gives the students every facility for intra- 
mural sports, stipulating only that base- 
ball and other games shall be of such a 
nature that the recreative element shall 
dominate, and that the strength and inter- 
est of the students be not taken away 
from the work of the curriculum. 

The addition to the old Regents Field 
at the University of Michigan, which was 
made possible through the generosity of 
Dexter M. Ferry, gives this university a 





domain of thirty-five acres, only a few 
minutes’ walk from the campus, on which 
several hundred students may be seen 
playing ball at the same hour any after- 
noon in the spring term. Lincoln Field at 
Brown is similarly devoted, Andrew Field 
being used by the regular university ath- 
letic organizations. 

The aim of every college, in fact, is to 
secure enlarged facilities for the new cause 
of out-of-doors, not with any idea that the 
curve of student attendance corresponds 
in direct or indirect proportion to athletic 
prestige, or lack of it, but because its value 
as to the health and physical and mental 
development of the scholastic body has 
become so patent. As to the effect of 
success in competitive sports on univer- 
sity enrolment, it has been demonstrated 
at several universities, notably at Colum- 
bia and Michigan, that results are negli- 
gible. Hence the present trend may cer- 
tainly be regarded as disinterested on the 
part of the collegiate authorities. The 
colleges whose position is now fortunate 
are those who long ago foresaw the present 
need and provided against it. Play areas 
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are not to be picked up for a song, and in 
the case of urban universities, such as 
Columbia, Chicago University, and the 
like, there is scant ground to be picked up 
at whatever price. 

But visit Soldiers’ Field at Cambridge 
a bit after three o’clock some sparkling 
June afternoon, when the students are 
free from recitations for the day, and you 
will see what baseball is doing for Har- 
vard, or what Harvard is doing for base- 
ball, as you will. Walking down Boyl- 
ston Street to the bridge, there come to 
the ear sounds of activity and excitement 
quite at variance with quiet Cambridge, 
the Charles slumbering among its meadow- 
grasses, and the silent walls of the stadium 
smouldering in lambent light. The sharp 
clack of ash on horsehide punctuates a 
chorus of sharp, staccato cries, and con- 
stantly there rises that steady barking 
and confused murmur of voices without 
which no scrub game of baseball—wherein 
play is essentially for the sport and fun 
thereof—can be conducted. 

As you cross the river and enter upon 
that broad, level domain of sixty-odd 
acres which Harvard has dedicated to the 
gods of out-of-doors, the mind is confused 
by the color and animation of the spec- 
tacle. Organized games are in progress on 
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six fields—one hundred and eight ardent 
young athletes involved in the thrill of 
spirited competition. It is a vibrant at- 
mosphere into which to step. Besides, 
there are odd corners occupied by games 
of one-o’-cat and fungo batting and catch- 
and-toss. The danger of contact with 
some flying sphere, approaching unseen 
from any number of directions, is not in 
any sense negligible. A ball rolls gently 
to your feet and stops. A distant “ Thank 
you !”’ comes to your ears and you pick up 
the grass-stained object and hurl it to- 
ward an outfielder with the elated sense 
of participation in the picture. 

To the southward the ‘varsity and 
substitutes are practising; indulging, no 
doubt, in star plays, as becomes men of 
the university nine; but the things they 
do with beautiful ease and proficiency are 
witnessed by an inconsiderable band of 
spectators—inconsiderable, that is, when 
compared to the crowd attending a mo- 
mentous contest on a diamond near the 
tennis-courts. It isa game, say, between 
the ‘“‘Grass-Eaters”’ and the “Prickly 
Heats,’ two nines whose ambition is to 
enter the final matches which will deter- 
mine the season’s ownership of the Leiter 
cup. This is a scrub series in which 
twenty-five teams compete, over two hun- 
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dred and twenty-five men drawn from 
all departments of the university. Some 


of the players have never been members 
of an organized nine; others have been 
cut from other squads. But wherever 
they have come from, and whatever the 
components of the various nines—the 
““Neversweats,” ‘ Airwhackers,” “Sky- 
scrapers,” “Knights of Leisure,” what 


not ?—they are all very much concerned. 
The spirit, if not the skill and team work, 
is that of a ’varsity intercollegiate strug- 
gle. Teams likely as not are grotesquely 
unbalanced. There may be found at sec- 
ond base a former Yale or Princeton ’var- 
sity player, who is in the law school at 
Cambridge, and ineligible for any regular 
team of the university, or a big league 
star, taking some graduate course, while 
at the other extreme there are infielders 
on the same nine who decline to play the 
infield without the protection of a mitt, 
who drop their bats and run when a “ bean 
ball”? looms upon their startled vision. 
There are star plays, ludicrous errors, 
disputes with the umpire—incident after 
incident thrilling or side-splitting, all of 
which accounts for the drawing powers of 
this contest over and above the appeal 
which the practice of the ’varsity exerts. 
Elsewhere, class teams are struggling 





for supremacy, while on another diamond 
two of the three freshman dormitory 
nines are engaged. Harvard, it will be 
grasped, believes in baseball, the more of 
it the better. All students who are not 
engaged in other forms of athletics are 
urged to come out for the various series as 
arranged by the athletic authorities, who 
undertake to supply all masks, protectors, 
bats, and balls that are required. Any 
boy, whatever his ability, who cares to 
play baseball gets an opportunity. It is 
not by any means an overestimate to 
say that between 500 and 600 Harvard 
students avail themselves of the privileges 
offered, of which 317 are members of reg- 
ularly organized teams. This compares 
favorably with the total of 606 students 
who rowed last season, and exceeds the 
number of students who played football 

202. 

Not all boys are star players, or even 
fair performers with bat and ball, but it is 
indeed a rare case where you find a stu- 
dent who has never played the game in 
one form or another. Beneath the two 
levels of brilliant stars and men whose pro- 
ficiency is sufficiently great to make them 
members of ‘varsity or second or class 
teams, there is a standard of proficiency 
so broad as to include hundreds and hun- 
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dreds of students in any great seat of 
learning. These are players who are nei- 
ther very good nor very bad, who love 
baseball and need but the encouragement 
to bring them forth in games against their 
kind. And such is the nature of the sport 
that contests can be as thrilling, as pro- 
lific of excitement, as.the healthy young 
American animal can ask. 

Pennsylvania is an example of a city 
university which has felt the vital need of 
increased space for baseball and other out- 
door sports without being able to meet the 
demand of the students. At the present 
time the university is in litigation over an 
extensive plot of ground which it desires 
to employ in large part in extending fa- 
cilities for baseball and games generally 
among the undergraduates. Now, with 
this matter in abeyance in the courts, 
all teams, aside from the ‘varsity, sec- 
ond, and freshman nines, must play their 
games without opportunity for practice, a 
fact recognized as a disadvantage by the 
trustees and faculty as well as by the stu- 
dents. A similar condition exists at the 
University of California. 
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The great thing about the scholars at 
Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, is the increas- 
ing aversion they evince to taking their 
exercise vicariously. One sees no longer 
the crowds of pipe-smoking students 
lounging in the stands, watching the ’var- 
sity nine at practice. When one considers 
that at Harvard, Yale, Illinois, 
Princeton, Dartmouth, Cornell, Purdue, 
North Carolina, Missouri, Michigan, and 
elsewhere, from three to six hundred stu- 
dents, who formerly had nothing better 
to do than watch the ‘varsity, are now 
vitally concerned in contests of their own, 
the advancement which has been made in 
behalf of definite outdoor exercise will be 
appreciated. 

It is a fine thing that this is so, for no 
game in all the calendar of sports is so 
valuable a factor in the hea!th and gen 
eral physical development of young men. 
George Huff, director of athletics at the 
University of Illinois—a man _ whose 
knowledge and judgment of all matters 
pertaining to physical exercise are scien 
tific and exact that the 
which the game affords is almost pre- 
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Says exercise 























cisely the amount that every college stu- 
dent should have, and that football, track, 
crew work, and the like suffer in com- 
parison “because of the lesser fun which 
participants in these sports have.” Mr. 
Huff thus voices what all competent phys- 
ical directors recognize, that the utmost 
benefit is derived from that sport which, 
while it exercises the muscles and organs, 
also exhilarates the mind. Herein is the 
happy combination; baseball effects it. 
One of the first things Mr. Huff did 
when he came to Urbana was to develop 
interest in the national game. To-day 
may be seen strolling about the campus of 
the University of Illinois many young 
men wearing intricate monograms of va- 
rious colors. They signify that the wear- 
ers have made some class nine. Intra- 
mural baseball thrives here. Besides the 
‘varsity, second ‘varsity, and freshman 
nines, there is an interclass team com- 
posed of from twelve to twenty teams, 
a fraternity league of some twenty-two 
teams, and a club league of eight teams. 
The university now has about thirty 
acres devoted to scrub baseball, and when 








the new recreation field is completed this 
area will be greatly enlarged. 

“My own belief is,” says Dean Le- 
Baron R. Briggs, chairman of Harvard’s 
Committee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports, “that there is scarcely anything 
like baseball to interest young men in out- 
of-door exercise, and that the only practi- 
cal difficulty is in getting room enough for 
those who wish to play it. One year, when 
we hastily prepared an additional diamond 
on Soldiers’ Field, we had within a week 
twenty-five scrub teams formed for a set 
of games.” 

These facts as set forth are vital, hence 
should be interesting. When one sees 
the campus of Dartmouth covered with 
baseball players any fair afternoon in the 
spring, he will receive an impression which 
holds something of significance aside from 
the sheer sporting aspect of the scene. It 
takes one down to the heart of things, 
things which lie beneath all the shouting 
and tumult and glory of intercollegiate 
contest, with its few participants and the 
many looking on. Thinking in this way, 
Dartmouth’s 200 fraternity league play- 
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ers, her 140 members of class and dor- 
mitory nines, her 120 men who play 
on scratch teams, create an impression 
of clean, healthful activity and honest, 
if sometimes crude, competition, which 
make the activities of the vaunted ’var- 
sity players seem gilt and tinsel. 

The value of baseball as a form of ex- 
ercise for students is nowhere recognized 
more adequately than at Princeton, where, 


indeed, freshmen are permitted to elect 
the sport under the Princeton system 
of compulsory exercise. Instruction and 
coaching are given these students, and re- 
sults have impressed Professor Joseph E. 
Raycroft, of the Department of Hygiene 
and Physical Education, with the convic- 
tion that the game is one of the most val- 
uable forms of exercise in which students 
indulge. It develops, he says, a body 
control, a co-ordination of eye and hand, 
a quickness of reaction and initiative, 
which are very valuable. Its shortcom- 
ings as a means of symmetrical muscular 
development, and a means of gaining good 
body posture, are to a very large extent, 
he believes, compensated for by the ad- 
vantages mentioned and the further one 
represented by a training in team play. 
Every encouragement and facility pos- 
sible are given by Princeton for the pro- 
motion of intramural contests. There are 
lower-class and upper-class championship 
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series scheduled, and the number of teams 
so engaged in regularly organized contests 
is about forty each year. Then there are 
club teams, teams representing various 
undergraduate publications, and scrub 
nines, so that, altogether, Princeton sees 
nearly five hundred of her one thousand 
six hundred-odd students playing ball reg- 
ularly in the fall, spring, and early summer. 

The plan followed by the university 


Day game with Harvard at Yale 


athletic authorities in conducting these 
various schedules of games is designed to 
insure the playing of many contests in 
each series. The number of class teams 
contesting in a given series for class or 
club championships will vary from eight 
to twelve or fourteen teams in each of the 
two lower classes, and from sixteen to 
twenty nines in the two upper classes. 
These are divided into groups of four and 
five and a round robin, or sometimes a 
double round robin, is played among the 
teams of each group. The winners in 
each group play an elimination series for 
the class, or club, championship, as the 
case may be. A little figuring will show 
that this plan involves the organization of 
a considerable number of teams, all of 
which have opportunity of playing out a 
comprehensive schedule. 

Yale goes on the assumption that play- 
ers who are fair may, under proper tui- 
tion, develop into valuable ‘varsity mate- 
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rial. Under the system established by that Yale has more than one hundred and 
Frank Quinby, Yale’s efficient graduate forty men any one of whom—aside from 
coach, no player, however mediocre, is freshmen—has a chance to prove his fit- 
overlooked. Aside 

from the ’varsity aT, | 
squad of some eA 
thirty men, which is 
divided into a ’var- 
sity and second 
team, there is a 
freshman squad 
under a coach of its 
own, and a class 
league squad which 
also has a coach. 
All men not able to : j 
play on the fresh- ot, Pigs 
man team proper a RX 
have opportunity : : 
of playing on a se 
ond freshman nine, 
which is one of the 
class league teams mi r 
This league is com- 





m4 Straw-Hat Day, Franklin Field, University of Pennsylvania 
posed of five teams: ; ; : , 
A “ . I rt tween I v 1 Princet in early May marks t advent of 
the Academic-Shef- \dgear at the university. 


field Senior Team, 
the Academic Juniors, Sheffield Juniors, ness for the university nine. The class- 
Academic Sophomores, and the Second league coach develops his men with this 
idea in mind and 
not infrequently 
players are thus 
promoted upon rec- 
ommendation to 
the head coach. 
The class teams 
play a long sched- 
ule against one an- 
other, and rivalry is 
keen, as the cham- 
pions receive their 
numerals, sweaters, 
numeral hats and 
cups, and are, in ad- 
dition, sent out to 
play various pre- 
paratory-school 
teams in the vicin- 
ity of New Haven. 
All these contests 
A Pee-ra University Field, Princetos are watched by the 
; ee coach or his assist- 
ants, and rewards of 
Freshman Nine, accounting in all for over improved play are so swift and unerring 
seventy men. as to stimulate great interest among the 
The regular ‘varsity and freshman men. Yale, therefore, conducts nine reg- 
squads comprise as many more players, so ular teams. In addition, the university 




















Dartmouth's baseball field, 





Hanover, New Hampshire 





encourages organization of teams among 
groups of individuals—scrub, fraternity, 
and other intracollegiate outfits—who 
play matches among themselves and 
against the smaller preparatory institu- 
tions. The demand of students wishing 
to play baseball already taxes Yale’s ex- 
tensive facilities and the future will see 
the necessity of an even larger area. 
The plan on page 696 shows the pres- 
ent holdings of Yale University and the 
“Vale Committee of Twenty-one, Incor- 
porated,” all of which constitutes area to 
be devoted—where not already devoted 
to the cause of baseball, football, and 
track. Ideas for the full development of 
the property are at present only tentative, 
but the drawing will show the possibili- 
ties that lie in these immense tracts com- 
prising some eighty-seven acres in all. In 
the area south of Derby Avenue is Yale 
Field, a domain of about thirty-two acres, 
of which only about twenty-three acres 
are at present available for playing-fields. 
This section was purchased and developed 
about thirty years ago. The remaining 
ten acres are not at present usable for base- 
ball or other sport, as they liein marsh-land 
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or upon a steep bluff which separates the 
West River marsh from the upland. 
About four years ago the corporation 
of the university, recognizing the desir- 
ability of increasing the facilities for stu- 
dents who wished to indulge in athletic 
sports, appointed a committee of gradu- 
ates to investigate the subject and report 
to the corporation ways and means for 
accomplishing the object sought. This 
committee recommended an extensive 
athletic development, and a committee 
of graduates was appointed to carry it 
out. This committee entered upon its 
duties by purchasing the land lying north- 
erly of Derby Avenue, shown by the 
cross-hatched lines in its plans. The 
total area now standing in the name of 
the committee is about eighty-seven acres. 
Of this area about eleven acres were, at 
the time of purchase, marsh-land unsuitable 
for playing-fields, but, in connection with 
the grading necessitated by the building 
of the Bowl, along lines suggested by 
Charles A. Ferry, of New Haven, this area 
was filled in, and as soon as turf can be 
grown upon it, it will be admirably suited 
for the use of the teams. The remainder 
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of the tract, except a small area of steep 
slope between Yale Avenue and the filled 
section, is all upland, and, with a small 
amount of grading, can be cheaply put 
into condition for use. 

As soon as the land came into posses- 
sion of the committee, a section of about 
twelve acres, on the westerly side of Cen- 
tral Avenue, was graded and fitted for 
playing-fields for the class teams. This 
area provided ample space for four dia- 
monds, and the field was in constant use 
during the past season either for base- 
ball or football. The approximately level 
area northerly of Maltby Avenue has 
been put into condition so that it can be 
used, temporarily, for two playing-fields: 
soccer football in the fall, and baseball in 
the spring. Thus, with facilities already 
developed, it is estimated that an average 
of about five hundred students daily en- 
joyed the facilities for athletic sport which 
these fields offered during the past season. 

Further development of this area, as 
said, is tentative, but in general, however, 
it is proposed to erect a large club-house 
provided with lockers, showers, rubbing- 
tables, and all other necessary require- 
ments for a first-class athletic training- 
house for all students using the fields. At 
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present the only facility for the players 
at the field is a small house for the track 
team, the members of the other teams 
being obliged to use the gymnasium for 
dressing-rooms and the like. It is pro- 
posed to have the club-house large enough 
to accommodate a relay of twelve hundred 
students at one time. Asall of the students 
do not use the same hours for recreation, 
it is thought this will be ample to accom- 
modate those who will wish to use it. 

At Cornell, in the spring, baseball is 
played by hundreds of students. Besides 
the ‘varsity and freshman teams, there isa 
team in ev ery one of the eight colleges of the 
university. These college teams are organ- 
ized in a league, and they have a regular 
series of championship games extending 
through April and May every year. At the 
same time a series of interfraternity games 
is going on and the number of fraternity 
teams in the field is usually thirty to forty. 

There is on the campus an open play- 
ground of thirty-five acres—a part of the 
new Alumni Field—where these collegiate 
and fraternity games are played. On this 
broad field there is room for about ten dia- 
monds. They are numbered, and, when 
the college and fraternity schedules are 
arranged, each game is assigned to a cer- 
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tain diamond for a certain hour on a cer- 
tain day. It is by no means an uncom- 
mon thing for all ten diamonds to be in 
use all the afternoon. The total number 
of men engaging in more or less organized 
games of baseball at Cornell is not far 
short of five hundred, a fact in which the 
university takes pride. 

More students of the University of 
Missouri at Columbia, Mo., participate in 
baseball than in all other outdoor activi- 
ties combined. There are playing this year, 
for instance, aside from the ’varsity squad, 
an all-freshman squad, a pan-Hellenic 
League with twelve teams, a regimental 
league with eight teams, interclass and 
interdepartment series, with several depart- 
ments having interclass series within the de- 
partments. In addition to these there are 
more informal series such as Inter-Hall, and 
“the Hash House League,”’ as it is called. 

The four complete fields which the uni- 
versity maintains have proved so inade- 
quate to meet the present demands that 
an addition has been made to the present 
area which will provide two more baseball 
fields by next summer. Every Saturday 
in the current season the fields are in use 
all day, four and five games being played 
on every one of the four fields between 
eight o’clock and sunset. 


University of Illinois baseball field at Urbana, Illinois. 
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Even the co-eds play regularly, and 
C. L. Brewer, director of athletics at 
Missouri, has found baseball a fine sport 
for them. The various classes of the 
university girls have their representative 
teams and play a regular series on thé 
Girls’ Athletic Field, where only girls of 
the university are admitted. At no seat 
of learning in the country, indeed, is th 
baseball spirit so rampant as here. 

So one might go on extending examples 
of the growth of our national game as an 
extremely valuable medium of healthful 
student life throughout the universities of 
the United States, did not the limitations 
of space forbid aught but citation of these 
comparatively limited number of typical 
instances. Curiously enough, it is found 
as a result of a study of conditions at our 
seats of learning, that intracollege sports 
have been the outgrowth of spirit engen- 
dered by intercollegiate competition. One 
might have fancied the condition to be the 
other way round. The old idea that ’var- 
sity baseball and a wide-spread participa- 
tion in the sport for the sheer fun and ex- 
ercise of it are incompatible has gone by 
the board, and in the fact that we now 
see the two phases of the game flourish- 
ing side by side may be read much of sig 
nificance. 
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OROTHEA’S 

little shop 
at the 
very edge of the 
residence district, 
on the boundary 
as it were, 


Was 





line, of 


y . business. At first she had sold only nee 
9 | dles and pins i nd thread and collar bones 
h and embroidery silks and ruching and 
t ink and paper and post-cards. Then one 

Christmas she had added a few toys, and 


since then her sma 
quite promin¢ ntly 

For Dorothe \ 
ing toys that th 
was so much of 


| place had been known 
as the Toy Shop. 
was a genius at discover- 
youngsters wanted. She 
child herself, in spite 


~ 
of the silver threads which shone faintly 
through her fair hair, and in spite of the 
tiny wrinkles which encroached on the 
pink-and-whit« her complexion. 

The needles | pins and ink and col- 
lar bones were side issues now, for the lit- 
tle shop overflowed with lead soldiers and 
woolly sheep and furry cats and things 
that had to be wound up, and things 

| that barked when you pulled a string, 
or mewed when you tipped them upside 


down, or ran wheels when you put 
them on the floor. And all the cases were 
crowded with dolls that talked and dolls 
that walked, and dolls that went to sleep, 
and dolls that simply smiled and did noth- 


ing. And there were little china dishes 


heaped with such natural-looking food 
that you really couldn’t believe that the 
spinach and the eggs and the puddings 











GERMANY 





Temple Bailey 


BY KERR EBY 

and the pies and the sausages and the 
salads weren’t ready to eat on the spot! 
There were little iron cook-stoves, and 
houses with all the furniture in them to 
the very last footstool, and with bathtubs 
and electric lights; and there were rail- 
roads that led up to the most wonderful tin 
mountains, with tin trains that stopped 
at tin stations, and with tin signals and 
bridges. 

And every one of these wonderful toys 
was “made in Germany.” 

Dorothea, coming in one dull September 
morning, surveyed her stock for the first 
time without a smile on her face. 

In her hand she held a newspaper. 
She had read it on the trolley, and what 
she read had sickened her. For the paper 
told of the things which Germany was 
doing on the other side of the water, and 
which had nothing to do with dolls or tin 
tracks or lead soldiers. But they had to 
do with real soldiers and with big guns 
and with death and destruction. For Ger- 
many, it seemed, was at war with all the 
world, and Germany was to blame. 

At least, it looked that way to Dorothea. 

It had always seemed to her before that 
the toys had welcomed her. To people 
without imagination, toys are inanimate 
things, but to Dorothea they were as alive 
as the people who bought them. She 
never sold a pussy-cat without hoping 
that it would get a good home; she never 
parted with a wistful bisque baby without 
some anxiety as to the kind of mother it 
was to acquire. And as for her white ele- 
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phants, she always saw them go with a 
heavy heart, fearing that their almost 
. 5 


pathetic mildness might place them at the 
mercy of some boyish tyrant. 

There was only one white elephant left 
Making 


and there would be no others. 
toys was one of the 
arts of peace, and Ger- 
many was at war! 

Dorothea pulled up 
the shades of the big 
window. Every morn- 
ing she set forth in 
that window the toys 
which were to act as a 
lure for the public eye. 
Even in these early 
fall days there were 
those who, passing 
through on their way 
from north-shore re- 
sorts, patronized the 
little place which was 
noted for its unique- 
ness. 

It was quite the 
usual thing for Doro- 
thea to give her white 
elephant the place of 
honor in the window. 
But this morning she 
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He was a small man with an upstanding 
halo of gray hair. But he was not old. 
Like Dorothea, his hair was older than 
his face, and his face was older than 
his heart. He limped a little, and in his 
hand he, too, carried a newspaper. 

“Dear lady,” he 
said, “good morning.” 

Dorothea turned 
and faced him. ‘“Itis 
not good morning, 
Herr von Puttkamer, 
it is bad morning. 
What do you think of 
your country now?” 

“Tt is my country.” 

“And you still de- 
fend it?” 

“It needs no de- 
fense.”’ 

‘Not for this last 
awful thing ?”’ 

“War always brings 
awful things.” 

“But not such 
things as this—the 
shooting of non-com- 
batants—of women 
and of children 

He was very pale. 
“These things are not 


would have none of proved.”’ Then, soft- 
him. The lead sol- ; ly: “Dear lady, are 
diers seemed to offer ro a an ‘ we to quarrel over 
themselves obtrusive- ee Ce, this?” 

ly. The Prussian = She had been all 


troops positively swag- 
gered as Dorothea 
turned a stern eye 
upon them. For a Since then her place | 
moment she surveyed me 
them, then she shut 
the cover of the box 
tightly, hiding the spectacle of their tri- 
umphant insolence. 

She put some books in the window, and 
a row of Kewpie post-cards. These, with 
a few boxes of letter-paper and some half- 
dozen tubes of library paste, made a strict- 
ly American and neutral display. The 
books were published in Boston, the paper 
and paste were Middle West, and the Kew- 
pies were irreproachably United States. 

It was while she was giving the last 
touches to this somewhat sombre display 
that a man opened the door and entered. 


yminently as 
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ready to quarrel with 
him. Yet he was her 
friend. He had a lit- 
tle studio over the T: 'y 
Shop. He gave lessons 
in German and he did 
some translating. 
Their friendship had begun when she 
had carried up to him a letter from a 
firm in Nuremberg. He had helped her 
with that, and had since helped her with 
others. Nowand then,on dull days when 
customers were few, he would come down 
and sit in her little shop and talk to her. 
It was then that she learned of his 
younger brother, Franz. Franz was in 
the German army, and was big and blond 
and beautiful. When Otto spoke of him, 
it was as one speaks of one’s beloved. 

As their friendship had progressed, they 





ad been k wn quite 
the ‘Toy Shop. 
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had walked together in the summer eve- 
nings, in the Public Gardens and across 
the Common. They had even taken a 
few adventuring rides in the swan-boats. 
They had come back to the shop quite 
late after one of these rides, and Dorothea 


had made coffee in her little electric perco- 
lator. At another time they had gone 
down to Marblehead, and had had lobster 


sandwiches at the Pirate House, and had 
looked at the sea by moonlight. 
The memory of these things stopped the 


words which cried for expression. Doro- 
thea was of New England, and prone to 
say the things which were on her mind. 
But the soft voice of the little man was 
again protesting: “Dear lady, surely we 
are not to ¢ ed 

“T don’t want to quarrel,” Dorothea 
told him, ‘‘ but how can I help it when you 
defend this dreadful unnecessary thing? 
Why, every time I look at my toys I 
think: ‘There won’t be any more. There 


won’t be any more lead soldiers or lovely 
dolls or white ele phants.’”’ 

Otto laid his hand on the head of the 
meek white beast. “So, my friend,” he 
said quietly, “it is you and I who are 
to blame, becaus 


e we are of the—Father- 
































land, and presently she will sell you, and 
quarrel with me, and then c 

“T shall never sell him,’’ Dorothea 
flared. ‘I shall keep him always as a mon- 
ument to the folly of your country.” 

And now the fire in her seemed to light 
some fire in him. “It is not folly, but a 
woman cannot understand these things.”’ 

He could have said nothing worse. As 
I have said, Dorothea Dwight was of New 
England. In spite of the modishness of 
her blue-serge frock, in S] vite of the French 
twist to her hair and the silk-steckinged 
slenderness of her feet, she was the prod- 
uct of a civilization which sets women side 
by side with men"mentally. The point of 
view of Otto von Puttkamer seemed to her 
as mediaval as the war which his country 
vas waging. 

“T understand this,” she flung back at 
him, “that a few weeks ago you said that 
the women of England because they des- 
troyed a few pictures and threw a few 
bombs were too hysterical to rule; yet 
your Kaiser, your generals, the men of 
your country, have burned libraries, and 
this morning there’s the cathedral “a 

“There were signalmen in the tow- 
ers 7 
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“Tt is useless to argue’’—her cheeks 
were flaming—‘ the whole thing is of the 
Middle Ages. It is cruel, cowardly. I’m 
sorry to say it, but I must, because I be- 
lieve it, and there isn’t any use in being 
hypocritical about it, is there?” 

“No,” he said, ‘no. But there is 
tragedy in this—that you should say these 
things—to me.”’ 

He turned toward the door, and it was 
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At another time they had gone d 


not until he had crossed the threshold that 
Dorothea called him back. “Please,” she 
said, “I’m sorry 

But her apology came too late. He 
stood quite stiffly and formally beyond 
the door, and said: “ Good-by.” 


II 


Mary BArnes, who helped in the shop, 
arriving late and breathless, was swept by 
Dorothea into a perfect vortex of house- 
cleaning. 

“We might as well do it this morning, 
Mary,” Dorothea said. “I can’t get my 
mind down to anything else.” 

It was noon before Dorothea finished 
her housewifely task. Everything glit- 
tered and shone. The dolls in the cases 
smiled through the clear, clean glass. A 
row of pussy-cats on the counter seemed 
positively to purr with contentment. 
But Dorothea did not partake of the 
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general effulgence. She was nervous and 
tired. It was raining, and as she stood by 
the window looking out on the sodden 
streets, she was conscious of her deep de- 
pression. She knew that she had hurt 


and offended Otto von Puttkamer, and he 


was the very best friend that she had in 
the whole wide world. To be sure, she 
had other friends, nice staid people whom 
she had always known, and whose moth- 





wn to Marblehead. — Page 7 





ers and fathers had known her mother and 
father, and whose grandfathers and grand- 
mothers had known her grandfathers and 
grandmothers, and so on, down to the 
early days of the Massachusetts colony 
when everybody had known everybody 
else. 

It was these friends who conceded to 
her, her proper place as a competent busi- 
ness woman and as a brainy one, and who 
invited her to dine with them on Thanks- 
giving, and to sup with them on Sundays, 
and who sent her tickets to the play, and 
who took her to ride in their limousines, 
and who were altogether considerate and 
kind in a pleasant, middle-aged manner. 
But it was Otto who gave to friendship 
the effect of youth and romance. It was 
Otto who left flowers for her in the most 
unexpected places—a rose fresh and 
nodding from a keyhole, a bunch of vio- 
lets on the bayonet of a tin soldier, the 
cart of the little gray donkey heaped 
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high with crocuses, a spray of hya- 
cinths adorning the brow of the white ele- 
phant. 

And no one but Otto took her adven- 
turing. No one but Otto knew how to 
play. 


And she should 


iss her playmate ! 
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the umbrella, shut the door, turned, and 
peered through the ground glass. 

Baftled by its opaqueness, she darted to 
the window. 

“There,” she said triumphantly, “I did 
not let myself meet him. He was coming 
down the stairs, and if I had met him, 





In the midst of her doleful reflections, 
she was aware that there had come sud- 
denly within the line of her vision a 
big umbrella. Beneath the umbrella 
she could see little feet and a held-up 
black skirt. The umbrella turned toward 
the shop, and was lost in the outer en- 
trance-hall. The door of Dorothea’s shop 
opened into this hall, and a stairway led 
above. 

But it was not up the stairway that the 
umbrella was going, for suddenly the door 
of the shop opened and the umbrella 
came in, precipitately. It was revealed 
in that moment that the little feet be- 
longed to a little old lady, who, dropping 
VoL. LVII 


Mees Dwight, I might have been rude. I 
did not want to speak to him, for one 
should not be rude—if one can avoid! So 
when I saw him, I quite rushed in here 
quickly !”’ 

She had rushed in so quickly that she 
was breathless.- Dorothea was conscious 
that Otto von Puttkamer was passing the 
window. He glanced neither to the right 
nor to the left, but went on. 

The little old lady was very small and 
very fragile. Her little lov ely feet were 
matched by little lovely hands. She was 
in simple and almost severe black. But 
the lace scarf which protected her throat, 
the little flat black hat which framed the 
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oval of her high-bred face, were worn with 
the air which belongs only to the women 
of France. 

“T should not care to quarrel with 
him,” she said, with a catch of her breath, 
“but this morning I have on my heart the 
great cathedral—” Her voice faltered and 
stop} ed. 

“T know,” Dorothea said. ‘‘ Dear Ma- 





Germany 





it, deep in my heart, and I shall think how 
you can make up your quarrel.”’ 

“Tf we make this up, we shall quarrel 
again,’ Dorothea said. “Oh, Madame 
Papin, I would never have believed that I 
could hate any one as I hate the Ger- 
mans.” 

The little lady shrugged. “They are 
beasts,”’she said calmly. Then she leaned 
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** Yes, our hearts weep.’ ’’— Page 717 


dame Papin, I have just quarrelled with 
him myself.”’ 

Madame Papin sat down in the low 
chair which Dorothea had placed for her, 
and folded her little hands. ‘That is 
more serious,” she said; “he loves you, 
chérie.”’ 

Dorothea flushed. “ Please,’ she pro- 
tested. 

Madame Papin leaned forward. “I 
know you do not talk of these things, as 
we talk of them. You are waiting for him 
to tell you—when his eyes are telling it, 
and his voice, and there’s no need for 
words és 

“Oh, please!’’ Dorothea protested again. 
To her Puritan self-consciousness Ma- 
dame Papin’s Gallic frankness was appal- 
ling. 

Madame Papin laughed. Her laugh 
was the trill of a bird. “ We will not talk 
of it, then,” she said; ‘“‘ but I shall think of 





forward and looked straight into the eyes 
of the meek white elephant, upon whose 
dangling tag was blazoned forth the 
damning device—‘*‘ Made in Germany.” 

“T hate you!” said little Madame Pa- 
pin to the white elephant. 


Ill 


“Att the things in my window this 
morning were made in America,’”’ Doro- 
thea said. “It may seem silly, but I 
couldn’t help it.” 

“And now you will have my little 
boxes to show,” cried Madame Papin, 
“and the dinner-cards with the little 
roses.”’ 

Everything that Madame Papin painted 
had little roses, blushing on little china 
dishes, budding on little china boxes, 
wreathed on dinner-cards, rioting on 
bowls and vases and perfume bottles. 
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“T’ve lots of orders for you,” Dorothea 
said as Madame Papin opened her bag and 
brought forth her rosy treasures; ‘it will 
keep you busy until Christmas, madame.”’ 


“T want to be busy,” said the little 
lady. “It is hard work which keeps the 
heart from achi Dear Mees Dwight, 
there are four 
nephews fighting 
in France. I l 
afraid to look at 


the papers I 


I am afraid 
And this was 
war which 1 le 


women afraid 
Dorothea’s h 

went 
counter 
that of little 
old lady. Ar 


presently she said: 


across tne 


‘Dear Madame 
Papin, stay 
have a cup of te 


with me in my lit 
tle office. M ry 
shall get us some 
thing to eat with 
it, and then I’ 
send her home 
we can h; Ve 
together.” I 
And thus it hap i Pate 
pened that 


window disp 


s changed that after 





noon, and it s changed by Madame 
Papin. 

And now who so gay as the little French 
soldiers in the window Line upon line, 


with flags flying 
toward victory 
Madame 
wreathed card 
quite into a cor! 
totally obscured 

With this accomplished, madame sat 
down to knit on gray wool scarfs for the 
Belgians, again to discuss the sins of 
Dorothea’s neighbor. 

“Tt was a week ago,”’ she related with a 
sort of quivering indignation, “‘a week ago 
I met him, Mees Dwight, when I was 
coming in here with the dinner-cards, and 
we spoke of the war. I did not want to 
speak of the war. But he said, most po- 


they seemed to march 
And back of them were 
Papin’s rosy boxes, and _ rose- 

ith the Kewpies pushed 
er, and the tubes of paste 





and 
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litely: ‘Ah, madame, it grieves me that 
your country and mine should be at war.’ 
And I said: ‘Monsieur, my heart weeps 
for France, as yours weeps for Germany.’ 
And he said: ‘ Yes, our hearts weep,’ and 
then, as we walked on together, I said, 
quite with innocence: ‘And my heart 
weeps for the poor 
Belgians.’ Then 
he spoke with such 
sharpness, Mees 
Dwight: ‘But, 
madame, the Bel- 
gians were so ob- 
stinate.’ I gave 
him just one little 
look and [left him, 
and then I 
have not cared to 
speak to him. 
Would you call it 
obstinate, Mees 
Dwight, if some 
one came to you 
and said: ‘Give 
me your white el- 
ephant and your 
lead soldiers and 
your little pussy- 
cats’? You would 
say: ‘They are 
mine—you are a 
robber.’ And now 
it is Germany that 
robs. If I had 
met Herr von Puttkamer this morning I 
might have told him—that ; 

Outside, the wet pavements, illumined 
by the street lamps, glimmered in a gold- 
en mist. Dorothea had not lighted the 
little shop. On an afternoon of rain there 
would be no customers. The toys were 
shadow shapes in the dusk. Dorothea 
dropped down on the stool which she had 
placed for Madame Papin’s little feet. 

‘“Madame,”’ she said, “there was Wa- 
terloo, you know, and you hated the Eng- 
lish “s 

“They were our enemies.” 

“And now you hate the Germans.”’ 

“They are our enemies.” 

The little lady’s needles clicked in the 
ensuing silence. Dorothea’s brain 
busy. She had been nourished, as it were, 
in childhood on stories of the tea which 
had been tumbled into Boston harbor; on 
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the midnight ride, the lights in the old 
North Church, and the embattled farmers. 
She had been saturated with pride at the 
part which Massachusetts had played in 
the struggle for independence. 

In that struggle England had been 
wrong, dead wrong. And as for France, 
had there ever been any war-madness 
to equal the war-madness of Napoleon! 
Should Germany stand alone among the 
nations in the scarlet of military sins? 

And of Herr von Puttkamer was there 
not this to be said: that he would have 
been less of a man if he had not loved his 
country ? 

She rose and moved restlessly about the 
shop, and presently she set a music-box 
playing. It tinkled out, quite consistent- 
ly, a little tune from “The Magic Flute.” 

“There,” said Madame Papin, “even 
the music is their music i 

“Herr von Puttkamer says,’ Dorothea 
stated, ‘“‘that the music of his country, the 
literature, should show us that they would 
not fight for an unjust cause. He says 
that for this if for nothing else we should 
love Germany.” 

“ Won Dieu!” said the little lady from 
among the shadows. ‘Won Dieu! Herr 
von Puttkamer is like the little lead sol- 
liers, he was made in Germany. And when 
he speaks of love, he is thinking of you.” 

Dorothea, flushing, turned on the light, 
and went to the door to answer the post 
man’s knock. Outside on the hall table a 
letter had been left for Otto von Putt- 
kamer. It was a big letter with a foreign 
postmark and with an official look. 

As Dorothea shut the door, Madame 
Papin cried: ‘*Come quickly—Herr von 
Puttkamer this minute passed the win- 
dow.”’ 

And now they heard his step in the hall. 

“If he comes in here,” said the spark- 
ling little lady, “if he comes in here, Mees 


Germany 


Dwight, my little French soldiers shall 
shoot him !”’ 

They heard his slow steps going up the 
stairs, and presently they heard him com 


ing down again. The door opened! 

Their enemy was upon them! 

This was no triumphant enemy, but 
an enemy agonized and pale. In his hand 
he held the letter with the official stamp. 

He did not seem to see Madame Papin. 
His eyes were seeking Dorothea’s. “I 
could not bear it alone, ” he said broke nly 
“Dear lady, my brother—mein Briide 
che nl” 

O little lead soldiers, be glad that you 
have no hearts to break! O meek white 
elephant, be glad that your head is stuffed 
with sawdust, so that you have no mind 
to meditate on this monstrous murderous 
thing: War! 

The hands of Madame Papin were very 
still. Her eyes were dee p wells ol tears. 
But Dorothea felt sudde nly that here was 
something too deep for tears. 

“Dear lady,” Otto was saying, “ 
you cannot hate me—now.’ 

She went toward him swiftly, her hand 
outheld. 

“Tt is—your country,” she said softly. 
“ Right or wrong—it is your country.” 

He took her hands in hi nd bent his 
face upon them, while all the little things 


which had been made in Germany stared 
at the man who had given to Germany the 
thing that, next to this woman who stood 
with her hands in his, he loved more than 
anything else in the whole wide world. 


And now it was Madame Papin who 
broke the silence. She rose from her 
chair and touched Otto on the arm. He 
raised his head and looked down at her. 

“Listen,” she said with great earnest 
ness; ‘listen, my friend. She will con 
fort you. She loves you. And wher 


death is—there are no—enemies.”’ 
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LOVE CALLED 


By Solomon Solis Cohen 


ME NOT AWAY 


I 


Love called me not away. She came 
Straight to the field where I was plowing 
And laid her hand by mine, the while 
She whispered low her sweet avowing: 
“Thy path I’ll choose, that I may fill 
With joy the day laborious, whether 
On rich-loamed plain or stony hill 
We guide the furrowing share together.”’ 


Shapely the hand I bent to kiss, 
White, as a lily long and slender; 

And all my soul was aflood with bliss 

But I laughed in my heart: “Shall a hand like this 
Hold the staff of a plow in its grasp so tender?”’ 


Yet days there came, when that hand held true 
The plow wherefrom my grasp had faltered, 

Whilst glance and call gave courage new, 
Though frowning skies the world had altered. 


And thus are toil and joy made one 
Through Love's high magic, day by day, 
Who walks beside me in the field, 
Nor called me from the plow away. 


II 


Love walked beside me in the field 

When as the time had come for sowing; 
Or whiles, danced merrily before, 

Right, left, her lavish handfuls throwing. 


Like song of bird her laughter rang; 
Like laughter of the brook, her chanting: 
‘In gladness sow, for who may know,” 
She sang, “The harvest of his planting! 
If empty prove the garnered ears— 
If bursting sheaves the wains o’erburden— 
Alike through lean and plenteous years, 
Shall bloom the flowers Love hath for guerdon.”’ 


Bright smiled the eyes that I bent to kiss, 

Through tears with sad, sweet memories laden; 
And I thrilled in my heart: “But a fool would miss 
The workday world with its pain-won bliss, 

For the dull delights of a toilless Aiden!” 


And thus it comes to pass that life 
Is full and rich, whate’er the yield 

Of acres plowed and sown; for still, 
Love walks beside me in the field! 


Vot. LVII.— 70 
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= general impression pre- 
vailed from the beginning 
that the building of the 
KN @ Panama Canal comprised 
Sy Oe one of the world’s greatest 
engineering and the 
tremendous scope of the work as it de- 
veloped during the construction period 
served to mould this impression into a 
fixed belief; yet Mr. Stevens, who, for 
nearly two years had control on the Isth- 
mus, not only of all construction, but of 
those various co-ordinate branches which 
were essential adjuncts to the building of 
the Canal, expressed the opinion that the 
engineering features were the least diffi- 
cult, describing them as “of magnitude 
and not of intricacy.” On the other 
hand, his experience convinced him that 
the administrative problems were the 
greater, presenting as they did many un- 
usual features, involving an immense 
amount of detail and extending into ev- 
ery branch of business, with ramifications 
touching many phases of social and do- 
mestic economy. 

In every undertaking of an engineering 
character there must necessarily be a 
greater or less amount of administrative 
detail resulting from problems of supply, 
labor, policy, and considerations arising 
out of them. In the case of the Panama 
Canal, not only were these problems pres- 
ent, but, as compared with those of engi- 
neering, they made the latter appear rela- 
tively small. 

The very magnitude of the work im- 
posed difficulties which would have ex- 
isted even had it been undertaken in any 
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portion of the United States, but these dif 
ficulties were increased materially by rea 
son of having to carry on the work 
tropical country, sparsely populated, non- 
productive, affording no skilled and very 
little efficient common labor, with cus- 
toms and modes of living as different as 
the civilizations of North and Central 
America have been since the settlement 
of these portions of the western hemi- 
sphere, with a heavy rainfall during the 
greater portion of the year, and with 
a reputation for unhealthfulness which 
placed Panama in the category of one of 
the worst pest-holes of the earth. 

It would seem that these circumstances 
and conditions imposed sufficient burdens, 
but they must needs be increased. As in 
the earliest days of our Civil War there 
arose the popular but ill-advised cry of 
“On to Richmond !”’ so, with the acquisi- 
tion of the territory and the organization 
of the directing force on the Is thmus, 
came a clamor to “make the dirt fly, 
without heed or ery: for the existing 
conditions under which the work had to 
be done; and when the results attained 
did not appear to be adequate there fol- 
lowed criticisms which were unjust and 
disheartening, considering that those on 
the ground, though handicapped on all 
sides, were doing their very best to secure 
results. The beginning of the Canal work 
coincided with the most flourishing period 
of the “ muck-raking”’ magazine writers 
and unscrupulous free-lances contributing 
to the daily press; and this popular clamor 
and criticism were fed and inflamed by a 
number of articles which misstated facts, 
misrepresented conditions, and attempted 
to convict the organization of utter in- 
severe penalty fer 


law, which imposes ; 


fringement. 
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competency. It happened, as it often 
happens in the lives of individuals, that 
when the Canal organization most needed 
support it received harsh criticism in- 
stead, while later, when success was as- 
sured, there was a superabundance of 
praise. 

The amount of preparatory work that 
had been accomplished prior to the ad- 
vent of the third commission in 1907 was 
enormous, and it never will be appre- 
ciated, nor will proper credit be given to 
those who planned and executed it, for 
relatively few are thoroughly familiar 
with the details of the difficulties en- 
countered. In the subsequent apparently 
smooth working of the vast machine that 
had been created there was no evidence 
of the trials, worries, and vexations that 
were overcome in order to “make the dirt 
fly” and to secure ‘“ yardage’’—which, 
even to the end of the construction period, 
seemed to the popular eye to be the only 
desideratum. 

Much that was of inestimable value had 
been learned from the French and from 
their experience, and that they builded 
well so far as they went is the consensus of 
opinion of all those who know. Their 
failure was due, not to faulty engineering, 
for their engineering was above criticism; 
not to the lack of proper sanitation, which 
appears to be the popular belief—for they 
worked on through the various epidem- 
ics that occurred, new men undauntedly 
taking the places of those who fell— 
but purely and simply to poor and mal- 
administration. They were handicapped 
also in that they constituted merely a pri- 
vate corporation working under a con- 
cession, without absolute control over the 
territory—a situation which brought diffi- 
culties and delays. These were removed 
entirely when the United States acquired 
its rights through treaty provisions. 

The forces of the United States were 
fortunate in other respects, for before the 
transfer of the work to them preventive 
medicine had made such advances as to 
make possible the conversion of the pest- 
hole into a habitat where most white men 
could live and work. The diseases which 
sapped the energy and vitality of the men 
and struck terror to their souls were ma- 
laria and yellow fever. The cause of the 
former had been discovered by Sir Ronald 
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Ross, of the British army, who formulated 
rules by which an infected locality could 
be rid of its influences. Not only were 
his theory and practises known, but we 
had the benefit of his advice and experi- 
ence, for he visited the Isthmus on invi- 
tation of the commission at the insti- 
gation of the health authorities in order 
that we might have his assistance. After 
Sir Ronald Ross’s discovery, Doctors 
Reed, Lazear, and Carroll, in Cuba, with 
Aristides Agramonte, a Cuban immune, 
proved the correctness of the theory ad- 
vanced by Doctor Carlos Finlay, of Ha- 
vana, that yellow fever was transmitted 
only by the mosquito, and prescribed the 
methods that resulted in ridding Cuba of 
that dread disease; it naturally followed 
that the Isthmus could be freed in the 
same way. Finally, great advances had 
been made in construction machinery of 
all kinds, making the equipment used by 
the French obsolete, though this was con- 
tinued in use by the Americans until it 
could be replaced by the more modern 
and up-to-date appliances that experience 
had shown would accomplish the results. 

Because of the reputation of Panama, 
difficulty was experienced in securing the 
necessary skilled and unskilled labor, but 
systems of recruiting had been worked out 
and were in satisfactory operation in 1907, 
when the force aggregated about 5,500 
“gold” employees and 24,000 “silver,”’ or 
common, laborers. Notwithstanding the 
fact that at this time the*Isthmus had 
been freed from yellow fever, the dread of 
the tropics was still extant, making it dif- 
ficult to secure American workmen. Even 
when I came to the Isthmus the bad name 
still clung to the locality, so that many of 
my friends took leave of me in a way to 
create the impression that they never ex- 
pected to see me return. This condition 
was aggravated somewhat by a profes- 
sional paper that was given wide public- 
ity, to the effect that blondes do not get 
on well in the tropics. Though I had 
seen it, one of my colleagues, calling my 
attention to it, expressed the hope that I 
might hold out against this handicap 
and when this hope was reiterated there 
came to mind the possible vacancy that 
the average service man is always antic- 
ipating ! 

The assembled force had to be housed 
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and fed. Many houses were acquired 
from the French, but not sufficient for the 
needs, nor were they always accessible to 
the work in progress. Extensive build- 
ing operations were undertaken, includ- 
ing the erection of offices, storehouses of 
various kinds, quarters, hotels, messes, 
kitchens, hospitals, and schools. (The 
arbitrary nomenclature that became cur- 
rent on the Isthmus is of interest. The 
terms “gold” and “silver,” the former 
designating the high-grade employee, usu- 
ally American, and the latter the lower 
grades, usually West Indian or European, 
are well known. A “hotel” in the Zone, 
excepting the Tivoli and the Washington, 
is not a hotel at all in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but is merely a mess-house, 
which may or may not have quarters at- 
tached, for serving meals to “gold”’ em- 
ployees. ‘* Mess,” on the other hand, as 
used on the Isthmus, always means a mess 
for Europeans, and ‘kitchen ”’ a mess for 
West Indians.) 

New settlements were located and con- 
structed with a view of accessibility to 
the work. The terminal cities of Pan- 
ama and Colon were without pavements, 
sewers, or running water, and under the 
treaty these were to be provided by the 
United States, reimbursement to be ac- 
complished at the end of the fifty-year 
period. This work was in progress as 
well as similar improvements in the vari- 
ous settlements that were building or 
completed. Machine-shops were rehabil- 
itated or added to, and new ones con- 
structed for assembling the machinery 
purchased in the United States, for man- 
ufacturing parts in order to avoid the de- 
lay incident to securing them from the 
manufacturers, and for making repairs. 

The commissary of the Panama Rail- 
road was enlarged and an adequate cold- 
storage plant for the proper care of meats 
and the manufacture of ice was in course 
of construction; local commissaries were 
established at the various settlements; 
and a system of supply was in operation 
between the main commissary and those 
at the different localities, as well as with 
the hotels, messes, and kitchens. 

Probably the most difficult problem 
was the feeding of the force. Boarding- 
houses and restaurants thrived, but not 
so the men, and the stories told, exagger- 








ated no doubt with the passage of time, 
are of conditions which, to say the least, 
were decidedly unpleasant. <A local con- 
tract was made for running a hotel at 
Culebra, and the subsistence privilege for 
the entire force was advertised and bids 
were received. No doubt the controvers\ 
over the Markel contract is still fresh in 
the memory of many. Mr. Stevens pro- 
tested so vigorously that this proposed 
method of furnishing meals was aban- 
doned and the commission undertook the 
work itself. To Mr. Jackson Smith is duc 
the credit for the system that was intro- 
duced and made effective for feeding the 
“gold” force in hotels at an expense to 
the men of thirty cents per meal, the 
European labor in messes at forty cents 
per day, and the West Indian labor at 
thirty cents per day. 

Thought and attention were given to 
the storage and distribution of construc- 
tion supplies. A system was instituted 
for shipping material and equipment di- 
rect from the dock to the places where 
needed, preventing congestion and saving 
double handling. A large storehouse was 
erected for reserve supplies of all kinds 
that might be needed and without which 
delays to the work would result. The 
great distance from the source of produc- 
tion and supply, and the necessity for 
keeping the work going, made the suppl) 
of material a very important feature. 

The Panama Railroad, constructed in 
1850-5 by Americans with American cap- 
ital, constituted a part of one of the 
through routes between the east and 
west; its commercial interests had to be 
continued, and, in addition, it must assist 
in the construction of the Canal. The 
roadbed, equipment, and facilities were 
scarcely adequate for the former alone, 
and, with the immense quantities of sup- 
plies required for the Canal, they became 
totally inadequate. The road was double- 
tracked and rebuilt to suit the heavier 
equipment that had been ordered, round- 
houses were constructed, docks erected, 
and yards built at the terminals and at 
various places along the line for the han- 
dling of freight of all kinds and spoil from 
the Canal. 

All of these various branches of the 
work came directly under the control of 
the chief engineer, and it was necessary 


























them with the construc- 
tion of the Canal. Under these circum- 
stances, it can readily be seen that Mr. 
Stevens's that the adminis- 
trative problems were greater than those 
of engineering, were correct. 

In the various questions 
that arose in the work under the control 
of the chief e1 there were other ad- 
ministrative problems which were han- 
dled directly by the chairman of the com- 
mission, Mr. Theodore P. Shonts, who 
occupied the position from April 1, 1905, 
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o March 4, 1907. They included the 
purchase of supplies, which were bought 


d specifications prepared 
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he accounting for mon- 
eys and property, legal matters affecting 
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One of the departments on the Isthmus 
not yet touched upon, and a very impor- 
tant one, was that of government. Under 


United States obtained 
control and jurisdiction 
1 across the Isthmus ten 
iles on either side of the 


the treaty, the 


from Panama the 


of a strip of 


miles wide, five 


centre line of the Canal to be constructed, 
so that there were required, as soon as the 
transfer of the strip was effected, a code 
of laws, a fiscal system, and the other 
machinery necessary for the establish- 


ment of a form of government. While 
the Spooner Act gave the President au- 
thority to make such regulations and es- 
tablish such tribunals as might be required 
to exercise the control under the treaty, 
Congress, by specific enactment, delegated 
to the President the exercise of civic, ju- 
dicial, and military functions in the Zone, 
to be exercised through such person or 
persons as he might determine, but such 
delegation of authority was to cease with 
the expiration of the Fifty-eighth Con- 
gress (March 4, 1905 The President 
exercised this authority through the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission, which became 
the legislative body, announced that the 
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laws of the land would continue in force 
until changed by competent authority, 
and appointed a member of the commis- 
sion as governor of the Canal Zone 
Major-General George W. Davis, U.S. A., 
who brought to the task valuable experi- 
ence gained in Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pine Islands. At that time the Zone was 
divided into municipalities, each with its 
mayor, secretary, treasurer, and munici- 
pal council, so that a political organiza- 
tion was established for the government 
of the strip, but without the elective fran- 
chise. Laws were prescribed, courts es- 
tablished, police, fire force, postal sys- 
tem, customs service, and schools were 
organized as the needs of the situation 
demanded. This department also had 
charge of all questions that arose be- 
tween the republic of Panama and the 
Canal Zone. The governor was given the 
power of reprieve, pardon, and depor- 
tation. The Fifty-eighth Congress ad- 
journed without legislating for the Canal 
or continuing the authority it had vested 
in the President, so that the commission 
lost its legislative functions. A de facto 
government had been established, how- 
ever; the work had to proceed; new con- 
ditions as they arose had to be met; so 
that President Roosevelt continued the 
government but legislated through the 
medium of Executive Orders. Attention 
was Called in a previous article to the abo- 
lition of the old municipalities, with their 
organizations, and the substitution of ad- 
ministrative districts; the political form 
of government disappeared and was re- 
placed by one of Executive Order. There 
resulted from this a unique autocracy 
which continued in force throughout the 
construction period. 

With the concentration of the functions 
of the chairman and chief engineer under 
Mr. Stevens on March 4, 1907, his ad- 
ministrative duties were enlarged, so that 
his conclusions were still further justi- 
fied. When the third commission assumed 
charge, a vast amount of preparatory 
work had been completed or was well ad- 
vanced toward completion. In fact, at 
the time that he submitted his resignation, 
Mr. Shonts was credited with saying 
“there only remained the construction of 
the Canal.” Notwithstanding this, suffh- 
cient administrative work remained to 
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make me agree with Mr. Stevens’s conclu- 
sions. 

The engineering side of the enterprise 
was necessarily of very great importance, 
for the success of the undertaking was 
dependent upon the proper solutions of 
the problems involved, both theoretically 
and practically. The construction of the 
locks presented no new problems, though 
some novel features were introduced in the 
operating machinery for the locks and 
spillways; neither did the dams, dredging, 
or dry excavation; the methods adopted 
had been in use elsewhere. The difficul- 
ties were due to size and were sufficiently 
great in themselves; there is no desire or 
intent to detract from them or to belittle 
their importance. There were also ques- 
tions concerning the plans of the Canal 
and methods of construction that re- 
quired administrative action, and to these 
were added the problems or questions 
which arose in all the other departments 
and divisions, so that on the whole the 
administrative side of the work, including 
the co-ordination of its various parts, was 
the greater. This is more especially true 
if there be embraced under administra- 
tion, where it properly belongs, the prob- 
lem caused by the “human element.” 

[In any line of endeavor this is always 
the uncertain factor. It can be told with 
a great degree of accuracy what a particu- 
lar piece of machinery will do under speci- 
fied conditions, or, knowing a man, what 
that man will do under normal circum- 
stances, but take 40,000 men gathered 
from all parts of the world, place them in 
a tropical country, many miles from home 
and away from the ties and associations 
which have more or less guided and re- 
strained them, and the “human element” 
straightway becomes a problem heavily 
charged with uncertainties and difficul- 
ties. I have been asked frequently what 
part of the work I considered the most 
difficult, and the reply was, invariably, 
the human problem; it extended from the 
highest to the lowest. 

That contentment leads to efficiency 
was fully recognized at the beginning of 
the enterprise, and had resulted in the 
adoption of a broad, generous, and what 
seemed to me a very wise policy in regard 
tothe force. Steps were taken to provide 
comfortable quarters, the men were en- 





couraged to bring their families to the 
Isthmus when the quarters available per- 
mitted, and, as an additional inducement, 
reduced rates of transportation on Pan- 
ama Railroad steamers were established, 
sufficient only to pay subsistence and ser- 
vice. The necessary furniture for the 
quarters was provided at the expense 
of the commission, with the exception 
of linen, table and kitchen ware, which 
could be brought from the United States 
at reduced freight rates or purchased 
from the commissary at practically cost 
price. About one-third of our “gold” 
employees were married men occupying 
family quarters. Taking into considera- 
tion the plant expenditure, water, fuel, 
light, medical attendance, and other priv- 
ileges which were granted free, it was es- 
timated that the families cost us $40 and 
the bachelors $14 per month. This was 
only a rough calculation, but the ratio of 
cost as between the married employee and 
the bachelor which it gives is no doubt 
nearly correct, and affords an idea of the 
large expense that was incurred in mak- 
ing our settlements semi-permanent com- 
munities rather than mere construction 
camps. The size of the job, the length of 
time required for its execution, and the 
results attained in increased efficiency 
and stability of the force fully justified 
the cost. Furthermore, the presence of 
women was necessary, not only for their 
influence in their respective home lives, 
but, in a larger way, for their influence on 
the social fabric as a whole. I do not be- 
lieve, as has been claimed by some, that a 
body of American men would, during a 
few years, become absolute savages if left 
without the influence of good women, but 
I do believe, for so experience has shown, 
that there would be a marked social and 
moral deterioration. 

Notwithstanding the large percentage 
of “gold’’ employees in family quarters, 
there was always demand for more fam- 
ily quarters than could be supplied. On 
October 1, 1907, the number of applica- 
tions for family quarters in excess of those 
completed, under construction, or author- 
ized, was three hundred and nine, and it 
was estimated that the construction of 
quarters toaccommodate these applicants, 
including furniture, light, water, and 
sewer-system extensions, would entail an 
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expenditure of upward of a million dol- 
lars, with no assurance, because of the 
constant changing of the force, that this 
amount would be sufficient. It was this 
estimated expenditure and the uncer- 
tainties of the future which led to the 
change in the existing policy noted in 
a previous article, whereby employees 
would be pro\ ided with bachelor quarters, 
but there would be no obligation to supply 
family quarters to an employee who en- 
tered the service after January 1, 1908. 
With this change in policy, it was decided 
to carry two lists of applicants for family 
quarters—list No. 1 for men who entered 
the service prior to January 1, 1908, and 
list No. 2 for men who were employed 
subsequent to that date and therefore, 
according to the conditions of their em- 
ployment, not entitled to family quarters, 
but who might be supplied after all appli- 
cants on the No. r list had been assigned. 
These lists of applicants for quarters and 
the interest taken in them formed one of 
the prominent features of domestic life 
on the Isthmus. They were kept at the 
several stations by the district quarter- 
masters and wert required to be posted 
so that they might be inspected at any 
time. And they were inspected; they 
were watched with hawklike attention, 
and if through any error the name of an 
applicant did not occupy its proper place 
no time was lost by the person concerned 
in bringing the circumstance to the atten- 
tion of the authorities. 

Ministers of 
were employed by 
suitable buildings « 


various denominations 
the commission, and 
rected in the settle- 


ments for religious services and Sunday- 
schools. These buildings were of two 
stories; the lower was used for church 
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of the United States. 
were met by a representative of the de- 
partment having charge of such matters, 
sent to the localities where their services 
were needed, and housed in a community 
where, as a general rule, they were among 


On arrival, they 


total strangers. There were no tradi- 
tions other than the stories of the earlier 
days on the Isthmus, which time mag- 
nitied and enlarged, so that what little 
ground for truth might have existed for 
them originally could scarcely be dis- 
cerned; no social coteries of any kind; 
no so-called public sentiment to form 
rules of living; on one, outside of the na- 
tives, had grown up in any of the commu- 
nities; and though the grown-ups found 
themselves brought together for one com- 
mon purpose, yet each one’s particular in- 
terest in that purpose differed in a great 
measure from that of most of the others. 
They found that everything was deter- 
mined in accordance with the rules of 
the commission and their interpretation; 
that their status as to the selection of 
quarters, as well as other privileges, was 
determined by the wage they earned, so 
that money became rather the dominant 
factor in determining a man’s position, 
and necessarily his family’s, in the com- 
munity in which he lived, causing rival- 
ries, with attendant jealousies and heart- 
burnings. 

The efforts to make the Zone a more 
comfortable and attractive place in which 
to live, and thus secure greater stability 
of the force, were not entirely successful. 
After the Isthmus had been put in a 
healthful condition and the danger of a 
yellow-fever or other epidemic had been 
entirely eliminated, there was a constant 
stream of employees leaving the Isthmus, 
compelling the emplovment of other men 
to take their places. In the year 1907, for 
instance, referring to the “gold”’ force, 
5,804 men were employed and there were 
4.307 separations from the service for all 
causes; or, stating the matter another 
way, in order to increase the force by 
1.437 men during that year, it was neces- 
sary to employ four times as many. 

The climate and the distance from 
home were not conducive to contentment; 
on the whole, a general clearing-house be- 
came an important factor in the common 
desire to secure harmony, and the “Sun- 
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day court,” which seems to have at- 
tracted attention, was established more 
for this purpose than with the idea of 
meting out justice. All employees, irre- 
spective of color, were accorded a hear- 
ing; but soon the demand on available 
time became so great that I was obliged 
to have the assistance of Mr. McIlvaine, 
chief clerk of my office, and Mr. May, 
my secretary, confining my attention to 
the “gold”’ employees and those negroes 
whose cases could be settled by no one 
else. The troubles were generally due to 
some misinterpretation of the rules, mis- 
understanding of the regulations, com- 
plaints concerning the behavior of neigh- 
bors, the treatment received from officials, 
or the lack of proper appreciation of the 
services of the caller as indicated by the 
pay he was receiving. 

The quarters question gave the great- 
est trouble, and the difficulties increased 
when, in 1908, family quarters were no 
longer promised. The houses acquired 
from the French were of various sizes and 
types, and the new buildings erected were 
built in accordance with type plans that 
had been adopted. Trouble arose from 
the fact that certain employees had a 
greater amount of room than others doing 
the same class of work. Mr. Jackson 
Smith evolved the method of determining 
the assignment of quarters on the basis of 
the wage earned. Rules were formulated 
governing their assignment and occu- 
pation which, while they worked hard- 
ships in certain individual cases, covered 
the situation very satisfactorily on the 
whole, notwithstanding that bickerings 
and grumblings continued. Early in my 
career on the Isthmus I made an exception 
to the rules in a case which appealed to 
the sympathies—contrary to the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Smith, who predicted 
trouble—and I learned to regret it. Since 
then the rules governing quarters have 
been like the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. 

The large majority of the quarters were 
of the four-family type, two families below 
and two above, those on each floor sepa- 
rated by vertical partitions. With the 
floors and partitions of single planks, with 
sounds penetrating to all parts of the 
building, with water flowing through 
from the floors above on the neighbors 
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below, with Mrs. Jones’s company dis- 
turbing Mr. Smith’s sleep (he being on 
night work), or the latter’s children mis- 
treating or abusing the former’s, these 
quarters became prolific sources of trouble 
and complaint. 

The furniture allotments gave trouble, 
for, though rules were formulated pre- 
scribing the allowance of furniture, it is 
certain that additional pieces were given 
to some employees and denied others. It 
was alleged that favoritism was shown by 
the local quartermasters, and the situa- 
tion became so acute that an allowance 
was fixed for the various types of quarters, 
inspections were made, and furniture re- 
moved or added as the particular case 
might require. Similarly, stringent reg- 
ulations had to be adopted governing 
the number of electric lights and the 
use of electrical appliances, such as irons, 
toasters, etc., because of the complaints 
of special privileges enjoyed by others. 
There was a letter written by a woman in 
Gorgona complaining that her neighbor 
had two oil student-lamps while she had 
only electric lights. Oil-lamps were in 
use prior to the installation of the electric 
plants, and these two had not been col- 
lected when electricity was substituted. 
The pay of this woman’s husband was 
greater than the pay received by the 
possessor of the student-lamps, therefore 
there was favoritism and discrimination. 

The commissaries came in for a large 
share of complaint, due to the quality of 
supplies and the treatment of patrons by 
employees. Quarrels with the neighbors 
because of the children, domestic differ- 
ences, debts that were long due and could 
not be collected, treatment of patients by 
doctors and attendants, treatment meted 
out by foremen and others to their sub- 
ordinates—questions of all kinds were 
brought up. I became the father con- 
fessor, and was called on to settle all sorts 
of questions raised by all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, women, and children. 

Though it was necessary for us to have 
the women, and their influence has been 
beneficent and of great value to the work, 
it is a fact that their presence introduced 
many new perplexities. That Mrs. Jones 
had a more desirable house than Mrs. 
Smith, or that Mrs. Smith had three mis- 
sion rockers while Mrs. Jones had only 
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two, would not appear to any one who has 
not lived on the Isthmus as having much 
to do with the construction of a canal con- 
necting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
However, one who had to listen to Mrs. 
Jones or Mrs. Smith as they narrated 
their grievances at length and with insist- 
ent demand for immediate redress might 
that these matters 
And they were 


be forced to conclude 
were of vital importance. 


Iboa Heights, in which all Canal « 


lin the rotunda in 


the 


cide the location of the Pacific flight of 
locks—and the former was the more diffi- 
cult task of the two. 

Next to the questions of quarters and 
furniture, the wage scale was the source 
of more complaint than anything else. 
A table prepared by direction of Mr. 
Shonts in 1906, comparing the wages paid 
in the various trades with the average 
wages paid in the United States in similar 
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of importance. If Mrs. Smith were dis- 
satisfied, Mr. Smith was apt to be dissat- 
isfied also, with consequent loss of in- 
terest in his work and lack of efficiency ; 
and if these little grievances and dissatis- 
factions had been allowed to smoulder 
they would have spread and become gen- 
eral throughout the force, seriously affect- 
ing the whole human machine. In build- 
ing the Canal it was just as necessary to 
see that Mrs. Smith had a good stove, 
that her commissaries delivered 
promptly, and that, in general, she re- 
ceived all the rights and privileges to 
which she was entitled, as it was to de- 
Vor. LVII.—77 


were 


employments, showed that the increases 
were not uniform in amounts. The same 
was true also in regard to positions not 
belonging to the trades. Under the or- 
ganization in effect prior to January 8, 
1908, the heads departments were 
largely responsible for the wages in their 
respective departments, and men were in- 
duced to transfer from one to another on 
promise of an increase, which not only 
caused dissatisfaction but tended to dis- 
rupt the organization. Much thought 
was given to the wages for the trades; 
and while some minor changes were made 
where increases were possible, on the 


of 
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whole the wage scale was maintained, for 
to have decreased the pay of any craft 
would have caused trouble. It was 
deemed better policy to bear with the 
complaints and hold the wages undis- 
turbed until the end of the construction 
period. 

So far as the salaries attaching to other 
positions were concerned, a uniform wage 
scale was established on January 1, 1910; 
an attempt was made at that time to fix 
the pay to conform 
to the position and 
the responsibilities 
attached toit. Un- 
der a resolution of 
the commission 
dated September 5, 
1904, officers of the 
army, navy, and 
Marine Hospital 
corps, while serving 
on duty with the 
commission, were to 
receive an increase 
of fifty per cent of 
their service pay. 
This was not fair 
to the civilians and 
was resented. Ef- 
fective September 
15, 1908, I had this 
resolution revoked, 
and officers from 
the various services 
received the pay at- 
tached to the positions filled by them; if 
this were greater than the service pay the 
incumbents received the difference, other- 
wise they served without extra compensa- 
tion. When the law for the permanent 
organization was under consideration this 
question of the unbalanced wage scale 
was discussed with the committees of 
Congress. I believed that service on the 
Isthmus merited an increase over the pay 
for similar employment in the United 
States, suggested that provision be made 
for this, and the law provides for an in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent. The re- 
sult will be that as wages increase in the 
United States there will be a correspond- 
ing increase on the Canal, and vice versa. 

A number of the tangles that needed 
unravelling were due to nothing more or 
less than the braggadocio of some of the 
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men who claimed to be receiving greater 
pay or more privileges than they actually 
were and which others felt they should 
alsoenjoy. An instance in point occurred 
as I was moving my belongings from An- 
con to Culebra the Sunday morning after 
I had assumed charge. The train was 
crowded and the vacant place beside me 
was taken by a man I didn’t know, who 
regaled me with the fact that there were 
to be “great doings”’ the following week, 


‘Se 
\ 


Me 


7 


for a party of New York capitalists was 
coming down en route to South America, 
where the construction of a continental 
railroad was to be undertaken, and engi- 
neers were to be taken from the Canal. 
He had received an offer of $400 per 
month, but as this was no better than the 
pay he was receiving, and as he had six 
weeks’ leave with pay due him, he was 
holding out for $500 and ¢ xpec ted to get 
it. I had met, I thought, all the men 
drawing such salaries, and he certainly 
was not among them. We parted at Cu- 
lebra. The following morning I again 
met this companion of mine at the site of 
the Sosa-Corozal Dam, carrying an in 
strument. We passed the time of day 
and met again at the Corozal Station. 
There was time, before the train left, for 
me to go to the hotel for some ice-water, 
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and he joined me after inquiring where I preciated at the value placed by them- 
was going. At the hotel I found that the selves; this class was hopeless, and the 
steward was a man who had served at only advice that could be given was 
West Point while I 

was there; the rec- ; =v ae 

ognition was mutu- 

al, and he inquired 

what he could do for 








the colonel My 
companion st 





ire¢ 

} 
at me somewnhat 
dazed, asked who I 
was, and, on !earn- 


ing, exclaimed: 
“My God! And I 
was talking with 
you yesterday j 
It appeared that he 
didn’t want a drink, 
after all, as he left 
abruptly. I found 
that he was em- 
ployed as a rodi 














at $1,000 a year. 
He left the service 
later to accept 
more lucrati Do- 
sition in the States, and we parted good to trv some other locality where such 
friends. That type of man is found ev- talents were in greater demand. 

In the endeaver 
to make the Isth- 
mus attractive and 
to secure a con- 
tented force, club 
houses were built 
by the government 
and turned over to 
the Young Men's 
Christian Associa- 
tion management 
for operat ion. 
These club-houses 
were constructed in 
the larger settle- 
ments and did much 
to accomplish the 
desired end. They 
vere In course of con 
struction when the 
third commission 
ed assumed control, 

but the Young Men’s 
Christian Associa- 
erywhereandhis*varns”’ furnishcausefor tion had appointed a superintendent to 
discontent. Of course we also had with have charge of their operation and man- 
us the men whose services were not ap- agement, and he was on the Isthmus. 
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The first one, which was at Culebra, was 
opened for activities in May, 1907, fol- 
lowed by those at Empire, Gorgona, and 
Cristobal. 

Each of these clubs was furnished with 
a library, supplied with a graphophone, 
billiard and pool tables, bowling-alleys, 
checkers, chess, card-tables, a lecture- 
room with piano, and a general lounging- 
room where were magazines and daily 
and weekly papers from different sections 
of the United States. It had been decided, 
prior to my arrival, that dancing would be 
permitted, and clubs were formed for this 
purpose. This, I believe, was an innova- 
tion in Y. M. C. A. establishments, and it 
was an excellent one, for there seemed to 
be a greater desire for dancing in the trop- 
ics than in the temperate zone, certainly 
so before the introduction of the modern 
dances. Each club-house was in charge 
of a secretary, and later on to each one an 
assistant secretary was added to look af- 
ter the athletic features. Various teams 
were organized to advance and encourage 
sports, such as bowling and basket-ball, 
and competition between the various 
club-houses became very keen. Prior to 
the opening of the first club-house, I found 
that considerable feeling existed among 
the men against the institution, for there 
was a large Catholic element in the force, 
and there was an idea extant that those of 
this faith would be excluded from mem- 
bership through the exercise of religious 
ceremonies to which they could not con- 
form. The affairs of the clubs were to be 
in charge of an advisory board to be ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the commis- 
sion, and I appointed on this board a 
Catholic for the very purpose of overcom- 
ing this feeling. It was also arranged that 
Bible classes and other religious services 
usually held in the Y. M. C. A.’s in the 
United States would not be organized by 
the management, leaving such activities, 
should any develop, entirely to the mem- 
bership. There were other wrinkles that 
required smoothing out, but they were 
only such incidents as are liable to occur 
whenever there is a lack of tact on the part 
of the local management, and they were 
soon removed. The expense of these clubs 
was a greater drain on our appropriations 
than we anticipated originally, yet they 
were fully justified by the results secured. 











The women and children were ad- 
mitted, and the children between certain 
ages had the privileges of the clubs during 
hours which would not interfere with the 
men. The women liked to lounge in the 
lobbies of these buildings in the evenings. 
This proved attractive to the class some- 
iimes scornfully designated as ‘* pen-push- 
ers,’ but I fear deterred numbers of 
the men who, in Isthmian nomenclature, 
were known as “rough-necks”’ from tak- 
ing advantage of the attractions offered 
by the clubs. 

With all the good that the clubs ac- 
complished, I didn’t feel that they went 
far enough. Sunday was one of the days 
when some sort of amusement was re- 
quired. The club-houses on Sundays af- 
forded diversion and recreation through 
their libraries, magazines, and newspapers 
to those classes of employees who were 
given to reading, but the construction 
men—those in the ditch and on the locks 
and dams—found little enjoyment in that 
way, and could not take advantage of 
the games which were provided, for they 
were prohibited on Sundays. Their only 
recourse, therefore, was to seek their 
pleasures in the terminal cities, Panama 
and Colon, where the saloons, shooting 
galleries, billiard and pool rooms, and 
bowling-alleys were open. I strongly fa- 
vored the use of all the facilities of the 


; 


club-houses on Sunday, but I found a 


strong opposition to this on the part of 
the management, though a canvass of the 
force showed that a majority preferred 
such a course. 

When the general secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A. visited the Isthmus we dis- 
cussed the situation, but I could make no 
headway with him; he felt that such a 
radical change in their policy would be 
the cause of just criticism and censure, 
and announced that the Y. M. C. A. 
would withdraw from the management 
of our club-houses should such a course 
be adopted. Conditions on the Isthmus 
were so entirely different from those in 
any locality in the United States that I 
argued in favor of an exception; men at 
home had no such cities as those at the 
terminals of the Canal; the temptations 
were greater and the restraining influ- 
ences less. While admitting this, he con- 
tended that others would not understand, 
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and he even doubted if there would be so 
very many who would forsake the flesh- 
pots and the devil, as offered in Panama 
and Colon, for the benefits of the club- 
houses. It is true that there might not 
have been many, but, having seen a num- 
ber of men go bad, I felt that if one 
were saved it yuld the criticism 
that would fol He was obdurate, and, 
realizing that I would be unable to effect 
a change of policy because of the influence 
that would be exerted against me, I gave 
up the idea for a time. When the reor- 
ganization of the force was arranged the 
largest Canal settlement was in such close 
proximity to Pai i that I again took up 
the question, and through the influence of 
Mr. Cleveiand H. Dodge and Mr. Cyrus 
H. McCormick, both of whom, fortu- 
nately, visited the Isthmus at an oppor- 
tune time, Sunday opening was secured, 
with the proviso, to which I gladly con- 
sented, that games 

during the hours set 


to the 


offset 


] 


would not be allowed 
aside for the church 
Sery ic cS. 
Arrangements aren 
Isthmus some of 


ade to bring to the 
the travelling companies 
of entertainers which make the circuit of 
Bm. €. Aso 


the Y. the United States, 
and, in addition, motion-picture films are 
rented, thus giving the members, their 

milies, and friends many pleasant eve- 
nings at these club-houses. 


very encouragement was and is given 
to tennis and baseball. For the latter an 
Isthmian league s formed, and employ- 
ees organized companies, laid out 
crand stands. There 

mong the teams in their 
npionship; profession- 
; and prac tically 
With the changed con- 
closing down of con- 


grounds, and bi 
was great rivalry a 
efforts for the cl 
alism crept 
ruined the game. 


ditions due to the 


in, finally, 


struction work, the abandonment of old 
the building of new ones, 
elds disappeared as well 

recently a new league 


settlements, and 
the old baseball f 
as the league, but 
vas organized, lands were assigned for 
the fields, grand stands were built by the 
Panama Railroad, and good games of 
amateur ball are played on Sundays and 
holidays. The ministers on the Isthmus 
entered a protest against these Sunday 
games, but they are played at a time of 
cay when they do not interfere with relig- 
ious services. It is a form of wholesome 
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amusement and recreation which the men 
can have at no other time because of the 
work hours, and it keeps them away from 
other and possibly more hurtful desecra- 
tion of the Sabbath. 

The tropical climate is more apt to 
prove injurious to a woman from the tem- 
perate zone than to a man, and, while the 
children thrived, the women often suf- 
fered in health. The men had their work, 
and therefore had only the evenings to dis- 
pose of, but the women, their household 
duties finished—and these were necessa- 
rily simple—had the days as well as 
the evenings, and with them time often 
dragged heavily. Those who stayed in 
the Zone willingly and cheerfully and 
proved genuine helpmeets to their hus- 
bands were also strong influences for good 
in the places where they lived; and they 
deserve high praise. 

In September, 1907, Miss Helen Varick 
Boswell, of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in the United States, came to the 
Isthmus to look over the field with a view 
to making suggestions which would en- 
courage the women of the Zone to form 
organizations to be affiliated with the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
\s the result of this visit meetings were 
held in the club-houses at various places 
along the line, interest was stimulated, 
and women’s clubs were finally formed in 
all of the principal settlements. These 
clubs, no doubt, did considerable good 
in bringing the women together, getting 
them acquainted, and in other ways; but 
with a population that shifted as ours did, 
not only from the Isthmus to the United 
States, but also from one station to an- 
other along the line of the Canal, it was 
difficult for any formal organization of 
considerable membership to retain its sol- 
idarity. 

With our employees drawn from all 
classes and every place—from every State 
in the Union and from the large cities as 
well as the rural communities—it is not 
surprising that there was some discord 
and instances in which husband and wife 
failed to pull together in double harness. 
In the United States such cases would be 
carried to a law court, but this was rarely’ , 
done on the Isthmus; instead, the com- 
plaining person came to my office, and, 
after I had heard his or her (more fre- 
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quently her) side, a formal investigation 
would ensue, with statements from those 
directly interested, and from others who 
might know whether Mr. Smith was really 
abusive and cruel toward Mrs. Smith, had 
refused to purchase for her a proper 
amount of clothing, had come home in- 
toxicated the previous Saturday night and 
broken the dishes, had been unduly atten- 





Sunday morning sessions, and appealing 
to the players themselves, most of the 
games were stopped. From informa- 
tion received, the games in Panama City 
were apparently not “straight.’’ Whether 
these reports were founded on facts or 
resulted from the losses sustained I was 
not able to determine; the stakes were 
high and the losses were the cause of much 





tive to Mrs. Jones—or whatever might be 
the moving cause of the complaint. In 
some cases we were able to pour oil on the 
troubled waters so that the domestic ship 
sailed on smoothly thereafter. If this 
could not be done, the arrangement was 
made that was considered fair and best for 
all concerned. A lot of what amounted 
to alimony—an agreed sum of money 
given monthly—has been paid in the Zone 
without the intervention of a court of law. 
I fear that my decisions have not been uni- 
formly wise, but the procedure has had 
advantages to the principals—they were 
not kept in suspense, but were given a 
quick decision, and they had to pay no 
court costs or attorney’s fees. 

Gambling became a serious source of 
complaint from the wives of employees 
who suffered the consequences, for rather 
large stakes were involved. It was dif- 
ficult to break this up, but finally, by 
using the information obtained at these 


house with band-stand. 


distress. Through President Taft pres 
sure was brought to bear on the officials 
of the republic, but the apparent attempt 
to stop the games was not effectual. 
The greatest part of the force did not 
belong to the teetotaler class, nor did the 
prohibition movement have many sup- 
porters outside of the clergy. When the 
United States assumed control there were 
saloons in all the settlements that existed, 
and these were continued, but when new 
settlements were established saloon li- 
censes were not extended to them. Con- 
sequently, we had some “wet” and some 
“dry” towns. The license fee was a high 
one, one thousand two hundred dollars a 
year, and an analysis of the liquor sold 
within the Zone was made from time to 
time, with the penalty of the revocation of 
the license in cases where adulteration 
was found. Licenses were limited at first 
to a certain number of saloons in each 
locality, but, as this caused charges of fa- 
























































voritism and required discrimination, the 
number was unlimited, though care was 
exercised in their issue. 

The saloons were segregated, kept un- 
der the constant surveillance of the po- 


lice, and the hours 
for business pre- 
scribed and strictly 
enforced. Later 
regulations prohib- 
ited the use of chairs 
and tables in the 
barrooms, thus re- 
moving those com- 
forts which might 
tend to loitering 
or conviviality. 
Giving of credit by 
the saloons to their 
patrons was dis 
couraged through 
refusal by the au- 
thorities to render 
any assistance in 
the collection of 
bills. Again, all 


cases of alcoholism 


treated in the hospitals were reported supply was exhausted, while in the latter, 
and noted on the personal records, the 





men understanding that 


a cause for discharg 


It is a curious fact, but the police rec- the spiritual welfare of our people, and 
ords showed that there were more arrests 
for disorderly conduct due to liquor in 
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n club-house earthy, and the men 


alcoholism was 
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the towns where liquor was not sold than 
in the others, and this was for the reason 
that in the former places the men would 
bring the liquor out from the terminal 
cities by the bottle and drink until the 


being obliged to stand as they drank, 
there was not so 
much temptation to 
overindulgence, and 
the men, after they 
had satisfied their 
thirst, went to their 
homes or about 
their business. 

The ministers 
employed by the 
commission, and 
others, protested 
against the granting 
of licenses within 
the Zone, and oc- 
casionally letters on 
the subject reached 
us from the United 
States. The work 
was of the earth 


engaged on it were 
more of the sinning class thansaints. We 
employed the ministers to look after 


I suggested to them that if they would 
make the men more saintly through their 
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teachings and labors among them the 
saloons would disappear without the ne- 
cessity of administrative action. So long 
as liquor was so easily purchasable in the 
terminal cities, I much preferred that the 
saloons be kept in the Zone, where our 
men could remain under the observation 
of our own people and where unadulter- 
ated liquor couid be bought. 

When Las Cascadas was turned over for 
occupation to the Tenth Infantry, the sa- 
loons in that community were closed, and 
later, after discussing the question with 
the Secretary of War, Mr. Henry L. Stim- 
son, I agreed that at the expiration of the 
term of the licenses for 1913 the saloons 
at Empire, the nearest settlement, would 
be closed also, for they were too accessible 
to the enlisted men. I was very anxious 
to start a canteen for the benefit of the 
employees and the soldiers, but the nec- 
essary authority could not be obtained. 
When the closing of the saloons at Empire 
was discussed at the commission meeting 
in April, IQI3, it was decided to close those 
at Culebra and Gatun at the same time, 
those being the only remaining towns in 
the Zone where liquor was sold. By this 
time the construction work was drawing 
to a close, making it ne essary to reduce 
the force employed, and many of the 
drinkers were selected for discharge, so 
that the drinking element was reduced 
materially though it did not disappear 
entirely. 

Sunday mornings were not the only 
times devoted to the human problems, nor 
were those presented then the only prob- 
lems in connection with the human ele- 
ment that received attention. I was ac- 
cessible to any one desiring to see me 
whenever I was in the office; my morn- 
ings were spent going around from one 
place to another inspecting the various 
phases of the enterprise and gathering in- 
formation, not so much from the officials 
as from the men. These were consulted 
about their particular tasks and encour- 
aged to express their views freely as to the 
methods employed and the manner of do- 
ing. Not only did the individual take 
greater interest in consequence, but I ob- 
tained a knowledge of details which could 
have been acquired in no other way. This 
knowledge of details was described by one 
writer as “uncanny,” and was responsible 





for the report in circulation that * gum- 
shoe’? men were emploved and scattered 
over the Isthmus for the purpose of keep- 
ing me informed about everything that 
wenton. Iwas amused to learn from the 
chairman of the labor commission which 
visited the Isthmus in 1908, some time 
after its arrival, that he had employed 
and brought with him a Russian, who 
had experience in the secret service, to 
ascertain if there were any foundation 
for the charge relative to the “* gum-shoe”’ 
men. 

The Executive Order governing ac- 
counting provided for time inspectors, 
who were engaged in checking up the men 
employed on various parts of the work 
with the time reported in the time books, 
and they were obliged to report any irreg- 
ularities; there was also a man connected 
with my office who investigated com 
plaints that had been made in order that 
all parties concerned might have an oppor- 
tunity to present their side of the story. 
There was, however, no “secret service,” 
nor was there need of any. The Isthmus 
was forty-seven miles of gossip; informa- 
tion and misinformation circulated rap- 
idly, and through the complaints that re 
sulted everything of the kind reached me 
sooner or later; furthermore, I could al 
ways get any information desired through 
my visitors, who, in fact, were the real and 
only “gum shoes.” 

Of the various administrative prob- 
lems that had to be taken up and solved, 
those outlined herein were the most diffi 
cult, constituting the most tiresome and 
exhausting of my duties. They were as 
sumed voluntarily and for a purpose. | 
had learned by experience, both in the 
army and on civil works, that the best 
results are secured through the co-opera- 
tion of men who are contented and who 
have respect for and confidence in their 
leader. At the “smoker” which was 
given at Corozal on March 17, 1907, I 
realized fully that the advent of the army 
was by no means popular; on the con 
trary, that there was a strong feeling of 
resentment against it. The force had to 
be won over or the new régime would 
end in failure. At that gathering I made 
certain promises, and I kept the faith; the 
labor and time expended have been more 
than repaid by the results accomplished. 
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AN their way back to Becket, 
after the visit to Tryst, 
Felix and Nedda dropped 
Derek half-way on the road 
to Joyfields. They found 
hat the Becket household 
f the arrest. Woven into 
] t of ‘the Land,’ the 
ind adventures on golf 
genial topic of the 
Bulgarian and his 
carbohydrat is already a wonder of 
the past. The Bigwigs of this week-end 
were quite a different lot from those of 
three weeks ago, and comparatively homo- 
geneous, having only three different plans 





a dirge on the subje 
last town doings 
courses, it formed the 


dinner-table; for the 


for settling the land question, none of 
which, fortunately, involved any more 
real disturba of the existing state of 
things than the potato, brown-bread plan, 
for all were based on the belief held by the 


ss, and constructive por- 


respectable pi 
[ munity, that omelets 


tions of the « 
} 


} 
‘ 


can be made without breaking eggs. On 

one thing alot of course, the whole 

house party ; agreed—the importance 
| “ I 


of the questio Indeed, a sincere con- 


viction on this point was like the card one 

is admitted to certain 
functions. No one came to Becket with- 
out it; or, if he did, he begged, borrowed, 
or stole it the moment he smelled Clara’s 
special pot-pourri in the hall; and, though 
he sometimes threw it out of the railway- 
returning to town, 


pre duc es before 


I 


carriage window in 
there was nothing remarkable about that. 
The conversational debauch of the first 
night’s dinner—and, alas! there were only 
two even at Becket during a week-end 

had undoubtedly revealed the feeling 
which had set in of late that there was 
nothing really wrong with the condition of 
the agricultural laborer, the only trouble 
lid not 
iS beliey ed that 


being that the unreasonable fellow 
stay on the land. It 
Vor. LVII 3 
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Henry Wiltram, in conjunction with Colo- 
nel Martlett, was on the point’ of pro- 
moting a policy for imposing penalties on 
those who attempted to leave it without 
good reason, such reason to be left to the 
discretion of impartial district boards, 
composed each of one laborer, one farmer, 
and one landowner, decision going by 
favor of majority. And though opinion 
was rather freely expressed that, since the 
voting would always be two to one against, 
this might trench on the liberty of the 
subject, many thought that the interests 
of the country were so much above this 
consideration that something of the sort 
would be found, after all, to be the best 
arrangement. The cruder early notions 
of resettling the land by fostering peas- 
ant proprietorship, with habitable houses 
and security of tenure, were already under 
a cloud, since it was more than suspected 
that they would interfere unduly with the 
game laws and other soundly vested inter- 
ests. Mere penalization of those who (or 
whose fathers before them) had at great 
pains planted so much covert, enclosed so 
much common, and laid so much country 
down in grass was hardly a policy for 
A section of the guests, and 
that perhaps strongest because most si- 
lent, distinctly favored this new departure 
of Henry Wiltram’s. Coupled with his 
swinging corn tax, it was indubitably a 
stout platform. 

A second section of the guests spoke 
openly in favor of Lord Settleham’s pol- 
icy of good-will. The whole thing, they 
thought, must be voluntary, and they did 
not see any reason why, if it were left to 
the kindness and good intentions of the 
landowner, there should be any land ques- 
tion at all. Boards would be formed in 
every county on which such model land- 
owners as Sir Gerald Malloring, or Lord 
Settleham himself, would sit, to apply the 
principles of good-will. Against this po!i- 
cy the only criticism was levelled by Felix. 


statesmen. 
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He could have agreed, he said, if he had not 
noticed that Lord Settleham, and nearly 
all landowners, were thoroughly satisfied 
with their existing good-will and averse to 
any changes in their education that might 
foster an increase of it. If landowners 
were so full of good-will, and so satisfied 
that they could not be improved in that 
matter, why had they not already done 
what they now proposed to do, and settled 
the land question? He himself believed 
that the land question, like any other, was 
only capable of settlement through im- 
provement in the spirit of all concerned, 
but he found it a little difficult to credit 
Lord Settleham and the rest of the land- 
owners with sincerity in the matter solong 
as they were unconscious of any need for 
their own improvement. According to 
him, they wanted it both ways, and, so far 
as he could see, they meant to have it! 

His use of the word sincere, in connec- 
tion with Lord Settleham, was at once 
pounced on. He could not know Lord 
Settleham—one of the most sincere of men. 
Felix freely admitted that he did not, and 
hastened to explain that he did not ques- 
tion the—er—parliamentary sincerity of 
Lord Settleham and his followers. Heonly 
ventured to doubt whether they realized 
the hold that human nature had on them. 
His experience, he said, of the houses 
where they had been bred, and the semi- 
naries where they had been trained, had 
convinced him that there was still a con- 
spiracy on foot to blind Lord Settleham 
and those others concerning this; and, since 
they were themselves part of the conspir- 
acy, there was very little danger of their 
unmasking it. At this juncture Felix was 
felt to have exceeded the limit of fair criti- 
cism, and only that toleration toward lit- 
erary men of a certain reputation, in coun- 
try houses, as persons brought there to say 
smart and irresponsible things, prevented 
people from taking him seriously. 

The third section of the guests, unques- 
tionably more static than the others, con- 
fined themselves to pointing out that, 
though the land question was undoubtedly 
serious, nothing whatever would result 
from placing any further impositions upon 
landowners. For, after all, what was 
land? Simply capital invested in a cer- 
tain way, and very poorly at that. And 
what was capital? Simply a means of 
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causing wages to be paid. And whether 
they were paid to men who looked after 
birds and dogs, loaded your guns, beat 
your coverts, or drove you to the shoot, or 
paid to men who ploughed and fertilized 
the land, what did it matter? To dictate 
to a man to whom he was to pay wages 
was, in the last degree, un-English. Ev- 
erybody knew the fate which had come, 
or was coming, upon capital. It was 
being driven out of the country by leaps 
and bounds—though, to be sure, it still 
perversely persisted in yielding every year 
a larger revenue by way of income tax. 
And it would be dastardly to take advan- 
tage of land just because it was the only 
sort of capital which could not fly the 
country in times of need. Stanley him- 
self, though, as became a host, he spoke 
little and argued not at all, was distinctly 
of this faction; and Clara sometimes felt 
uneasy lest her efforts to focus at Becket 
all interest in the land question should 
not quite succeed in outweighing the pas- 
sivity of her husband’s attitude. But, 
knowing that it is bad policy to raise the 
whip too soon, she trusted to her genius 
to bring him ‘with one run at the finish,’ 
as they say, and was content to wait. 
There was universal sympathy with the 
Mallorings. Ifa model landlord like Mal- 
loring had trouble with his people, who 
who should beimmune? Arson! It was 
the last word! Felix, who secretly shared 
Nedda’s horror of the insensate cruelty 
of flames, listened, nevertheless, to the 
jubilation that they had caught the fel- 
low, with profound disturbance. For the 
memory of the big laborer seated against 
the wall, his eyes haunting round his cell, 
quarrelled fiercely with his natural abhor- 
rence of any kind of violence, and his 
natural dislike of anything that brought 
anxiety into his own life—and the life, 
almost as precious, of his little daughter. 
Scarcely a word of the evening’s conversa- 
tion but gave him in high degree the feel- 
ing: How glib all this is, how far from 
reality! How fatted up with shell after 
shell of comfort and security! What do 
these people know, what do they realize, of 
the pressure and beat of raw life that lies 
behind—what do even I, who have seen 
this prisoner, know? For us it’s as sim- 
ple as killing a rat that eats our corn, 
or a flea that sucks our blood. Arson! 




















Destructive brute—lock him up! And 
something in Felix said: For order, for 
security, this may be necessary. But 
something also said: Our smug attitude 
is odious! 

He watched his little daughter closely, 
and several times marked the color rush 
up in her face, and once could have sworn 
he saw tears in hereyes. If the temper of 
this talk were trying to him, hardened at a 
hundred dinner-tables, what must it be 
to a young and ardent creature! And he 
was relieved to find, on getting to the 
drawing-room, that she had slipped be- 
hind the piano and was chatting quietly 
with her Uncle John... . 

As to whether men liked her or not, 
Nedda perhaps was not more ignorant 
than other women; and she had noted 
a certain warmth and twinkle in Uncle 
John’s eyes the other evening, a certain 
rather jolly tendency to look at her when 
he should have been looking at the person 
to whom he was talking; so that she felt 
towarc him a trustful kindliness not al- 
together unmingled with a sense that he 
was in that Office which controls the des- 
tinies of those ‘get into trouble.’ 
The motives even of statesmen, they say, 
are mixed; how much more so, then, of 
girls in love Tucked away behind a 
Steinway, which instinct told her was not 
for use, she looked up under her lashes at 
her uncle’s still military figure and said 
softly: 

“Tt was awfully good of you to come, 
too, Uncle John 

And John, gazing down at that round, 
dark head, and those slim, pretty, white 
shoulders, answered: 

“Not at all ery glad to get a breath 
of fresh air.”’ 

And he stealthily tightened his white 
waistcoat—a rite neglected of late; the 
garment seemed to him at the moment 
unnecessarily loos« 

“You have so much experience, 
Do you think vioient 
justifi ible?” 

““Never.”’ 

Nedda sighed ‘I'm glad you think 
that,’’ she murmured, ‘‘ because I don’t, 
either. But people do. I 
want you to like Derek, Uncle John, be- 
because—it’s a secret from nearly 
he and I are engaged.” 
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John jerked his head up a little, as 
though he had received a slight blow. 


The news was not palatable. He kept 
his form, however, and answered: 

“Oh! Really! Ah!” 

Nedda said still more softly: “ Please 
don’t judge him by the other night; he 
wasn’t very nice then, I know.” 

John cleared his throat. 

Instinct warned her that he agreed, and 
she said rather sadly: 

“You see, we're both awfully young. 
It must be splendid to have experience.” 

Over John’s face, with its double line 
between the brows, its double line in the 
thin cheeks, its single firm line of mouth 
beneath a gray moustache, there passed a 
little grimace. 

“As to being young,” he said, “that'll 
change for the—er better only too fast.” 

What was it in this girl that reminded 
him of that one with whom he had lived 
but two years, and mourned fifteen? 
Was it her youth? Was it that quick 
way of lifting her eyes, and looking at him 
with such clear directness? Or the way 
her hair grew? Or what? 

“Do you like the people here, Uncle 


John?” 

The question caught John, as it were, 
between wind and water. Indeed, all her 
queries seemed to be trying to incite him 
to those wide efforts of mind which bring 
into use the philosophic nerve; and it was 
long since he had generalized afresh about 
either things or people, having fallen for 
many years past into the habit of reach- 
ing his opinions down out of some pigeon- 
holeorother. Togeneralize was a youth- 
ful practice that one took off as one took 
certain garments off babies when they 
came to years of discretion. But since he 
seemed to be in for it, he answered rather 
shortly: “Not at all.” 

Nedda sighed again. 

“Nor do I. They make me ashamed 
of myself.” 

John, whose dislike of the Bigwigs was 
that of the dogged worker of this life for 
the dogged talkers, wrinkled his brows: 

“How's that?” 

“They make me feel as if I were part of 
something heavy sitting on something 
else, and all the time talking about how 
to make things lighter for the thing it’s 
sitting on.” 
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A vague recollection of somebody—some 
writer, a dangerous one—having said some- 
thing of this sort flitted through John. 

“Do you think England is done for, 
uncle—I mean about ‘the Land’?” 

In spite of his conviction that ‘the coun- 
try was in a bad way,’ John was deeply, 
intimately shocked by that simple little 
question. Done for! Never! What- 
ever might be happening underneath, 
there must be no confession of that. No! 
the country would keep its form. The 
country would breathe through its nose, 
even if it did lose the race. It must never 
know, or let others know, even if it were 
beaten. And he said: 

“What on earth put that into your 
head ?”’ 

“Only that it seems funny, if we’re 
getting richer and richer, and yet all the 
time farther and farther away from the 
life that every one agrees is the best for 
health and happiness. Father put it into 
my head, making me look at the little, 
towny people in Transham this afternoon. 
I know I mean to begin at once to learn 
about farm work.”’ 

“Vou?” This pretty young thing with 
the dark head and the pale, slim shoulders! 
Farm work! Women were certainly get- 
ting queer. In his department he had 
almost daily evidence of that! 

“T should have thought art was more in 
your line !”’ 

Nedda looked up at him; he always af- 
terward remembered that look, so straight 
and young. 

“It’s this. I don’t believe Derek will 
be able to stay in England. When you 
feel very strongly about things it must 
be awfully difficult to.” 

In bewilderment John answered: 

“Why! I should have said this was 
the country of all others for movements, 
and work, and—and—cranks—”’ 
he paused. 

“Yes; but those are all for curing the 
skin, and I suppose we’re really dying of 
heart disease, aren’t we? Derek feels 
that, anyway, and, you see, he’s not a bit 
wise, not even patient—so I expect he'll 
have to go. I mean to be ready, any- 
way.” 

And Nedda got up. “Only, if he does 
something rash, don’t let them hurt him, 
Uncle John, if you can help it.” 
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John felt her soft fingers squeezing his, 
almost desperately, as if her emotions had 
for the moment got out of hand. And he 
was touched, though he knew that the 
squeeze expressed feeling for his nephew, 
not for himself. When she slid away out 
of the big room all friendliness seemed to 
go out with her, and very soon after he 
himself slipped away to the smoking-room. 
There he was alone, and, lighting a cigar, 
because he still had on his long-tailed coat 
which did not go with that pipe he would 
so much have preferred, he stepped out of 
the French window into the warm, dark 
night. He walked slowly in his evening 
pumps up a thin path between columbines 
and peonies, late tulips, forget-me-nots, 
and pansies peering up at him in the dark 
with queer, monkey faces. He had a love 
for flowers, rather starved for a long time 
past, and, strangely, liked to see them, not 
in the set and orderly masses that should 
seemingly have gone with his character, 
but in wilder beds, where one never knew 
what flower was coming next. 
twice he stopped and bent down, 
taining which kind it was, living its little 
life down there, then passed on in that 
mood of stammering thought which be- 
sets men of middle age who walk at night 

—a mood caught between memory of as- 
pirations spun and over, and vision of 
aspirations that refuse to take shape. 
Why should they, any more—what was 
theuse? And turning down another path 
he came on something rather taller than 
himself, that glowed in the darkness as 
though a great moon, or white 
round body, had floated to within a few 
feet of the earth. Approaching, he 
it for what it was—a little magnolia-tree 
in the full of its white blossoms. Those 
clustering flower-stars, printed before him 
on the dark coat of the night, produced in 
John more feeling than should have been 
caused by a mere magnolia-tree; and he 
smoked steadily. Beauty, seeking whom 
it should upset, seemed, like a girl, to 
stretch out arms and say: “I am here!’ 
And with a pang at heart, and a long ash 
on his cigar, between lips that quivered 
oddly, John turned on his heel and re- 
traced his footsteps to the smoking-room. 
It was still deserted. Taking up a re- 
view, he opened it at an article on ‘the 
Land,’ and, fixing his eyes on the first page, 
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did not read it, but thought: ‘ That child ! 


What folly! Engaged! H’m! Tothat 
young Why, they’re And 
what is it about her that reminds me— 
reminds m¢ Whatisit? Lucky devil, 
Felix—to have her for daughter! En- 
gaged! The little thing’s got her troubles 
before her. Wish J had! By George, 
yes—wish I had!’ And with careful fin- 
gers he brushed off the ash that had fallen 
on his lapel. . . . 

The little thing who had her troubles 
before her, sitt ing in her bedr« om window . 
had watched his white front and the glow- 
ing point of his cigar passing down there 
in the dark, and, though she did not know 
that they belonged to him, had thought: 
‘There’s some one nice, anyway, who likes 
being out instead of in that stuffy draw- 
ing-room, playing bridge, and talking, 
talking.’ Then she felt ashamed of her 
uncharitableness. After all, it was wrong 
to think of them like that. They did it 
for rest after all their hard work; and she 

she did not work at all! If only Aunt 
Kirsteen would let.her stay at Joyfields, 
and teach her all that Sheila knew! And 
lighting her candles, she opened her diary 
to write. 

“TLife,”’ she wrote, “‘is like looking at 
the night. One never knows what’s com- 
ing, only suspects, as in the darkness you 
suspect which trees are what, and try to 
see whether you are coming to the edge 
of anything. A moth has just flown 
into my candle before I could stop it! 
Has it gone quite out of the world? Ifso, 
why should it be different for us? The 
same great Something makes all life and 
death, all light and dark, all love and hate 

then why one fate for one living thing, 
and the opposite for another? But sup- 
pose there 7s nothing after death—would 
it make me say: ‘I’d rather not live!’ It 
would make me delight more in life of 
every kind. Only human beings brood 
and are discontented, and trouble about 
future life. While Derek and I were sit- 
ting in that field this morning, a bumble- 
bee flew to the bank and tucked its head 
into the grass and went to sleep, just 
tired out with flying and working at its 
flowers; it simply snoozed its head down 
and went off. We ought to live every 
minute to the utmost, and when we’re 
tired out, tuck in our heads and sleep. 


babes ! 
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If only Derek is not brooding over 
that poor man! Poor man—all alone in 
the dark, with months of misery before 
him! Poorsoul! Oh! I am sorry for all 
the unhappiness of people! I can’t bear 
to think of it. I can’t.” And dropping 
her pen, Nedda went again to her window 
and leaned out. So sweet the air smelled 
that it made her ache with delight to 
breathe it in. Each leaf that lived out 
there, each flower, each blade of grass, 
were sworn to conspiracy of living per- 
fume. And she thought: ‘They must all 
love each other, they simply must; it all 
together so beautifully!’ Then, 
mingled with the simple incense of the 
night, she caught the savor of wood- 
smoke. It to make the whole 
scent even more delicious, but she thought, 
bewildered: ‘Smoke! Cruel fire—burn- 
ing the wood that once grew leaves like 
those. Oh! it is so mixed!’ It was a 
thought others have had before her. 


goes 


seemed 
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To see for himself how it fared with the 
big laborer at the hands of Preliminary 
Justice, Felix went into Transham with 
Stanley the following morning. John 
having departed early for town, the 
brothers had not further exchanged senti- 
ments on the subject of what Stanley 
called ‘the kick-up at Joyfields.’ And 
just as night will sometimes disperse the 
brooding moods of Nature, so it had 
brought to all three the feeling: ‘Haven't 
we made too much of this? Haven’t we 
been a little extravagant, and aren’t we 
rather bored with the whole subject?’ 
Arson was arson; a man in prison more or 
less was a man in prison more or less! 
This was especially Stanley’s view, and 
he took the opportunity to say to Felix: 
“Look here, old man, the thing is, of 
course, to see it in proportion.” 

It was with this intention, therefore, 
that Felix entered the building where the 
justice of that neighborhood was cus- 
tomarily dispensed. It was a species of 
small hall, somewhat resembling a chapel, 
with distempered walls, a platform, and 
benches for the public, rather well filled 
that morning—testimony to the stir the 
little affair had made. Felix, familiar 
with the appearance of London police 
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courts, noted the efforts that had been 
made to create resemblance to those 
models of administration. The justices 
of the peace, hastily convoked and four in 
number, sat on the platform, with a semi- 
circular backing of high gray screens and 
a green baize barrier in front of them, so 
that their legs and feet were quite invisi- 
ble. In this way had been preserved the 
really essential feature of all human jus- 
tice—at whose feet it is well known one 
must not look! Their faces, on the con- 
trary, were entirely exposed to view, and 
presented that pleasing variety of type 
and unanimity of expression peculiar to 
men keeping anopenmind. Below them, 
with his face toward the public, was 
placed a gray-bearded man at a table also 
covered with green baize, that emblem 
of authority. And to the side, at right 
angles, raised into the air, sat a little ter- 
rier of a man, with gingery, wired hair, 
obviously the more articulate soul of these 
proceedings. As Felix sat down to wor- 
ship, he noticed Mr. Pogram at the green 
baize table, and received from the little 
man a nod and the faintest whiff of laven- 
der and gutta-percha. The next moment 
he caught sight of Derek and Sheila, 
screwed sideways against one of the dis- 
tempered walls, looking, with their frown- 
ing faces, for all the world like two young 
devils just turned out of hell. They did 
not greet him, and Felix set to work to 
study the visages of Justice. They im- 
pressed him, perhaps, more favorably 
than he had expected. The one to his 
extreme left, with a gray-whiskered face, 
was like a large and sleepy cat of mature 
age, who moved not, except to write a 
word now and then on the paper before 
him, or to hand back a document. Next 
to him, a man of middle age with bald 
forehead and dark, intelligent eyes seemed 
conscious now and again of the body of the 
court, and Felix thought: ‘You have not 
been a magistrate long.’ The chairman, 
who sat next, with the moustache of a 
heavy dragoon and gray hair parted in 
the middle, seemed, on the other hand, ob- 
livious of the public, never once looking at 
them, and speaking so that they could not 
hear him, and Felix thought: ‘ You have 
been a magistrate too long.’ Between 
him and the terrier man, the last of the 
four wrote diligently, below a clean, red 
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face with clipped white moustache and 
little peaked beard. And Felix thought: 
‘Retired naval!’ Then he saw that they 
were bringing in Tryst. The big laborer 
advanced between two constables, his 
broad, unshaven face held high, and his 
lowering eyes, through which his strange 
and tragical soul seemed looking, turned 
this way and that. And Felix, who, no 
more than any one else, could keep his 
gaze off the trapped creature, felt again all 
the sensations of the previous afternoon. 

“Guilty? or Not guilty?” As if re 
peating something learned by heart, Tryst 
answered: “Not guilty, sir.’ And hi 
big hands, at his sides, kept clenching and 
unclenching. The witnesses, four in num- 
ber, began now to give their testimony. 
A sergeant of police recounted how he was 
first summoned to the scene of burning, 
and afterward arrested Tryst; Sir Gerald’s 
agent described the eviction and threats 
uttered by the evicted man; two persons, 
astone-breaker anda tramp, narrated that 
they had seen him going in the direction 
of the rick and barn,at five o’clock, and 
coming away therefrom at five-fifteen. 
Punctuated by the barking of the terrier 
clerk, all this took time, during which 
there passed through Felix many thoughts. 
Here was a man who had done a wicked, 
because an antisocial, act; the sort of act 
no sane person could defend; an act so 
barbarous, stupid, and unnatural that the 
very beasts of the field would turn their 
noses away from it! How was it, then, 
that he himself could not feel incensed ? 
Was it that in habitually delving into the 
motives of men’s actions he had lost the 
power of dissociating what a man did 
from what he was; had come to see him, 
with his thoughts, deeds, and omissions, 
as a coherent growth? And he looked at 
Tryst. The big laborer was staring with 
all his soul at Derek. And, suddenly, he 
saw his nephew stand up—his dark head 
thrown back against the wall—and open 
his mouth to speak. In sheer alarm Felix 
touched Mr. Pogram on the arm. The 
little square man had already turned; he 
looked at that moment extremely like a 
frog. 

‘Gentlemen, I wish to say 

“Who are you? Sit down!” It was 
the chairman, speaking for the first time 
in a voice that could be heard. 
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“T wish to say that he is not responsible. 
I “ 

“Silence! Silence, sir! Sit down !”’ 

Felix saw his nephew waver, and Sheila 
pulling at his sleeve; then, to his infinite 
relief, the boy sat down. His sallow face 
was red; his thin lips compressed to a 
white line. And slowly under the eyes of 
the whole court he grew deadly pale. 

Distracted by fear that the boy might 
make another scene, Felix followed the 
proceedings vaguely. They were over 
Tryst committed, defence 
allas Mr. Pogram 


soon enougn: 
reserved, bail 
had predicted. 

Derek and Sheila had vanished, and in 
the street outside, idle at this hour of a 
working-day, were only the cars of the 
four magistrates; two or three little knots 
of those who had been in court, talking of 
the case; and in the very centre of the 
street, an old, dark-whiskered man, lame, 
and leaning on a stick. 

nearly being aw 
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real hand himself? 

Felix shook his head violently. If the 
thought had once or twice occurred to 
him, he repudiated it with all his force 
vhen shaped by another’s mouth—and 
such a mouth, so wide and rubbery! 


said the 
Pogram in his ear. “I say, 


no hand himself, surely no 





‘No,no! Strangeboy! Extravagant 
sense of hot too sensitive, that’s all!” 

“(Quite so,’ murmured Mr. Pogram 
soothingly. ‘‘These young people! We 
live in a queer age, Mr. Freeland. All 
sorts of ide ibout, nowadays. Young 
men like th better in the army—safe 


in the army. No ideas there!” 
‘What h ippens now ?”’ said Felix. 


“Wait!” said Mr. Pogram. ‘Nothing 
else forit—wait. Three months—twiddle 
his thumbs. Bad system! Rotten!”’ 

‘‘And suppose in the end he’s proved 
innocent ? 

Mr. Pogram shook his little round head, 
whose ears were very red. 

“Ah!” he said, “often say to my wife: 
‘Wish I weren’t a humanitarian!’ Heart 
of india-rubber excellent thing the 


greatest blessing. Well, good-morning! 
Anything you want to say at any time, let 
me know!” And exhaling an overpow- 
ering whiff of gutta-percha, he grasped 
Felix’s hand and passed into a house on 
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the door of which was printed in brazen 
letters: ‘Edward Pogram, James Collet. 
Solicitors. Agents.” 

On leaving the little humanitarian, 
Felix drifted back toward the court. The 
cars were gone, the groups dispersed; 
alone, leaning on his stick, the old, dark- 
whiskered man stood like a jackdaw with 
a broken wing. Yearning, at that mo- 
ment, for human intercourse, Felix went 
up to him. 

“Fine day,” he said. 

“Yes, sir, tis fine enough.”” And they 
stood silent, side by side. The gulf fixed 
by class and habit between soul and 
human soul yawned before Felix as it had 
never before. Stirred and troubled, he 
longed to open his heart to this old, ragged 
dark-eyed, whiskered creature with the 
game leg, who looked as if he had passed 
through all the thorns and thickets of hard 
and primitive existence; he longed that 
the old fellow should lay bare to him his 
heart. And for the life of him he could 
not think of any mortal words which 
might bridge the unreal gulf between 
them. At last he said: 

“You a native here?”’ 

“No, sir. From over Malvern way. 
Livin’ here with my darter, owin’ to my 
leg. Her ’usband works in this here fac- 
tory.” 

* And I’m from London,”’ Felix said. 

“Thart you were. Fine place, London, 
they say !”’ 

Felix shook his head. ‘Not so fine as 
this Worcestershire of yours.” 

The old man turned his quick, dark 
gaze. “Aye!” he said, “people’ll be a 
bit nervy-like in towns, nowadays. The 
country be a good place fora healthy man, 
too; I don’t want no better place than the 
country—never could abide bein’ shut 
in.” 

“There aren't so very many like you, 
judging by the towns.” 

The old man smiled—that smile was the 
reverse of a bitter tonic coated with sweet 
stuff to make it palatable. 

“Tes the want of a life takes ’em,”’ he 
“There’s not a many like me. 
There’s not so many as can’t do with- 
out the smell of the earth. With these 
‘ere newspapers— tisn’t taught nowadays. 
The boys and gells they goes to school, 
and ’tes all in favor of the towns there. I 


said. 








can’t work no more; I’m ’s good as gone 
meself; but I feel sometimes I'll ’ave to 
go back. I don’t like the streets, an’ I 
guess ‘tis worse in London.” 

“T believe,” Felix said, “ there are more 
of us like you than you think.” 

Again the old man turned his dark, 
quick glance. 

“Well, an’ I widden say no to that. 
I've seen ‘em terrible homesick,too. “Tes 
certain sure there’s lots would never go, 
ef ‘twasn’t so mortial hard on the ijand. 
’Tisn't a bare livin’,afterthat. An’ they re 
put upon, right and left they’re put upon. 
‘Tes only a man here and there that ‘as 
something in ’im too strong. I widden 
never ‘ave stayed in the country ef 
‘twasn't that I couldn’t stand the town 
life. “Tes like some breeds 0’ cattle—you 
take an’ put ’em out o’ their own country, 
an’ you ’ave to take an’ put ’em back. 
Only some breeds, though. Others they 
don’ mind where they go. Well, I’ve 
seen the country pass in my time, as you 
might say; where you used to see three 
men you only see one now.” 

‘Are they ever going back onto the 
land?” 

“They tark about it. I read my news- 
paper reg’lar. In some places I see 
they're makin’ unions. That an’t no 
good.” 

“Why?” 

The old man smiled again. 

“Why! Think of it! The land’s dif- 
jerent to anythin’ else—that’s why! Dif- 
ferent work, different hours, four men’s 
work to-day and one’s to-morrow. Work 
land wi’ unions, same as they’ve got in 
this ‘ere factory, wi’ their eight hours an’ 
their do this an’ don’ do that? No! 
You've got no weather in factories, an’ 
such-like. On the land ’tes a matter 0’ 
weather. On the land a man must be 
ready for anythin’ at any time; you can’t 
work it no other way. “Tes along 0’ 
God’s comin’ into it; an’ no use pullin’ 
this way an’ that. Union says to me: 
You mustn’t work after hours. Hoh! 
I've ’ad to set up all night wi’ ship an’ 
cattle hundreds o’ times, an’ no extra for 
it. °’Tes not that way they’ll do any good 
to keep people on the land. Oh, no!” 

“How, then?” 

‘Well, you’ll want some laws, 0’ course, 
to prevent farmers an’ landowners takin’ 
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their advantage; you want laws to build 
new cottages; but mainly ‘tes a case of 
hands together; can’t be no other—th« 
land’s so ticklish. If ‘tesn’t hands to 
gether, ‘tes nothing. I ‘ad a master once 
that was never content so long’s we wasn't 
content. That farm was better worked 
than any in the parish.” 

“Ves, but the difficulty is to get mas 
ters that can see the other side; a man 
doesn’t care much to look at home.” 

The old man’s dark eyes twinkled. 

‘*No; an’ when ’e does, ‘tes generally to 
say: ‘Lord, an’t I right, an’ an’t they 
wrong, just?’ That’s powerful custom 
ary {” 

“it TR said Felix; ‘‘God bless us all !”’ 

“Ah! You may well say that, sir; 
an’ we want it, too. A bit more wages 
vouldn’t come amiss, neither. An’ a bit 
more freedom; ‘tes a man’s liberty ‘ 
prizes as well as money.” 

‘Did you hear about this arson case ?”’ 

The old man cast a glance this way and 
that before he answered in a lower voice: 

‘They say “e was put out of his cottage. 
I’ve seen men put out for votin’ Liberal; 
I’ve seen ‘em put out for free-thinkin’; all 
sorts o’ things I seen ’em put out for. 
’Tes that makes the bad blood. A man 
wants to call ’is soul ’is own, when all’s 
said an’ done. An’ ’e can’t, not in th’ old 
country, unless ’e’s got the dibs.” 

“And yet you never thought of emi- 
grating?” 

“Thart of it—ah! thart of it hundreds 
o’ times; but some’ow cudden never bring 
mysel’ to the scratch o’ not seein’ th’ 
Beacon any more. I can just see it from 
‘ere, you know. But there’s not so many 
like me, an’ gettin’ fewer every day.”’ 

“Yes,” murmured Felix, “that I be 
lieve.” 

“Tes a ’and-made piece 0’ goods—the 
land! You has to be fond of it, same as 
of your missis and yer chillen. These poor 
pitiful fellows that’s workin’ in this fac- 
tory, makin’ these here Colonial ploughs 

union’s all right for them—’tes all me- 
chanical; but a man on the land, ’e’s got 
to put the land first, whether ’tes his own 
or some one else’s, or he'll never do no 
good; might as well go for a postman, 
any day. I’m keepin’ of you, though, 
with my tattle!” 

In truth, Felix had looked at the old 
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and its yearning, wild, wind-loosened 
heart; gleam and song, blossom and cloud, 
and the swift white rain; each upturned 
leaf so little and so glad to flutter; each 
wood and field so full of peeping things. 
Summer! Ah! summer, when on the sol- 
emn old trees the long days shone and lin- 
gered, and the glory of the meadows and 
the murmur of life and the scent of flowers 
bewildered tranquillity, till surcharge of 
warmth and beauty brooded into dark 
passion, and broke. And autumn, in mel- 
low haze down on the fields and woods; 
smears of gold already on the beeches, 
smears of crimson on the rowans, the 
apple-trees still burdened, and a flax-blue 
sky well-nigh merging with the misty air; 
the cattle browsing in the lingering golden 
stillness; not a breath to fan the blue 
smoke of the weed-fires—and in the fields 
no one moving—who would disturb such 
mellow peace? And winter! The long 
spaces, the long dark; and vet and yet, 
what delicate loveliness of twig tracery; 
what blur of rose and brown and purple 
caught in the bare boughs and in the early 
sunset sky! What sharp dark flights of 
birds in the gray-white firmament! Who 
cared what season held in its arms this 
land that had bred them all! 

Not so wonderful that into the veins 
of those who nursed it, tended and 
watched its perpetual fertility, should be 
distilled a love so deep and subtle that 
they could not bear to leave it, to aban- 
don its hills, and greenness, and bird-songs, 
and all the impress of their forefathers 
throughout the ages. 

Like so many of his fellows—cultured 
moderns, alien to the larger forms of pa- 
triotism, that rich liquor brewed of maps 
and figures, commercial profit, and high- 
cockalorum, which served so perfectly to 
swell smaller heads—Felix had a love of 
his native land resembling love for a 
woman, a kind of sensuous chivalry, a 
passion based on her charm, on her tran- 
quillity, on the power she had to draw 
him into her embrace, to make him feel 
that he had come from her, from her alone, 
and into her alone was going back. And 
this green parcel of his native land, from 
which the half of his blood came, and that 
the dearest half, had a potency over his 
spirit that he might well be ashamed of in 
days when the true Briton was a town- 
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bred creature with a foot of fancy in all 
four corners of the globe. There was ever 
to him a special flavor about the elm-girt 
fields, the flowery coppices, of this coun- 
try of the old Moretons, a special fascina- 
tion in its full, white-clouded skies, its 
grass-edged roads, its pied and creamy 
cattle, and the blue-green loom of the 
Malvern hills. If God walked anywhere 
for him, it was surely here. Sentiment! 
Without sentiment, without that love, 
each for his own corner, ‘the Land’ was 
lostindeed! Not if all Becket blew trum- 
pets till kingdom came, would ‘the Land’ 
be reformed, if they lost sight of that! 
To fortify men in love for their mother- 
land, to see that the harsh hands of in- 
security, of grinding poverty, of interfer- 
ence and petty tyranny, could no longer 
tug against that love—this was to be, 
surely must be,done! Monotony? Was 
that cry true? What work now per- 
formed by humble men was less monoto- 
nous than work on the land? What work 
was even a tenth part as varied? Never 
quite the same from day to day: Now 
weeding, now hay, now roots, now hedg- 
ing; now corn, with sowing, reaping, 
threshing, stacking, thatching; the care 
of beasts, and their companionship; shear- 
ing, wool-dipping, wood-gathering, apple- 
picking, cider-making; fashioning and 
tarring gates; whitewashing walls; cart- 
ing; trenching—never, never two days 
quite the same! Monotony! The poor 
devils in factories, in shops, in mines; poor 
devils driving ’busses, punching tickets, 
cleaning roads; baking; cooking; sewing; 
typing! Stokers; stone-breakers; brick- 
layers; dockers; clerks! There was the 
great company from towns that might 
well cry out: Monotony! True, they got 
their holidays; true, they had more social 
life— That was a point that might well 
be raised at Becket: Holidays and social 
life for men on the soil! 

And suddenly Felix thought of the long, 
long holiday that was before the laborer 
Tryst. ‘Twiddle his thumbs’—in the 
words of the little humanitarian—twiddle 
his thumbs in a space twelve feet by 
seven! No sky to see, no grass to smell, 
no beast to bear him company; no any- 
thing—for, what resources in himself had 
this poor creature? No anything, but to 
sit with tragic eyes fixed on the wall be- 
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fore him for eighty days and eighty nights, 
before they tried him. And then—not 
till then—would his punishment for that 
moment’s blind revenge for grievous 
wrong begin! What on this earth of 
God’s was more disproportioned, and 
wickedly extravagant, more crassly stupid, 
than the arrangements of his most per- 
fect creature, man? What a devil was 
man, who could yet rise to such sublime 
heights of love and heroism! What a 
ferocious brute, the most ferocious and 
cold-blooded brute that lived! Of all 
creatures most to be stampeded by fear 
into a callous torturer! ‘Fear’—thought 
Felix—‘fear! Not momentary panic, 
such as makes our brother animals do 
foolish things; conscious, calculating fear 
paralyzing the reason of our minds and 
the generosity of our hearts. A detesta- 
ble thing Tryst has done, a hateful act; 
but his punishment will be twentyfold as 
hateful !’ 

And, unable to sit and think of it, Felix 
rose and walked on through the tields 


xX\ 
He was duly at Transham station 
time for the London train, and, after 
a minute consecrated to looking in the 


wrong direction, he saw his mother al- 
ready on the platform with her bag, a: 
air-cushion, and a beautifully neat roll 

‘Travelling third!’ he thought. ‘Why 
will she do these things ?’ 

Slightly flushed, she 
an air of abstraction. 

“How good of you to meet me, dar- 
ling |” : 

Felix pointed in silence to the crowded 
carriage from which she had emerged. 
Frances Freeland looked a little rueful. 
“It would have been delightful,” she said. 
“There was a dear baby there, and of 
course I couldn’t have the window down, 
so it was rather hot 

Felix, who could just see the dear baby, 
said dryly: 

“So that’s how you go about, is it? 
Have you had any lunch?” 

Frances Freeland put her hand under 
his arm. ‘“‘Now, don’t fuss, darling! 
Here’s sixpence for the porter. There’s 
only one trunk—it’s got a violet label. 
Do you know them? They’re so useful. 


sed Felix with 
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You see them at once. 
some.” 

‘“*Let me take those things. You won't 
want this cushion. I'll let the air out.” 

‘I’m afraid you won't be able, dear, 
without a screw-driver. It’s quite the 
best screw I’ve ever come across—a splen- 
did thing; never lets any air escape.” 

“Ah!” said Felix. ‘‘And now we may 
as well go out to the car!” 

He was conscious of a slight stoppage 
in his mother’s footsteps and rather a con- 
vulsive squeeze of her hand on his arm. 
Looking at her face, he discovered it occu- 
pied with a process whose secret he could 
not penetrate, a kind of disarray of her 
features, rapidly and sé verely checked, 
and capped with a resolute smile. They 
had already reached the station exit, 
where Stanley’s car was snorting. Fran- 
ces Freeland looked at it, then, mount- 
ing rather hastily, sat, compressing her 


I must get you 


11ps. 


"When they were off, Felix said: 


“Would you like to stop at the church 
and have a Jook at the brasses to your 
grandfather and the rest of them?” 

His mother, who had slipped her hand 


under his arm again, answered: 

**No, dear; I’'veseenthem. Thechurch 
is not at all beautiful. I like the old 
church at Becket so much better; it is 
such a pity your great-grandfather was 
not buried there.”’ 

She had never quite got over the lack of 
‘niceness’ about those ploughs. 

Going, as was the habit of Star ley’s car, 
t considerable speed, Felix was not at 
first certain whether the peculiar little 
squeezes his arm was getting were due to 
the bounds of the creature under them or 
to some cause more closely connected with 
his mother, and it was not till they shaved 
a cart at the turning of the Becket drive 
that it suddenly ned on him that she 
was In terror. He discovered it in look- 
ing round just as she drew her smile over 

spasm of her face and throat. And, 
leaning out of the car, he said: 

“Drive very slowly, Batter; I want to 
look at the trees.” 
A little sigh re 
had said nothing, /e said nothing, and 
Clara’s words in the hall seemed to him 

singularly tactless: 

“Oh! I meant to have told you, Felix, 
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to send the car back and take a fly. I 
thought you knew that Mother's terrified 
of motors.” And at his mother’s answer: 

“Oh! no; I quite enjoyed it, dear,”’ he 
thought: ‘Blessherheart! She sa stoic !’ 

Whether or no to tell her of the ‘kick- 
up at Joyfields’ exercised his mind. The 
question was intricate, for she had not 
yet been informed that Nedda and Derek 
were engaged, and Felix did not feel at 
liberty to forestall the young people. 
That was their business. On the other 
hand, she would certainly glean from 
Clara a garbled understanding of the re- 
cent events at Joytields, if she were not 
first told of them by himself. And he de- 
cided to tell her, with the natural trepida- 
tion of one, who, living among principles 
and theories, never quite knew how those, 
for whom each fact is unrelated to any- 
thing else under the moon, were going to 
look at anything. Frances Freeland, he 
knew well, kept facts and theories espe- 
cially unrelated, or, rather, modified her 
facts to suit her theories, instead of, like 
Felix, her theories to suit her facts. For 
example, her instinctive admiration for 
church and state, her instinctive theory 
that they rested on gentility and people 
who were nice, was never for a moment 
shaken when she saw a half-starved baby 
of the slums. Her heart would impel her 
to pity and feed the poor little baby if she 
could, but to correlate the creature with 
millions of other such babies, and those 
millions with the church and state, would 
not occur to her. And if Felix made an 
attempt to correlate them for her she 
would look at him and think: ‘Dear boy! 
How good he is! I do wish he wouldn’t let 
that line come in his forehead; it does so 
spoil it!’ And she would say: “Yes, 
darling, I know, it’s very sad; only I’m 
not clever.”’ And, if a Liberal govern- 
ment chanced to be in power, would add: 
“Of course, I do think this Government is 
dreadful. I must show you a sermon of 
the dear Bishop of Walham. I cut it out 
of the ‘Daily Mystery.’ He puts things 
so well—he always has such nice ideas.” 

And Felix, getting up, would walk a 
little and sit down again too suddenly. 
Then, as if entreating him to look over 
her want of ‘cleverness,’ she would put 
out a hand that, for all its whiteness, had 
never been idle and smooth his forehead. 








It had sometimes touched him horribly to 
see with what despair she made attempts 
to follow him in his correlating efforts, and 
with what relief she heard him cease 
enough to let her say: “ Yes, dear; only, I 
must show you this new kind of expand- 
ing cork. It’s simply splendid. It bot- 
tles up everything!’’ And after staring 
at her just a moment he would acquit her 
ofirony. Very often after these occasions 
he had thought, and sometimes said: 
“Mother, you’re the best Conservative 
I ever met.”” She would glance at him 
then, with a special loving doubtfulness, 
at a loss as to whether or no he had de- 
signed to compliment her. 

When he had given her half an hour to 
rest he made his way to the blue corridor, 
where a certain room was always kept for 
her, who never occupied it long enough at 
a time to get tired of it. She was lying 
on a sofa in a loose gray cashmere. gown. 
The windows were open, and the light 
breeze just moved in the folds of the 
chintz curtains and stirred perfume from 
a bowl of pinks—her favorite flowers. 
There was no bed in this bedroom, which 
in all respects differed from any other in 
Clara’s house, as though the spirit of an- 
other age and temper had marched in and 
dispossessed the owner. Felix had a sen- 
sation that one was by no means all body 
here. Onthecontrary. There was nota 
trace of the body anywhere; as if some one 
had decided that the body was not quite 
nice. No bed, no wash-stand, no chest of 
drawers, no wardrobe, no mirror, not even 
a jar of Clara’s special potpourri. And 
Felix said: 

“This can’t be your bedroom, Mother ?”’ 

Frances Freeland answered, with a 
touch of deprecating quizzicality: 

“Oh! yes, darling. Imust show youmy 
arrangements.” And she rose. ‘ This,” 
she said, “‘ you see, goes under there, and 
that under here; and that again goes under 
this. Then they all go under that, and 
then I pull this. It’s lovely.” 

“But why?” said Felix. 

“Oh! but don’t you see? It’s so nice; 
nobody can tell. And it doesn’t give any 
trouble.” 

“And when you go to bed?” 

“Oh! I just pop my clothes into this 
and open that. And there I am. It’s 
simply splendid.” 
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“T see,” said Felix. “Do you think I 
might sit down, or shall I go through?” 

Frances Freeland loved him with her 
eyes, and said: 

“Naughty boy !”’ 

And Felix sat down on what appeared 
to be a window-seat. 

“Well,” he said, with slight uneasiness, 
for she was hovering, “I think you’re 
wonderful.” 

Frances Freeland put away an im- 
peachment that she evidently felt to be 
too soft. 

“Oh! but it’s all so simple, darling.”’ 
And Felix saw that she had something in 
her hand. 

“This is my little electric brush. It'll 
do wonders with your hair. While you 
sit there, I'll just try it.”’ 

A clicking and a whirring had begun to 
occur close to his ear, and something 
darted like a gadfly at his scalp. 

“T came to tell you something serious 
Mother.”’ 

“Yes, darling; it'll be simply lovely to 
hear it; and you mustn’t mind this, be- 
cause it really is a first-rate thing—quite 
new.” 

Now, how is it, thought Felix, that any 
one who loves the new as she does, when 
it’s made of matter, will not even look at 
it when it’s made of mind? And, while 
the little machine buzzed about his head, 
he proceeded to detail to her the facts of 
the state of things that existed at Joy- 
fields. 

When he had finished, she said: 

“Now, darling, bend down a little.” 

Felix bent down. And the little ma- 
chine began severely tweaking the hairs 
on the nape of his neck. He sat up again 
rather suddenly. 

Frances Freeland was contemplating 
the little machine. 

‘How very provoking! It’s never done 
that before!” 

“Quite so!’ Felix 
about Joyfields?”’ 

“Oh, my dear, it 7s such a pity they 
don’t get on with those Mallorings! Ido 
think it sad they weren’t brought up to go 
to church.” 

Felix stared, not knowing whether to 
be glad or sorry that his recital had not 
roused within her the faintest suspicion of 
disaster. How he envied her that single- 
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minded power of not seeing further than 


was absolutely needful! And suddenly 
he thought: ‘She really is wonderful! 
With her love of church, how it must hurt 
her that we none of us go, not even John! 
And yet she never Says a word. There 
really is width about a power of ac- 
cepting the inevitable. Never was wom- 
an more determined to make the best of 
a bad job. It’s a great quality!’ And 
he heard her say: 

“Now, darling, 
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I give you this, you 
must promise me to use it every morning. 
You'll find you'll soon have a splendid 
crop of littl young hairs.” 
“T know,” he said gl 
they won't come to anything. 
got my head, Mother, just 





Land’s.’ ”’ 

“Oh, nonsens« You must go on with 
it. that’s all 

Felix turne so that he could look at 
her. She was moving round the room 
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photographs of her family that were the 
only decoration of the walls. How formal, 
chiselled, and delicate her face, yet how 
almost: fanatically decisive! How frail 
and light her figure, yet indomita- 
bly active! And the memory assailed 
him of how, four years ago, she had de- 
feated double pneumonia without having 
a doctor, simply by lying on her back. 
‘She leaves tr e, he thought, ‘until 
it’s under her se, then simply tells it 
that it is! ( There’s something 
ery Englis! t 
She was sing ebottle now with 
little far ( ( reé d, coming 
: close to Felix, sai 
‘Have you seen these, darling? You've 
O! to hit the fi) it kills him at 
y te 
once 
“But do y é t the fly?” 
; “Oh, y Br \ she waved the fan at 
the bluebottle, v h avoided it without 
iM see ning diffic 
I can’t bear g them, but I don’t 
: like flies. There !’ wine 
Che bluebottle fiew out of the window 
0 behind Felix and in at the one that was 
not behind him. He rose. 
“You ought to rest before tea, Mother.”’ 
t- He felt her searching him with her eyes, 
” as if trying desperately to find something 
she might bestow upon or do for him. 
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“Would you like this wire—— 

With a feeling that he was defrauding 
love, he turned and fled. She would never 
rest while he was there! And yet there 
was that in her face which made him feel 
a brute to go. 

Passing out of the house, sunk in its 
Monday hush, no vestige of a Bigwig left, 
Felix came to that new-walled mound 
where the old house of the Moretons had 
been burned ‘by soldiers from Tewkes- 
bury and Gloucester,’ as said the old 
chronicles dear to the heart of Clara. And 
on the wall he sat him down. Above, in the 
uncut grass, he could see the burning blue 
of a peacock’s breast, where the heraldic 
bird stood digesting grain in the repose 
of perfect breeding, and below him gar- 
deners were busy with the gooseberries. 
‘Gardeners and the gooseberries of the 
great!’ he thought. ‘Such is the future of 
our land.’ And he watched them. How 
methodically they went to work! How 
patient and well-done-for they looked! 
After all, was it not the ideal future? 
Gardeners, gooseberries, and the great! 
Each of the three content in that station 
of life into which What more could 
a country want? Gardeners, gooseber- 
ries, and the great! The phrase had a 
certain hypnotic value. Why trouble? 
Why fuss? Gardeners, gooseberries, and 
the great! A perfect land! A land 
dedicate to the week-end! Gardeners, 
And suddenly he saw that he 
was not alone. Half hidden by the angle 
of the wall, on a stone of the foundations, 
carefully preserved and nearly embedded 
in the nettles which Clara had allowed to 
grow because they added age to the ap- 
pearance, was sitting a Bigwig. One of 
the Settleham faction, he had impressed 
Felix alike by his reticence, the steady 
sincerity of his gray eyes, a countenance 
that, beneath a simple and delicate ur- 
banity, had still in it something of the 
best type of schoolboy. ‘How comes he 
to have stayed?’ he mused. ‘I thought 
they always fed and scattered!’ And 
having received an answer to his saluta- 
tion, he moved across and said: 

“T imagined you’d gone.” 

“T’ve been having a look round. It’s 
very jolly here. My affections are in the 
North, but I suppose this is pretty well 
the heart of England.” 
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“Near ‘the big song,’”’ Felix answered. 
“There'll never be anything more Eng- 
lish than Shakespeare, when all’s said and 
done.”’ And he took a steady, sidelong 
squint at his companion. ‘This is an- 
other of the types I’ve been looking for,’ 
he reflected. The peculiar ‘don’t-quite- 
touch-me’ accent of the aristocrat—and 
of those who would be—had almost left 
this particular one, as though he secretly 
aspired to rise superior and only employed 
it in the nervousness of his first greetings. 
‘Yes,’ thought Felix, ‘he’s just about the 
very best we can do among those who sit 
upon ‘the Land.’ I would wager there’s 
not a better landlord nor a better fellow 
in all his class, than this one. He’s chalks 
away superior to Malloring, if I know 
anything of faces—would never have 
turned poor Tryst out. If this exception 
were the rule! And yet—! Does he, 
can he, go quite far enough to meet the 
case? If not—what hope of regeneration 
from above? Would he give up his 
shooting? Could he give up feeling he’s 
a leader? Would he give up his town 
house and collecting whatever it is he col- 
lects? Could he let himself sink down 
and merge till he was just unseen leaven 
of good-fellowship and good-will, working 
in the common bread?’ And squinting 
at that sincere, clean, charming, almost 
fine face, he answered himself unwill- 
ingly: ‘He could not!’ And suddenly 
he knew that he was face to face with 
the tremendous question which soon or 
late confronts all thinkers. Sitting be- 
side him—was the highest product of 
the present system! With its charm, hu- 
manity, courage, chivalry up to a point, 
its culture, and its cleanliness, this de- 
cidedly rare flower at the end of a tall 
stalk, with dark and tortuous roots and 
rank foliage, was in a sense the sole 
justification of power wielded from above. 
And was it good enough? Was it quite 
good enough? Like so many other think- 
ers, Felix hesitated to reply. If only 
merit and the goods of this world could 
be finally divorced! If the reward of 
virtue were just men’s love and an un- 
conscious self-respect! If only ‘to have 
nothing’ were the highest honor! And 
yet, to do away with this beside him and 
put in its place—What? No kiss-me- 
quick change had a chance of producing 


anything better. To scrap the long 
growth of man and start afresh was but 
to say: ‘Since in the past the best that 
man has done has not been good enough, 
I have a perfect faith in him for the 
future!’ No! That was a creed for 
archangels and other extremists. Safer 
to work on what we had! And he be- 
gan: 

“Next door to this estate I’m told 
there’s ten thousand acres almost entirely 
grass and covert, owned by Lord Bal- 
timore, who lives in Norfolk, London, 
Cannes, and anywhere else that the whim 
takes him. He comes down here twice a 
year to shoot. The case is extremely 
common. Surely it spells paralysis. If 
land is to be owned at all in such great 
lumps, owners ought at least to live or 
the lumps, and to pass very high exami- 
nations as practical farmers. They ought 
to be the life and soul, the radiating sun, 
of their little universes; or else they ought 
to be cleared out. How expect keen 
farming to start from such an example? 
It really looks to me as if the game laws 
would have to go.” And he redoubled his 
scrutiny of the Bigwig face. A little fur- 
row in its brow had deepened visibly, but 
he nodded and said: 

“The absentee landlord is a curse, of 
course. I’m afraid I'm a bit of a one my- 
self. And I’m bound to say—though I) 
keen on shooting—if the game laws were 
abolished, it might do a lot.” 

* You wouldn’t move in that dire 
I suppose ?”’ 

The Bigwig smiled—charming, rather 
whimsical, that smile. 

“Honestly, I’m not up to it. The 
spirit, you know, but the flesh—! My 
line is housing and wages, of course.”’ 

‘There it is,’ thought Felix. ‘Up toa 
point, they'll move—not up to fhe point. 
It’s all fiddling. One won't give up his 
shooting; another won't give up his 
power; a third won't give up her week- 
ends; a fourth won't give up his freedom. 
Cur interest in the thing is all lackadai- 
sical, a kind of bun-fight of pet notions. 
There’s no real steam.’ And abruptly 
changing the subject, he talked of pic- 
tures to the pleasant Bigwig in the sleepy 
afternoon. Of how this man could paint, 
and that man couldn’t. And in the uncut 
grass the peacock slowly moved, display- 
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ing his breast of burning blue; and below, 
the gardeners worked among the goose- 
berries. 


XXVI 


NEppDA, borrowing the bicycle of Clara’s 
maid, Sirrett, had been over to Joyfields, 
and only learned on her return of her 
grandmother’s arrival. In her bath be- 
fore dinner there came to her one of those 
strategic thoughts that even such as are 
no longer quite children will sometimes 
conceive. rried desperately into 
her clothes, and, ready full twenty min- 
utes before the sound, 
made her way to her grandmother’s room. 
Frances Freeland had just pulled ¢Ais, and, 
to her astonishment, ‘hat had not gone in 


she 


ng was due to 





properly. She was looking at it some- 
what sé verely, when she heard Nedda’s 
knock. Drawing screen temporarily 
over the in perfection. she said: ‘‘Come 

Che dear child looked charming in her 
vhite evening dress with one red flower 


she kissed her, she 


her dress was just a 


in her hair; and 
noted that the neck 


little too open to be quite nice, and at 
once thought: ‘] got the very thing for 
that.’ 

Going to a drawer that no one could 
have suspected f being there, she took 
from it a little d nd star. Getting 
delicate but fin of the Mechlin at 
the top of the fro¢ she popped it in, so 
that the nex <s covered at least an 


inch higher, and s 


‘Now, ducky \ ret » keep that asa 


little present. \ e no idea how per- 
fectly it suits y ist like this.”” And 
having satisfied for the moment her sense 
of niceness and that continual itch to part 
with everything she had, she surveyed her 
granddaughter, lighted up by that red 
flower, and said 

‘How sweet y OK. 

Nedda, looking n past cheeks col- 
ored by pleasure at the new little star ona 
neck rather browned by her day in the 
sun, murmured: 

“Oh, Granny! it’s much too lovely! 


You mustn’t give it me 
These were moments that Frances Free- 
land loved best in life; and, with the un- 


truthfulness in which she only indulged 
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when she gave things away, or otherwise 
benefited her neighbors with or without 
their will, she added: “It’s quite wasted; 
I never wear it myself.’ And, seeing 
Nedda’s smile, for the girl recollected per- 
fectly having admired it during dinner at 
Uncle John’s, and at Becket itself, she 
said decisively, “‘So that’s that !’’ and set- 
tled her down on the sofa. And just as 
she was thinking, ‘I have the very thing 
for the dear child’s sunburn,’ Nedda said: 

‘Granny, dear, I’ve been meaning to 
tell you—Derek and I are engaged.” 

For the moment Frances Freeland could 
do nothing but tremulously interlace her 
fingers. 

‘Oh, but, darling,” she said very grave- 
ly, “have you thought?” 

“T think of nothing else, Granny.” 

“But has he thought?” 

Nedda nodded. 

Frances Freeland sat staring straight 
before her. Nedda and Derek, Derek 
and Nedda! The news was almost un- 
intelligible; those two were still for her 
barely more than little creatures to be 
tucked up at night. Engaged! Mar- 
riage! Between those who were both as 
near to her, almost, as her own children 
had been! The effort was for the mo- 
ment quite too much for her, and a sort 
of pain disturbed her heart. Then the 
crowning principle of her existence came 
a little to her aid. No use in making 
must put the best face on it, 
whether it were going to come to any- 
thing or not! And she said:: 

“Well, darling, I don’t know, I’m sure. 
I daresay it’s very lovely for you. But do 
you think you’ve seen enough of him?” 

Nedda her a swift look, then 
dropped her lashes, so that her eyes 
seemed closed. Snuggling up, she said: 

“No, Granny, I do wish I could see 
more; if only I could go and stay with 
them a little!” 

And as she planted that dart of sug- 
gestion, the gong sounded. 

In Frances Freeland, lying awake till 
two, as was her habit, the suggestion 
grew. To this growth not only her habit 
of putting the best face on things, but her 
incurable desire to make others happy, 
and an instinctive sympathy with love 
affairs, all contributed; moreover, Felix 
had said something about Derek’s having 


a fuss; 


gave 
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been concerned in something rash. If 
darling Nedda were there it would occupy 
his mind and help to make him careful. 
Never dilatory in forming resolutions, she 
decided to take the girl over with her 
on the morrow. Kirsteen had a dear lit- 
tle spare room, and Nedda should take 
her bag. It would be a nice surprise for 
them all. Accordingly, next morning, not 
wanting to give any trouble, she sent 
Thomas down to the Red Lion, where 
they had a comfortable fly, with a very 
steady, respectable driver, and ordered it 
to come at half-past two. Then, without 
saying anything to Clara, she told Nedda 
to be ready to pop in her bag, trusting to 
her powers of explaining everything to 
everybody without letting anybody know 
anything, when, having left the girl at 
Joyfields, she should come back alone. 
Little difficulties of this sort never bun- 
kered her; she was essentially a woman 
of action. And on the drive to Joyfields 
she stilled the girl’s quavering with: 

“Tt’s all right, darling; it'll be very 
nice for them.” 

She was perhaps the only person in the 
world who was not just a little bit afraid 
of Kirsteen. Indeed, she was constitu- 
tionally unable to be afraid of anything, 
except motor-cars, and, of course, earwigs, 
and even them one must put up with. 
Her critical sense to! her that this 
woman in blue was just like anybody else, 
and her father had been a colonel of a 
Highland regiment, which was quite nice, 
and one must put the best face on her. 

In this way, pointing out the beauty of 
each feature of the scenery, and not per- 
mitting herself or Nedda to think about 
the bag, they drove until they came to 
Joyfields. 

Kirsteen alone was in, and, having sent 
Nedda into the orchard to look for her 
uncle, Frances Freeland came at once to 
the point. It was so important, she 
thought, that darling Nedda should see 
more of dear Derek. They were very 
young, and if she could stay for a few 
weeks, they would both know their minds 
so much better. She had made her bring 
her bag, because she knew dear Kirsteen 
would agree with her; and it would be so 
nice for them all. Felix had told her 
about that poor man who had done this 
dreadful thing, and she thought that if 








Nedda were here it would be a dis- 
traction. She was a very good child, and 
quite useful in the house. And while she 
was speaking she watched Kirsteen, and 
thought: ‘She is very handsome, and al- 
together ladylike; only it is such a pity 
she wears that blue thing in her hair 
it makes her so conspicuous.’ And rather 
unexpectedly she said: 

“Do you know, dear, I believe I know 
the very thing to keep your hair from get- 
ting loose. It’s such lovely hair. And 
this is quite a new thing, and doesn’t 
show at all; invented by a very nice hair- 
dresser in Worcester. It’s simplicity it- 
self. Do let me show you!” Quickly 
going over, she removed the kingfisher- 
blue fillet, and making certain passes with 
her fingers through the hair, murmured: 

“Tt’s so beautifully fine; it seems such 
a pity not to show it all, dear. Now look 
at yourself!’’ And from the recesses of 
her pocket she produced a little mirror. 
“T’m sure Tod will simply love it like 
that. It'll be such a nice change for 
him.” 

Kirsteen, with just a faint wrinkling of 
her lips and eyebrows, waited till she had 
finished. Then she said: 

“Yes, Mother dear, I’m sure he will,”’ 
and replaced the fillet. A patient, half- 
sad, half-quizzical smile visited Frances 


Freeland’s lips, as who should say: * Yes, I 
know you think that I’m a fuss-box, but 
it really is a pity that you wear it so, 


darling !’ 
At sight of that smile, Kirsteen got up 
and kissed her gravely on the forehead. 
When Nedda came back from a fruit- 
less search for Tod, her bag was already 
in the little spare bedroom and Frances 
Freeland gone. She had never yet been 
alone with her aunt, for whom she had 
a fervent admiration not unmixed with 
awe. She idealized her, of course, think- 
ing of her as one might think of a picture 
or statue, a symbolic figure, standing for 
liberty and justice and the redress of 
wrong. Her never-varying garb of blue 
assisted the girl’s fancy, for blue was al 
ways the color of ideals and aspiration 
was not blue sky the nearest one could 
get to heaven—were not blue violets the 
flowers of spring? Then, too, Kirsteen 
Was a woman with whom it would be 
quite impossible to gossip or small-talk; 
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with her one could but simply and di- 
rectly say what one felt, and only that 
over things which really mattered. And 
this seemed to Nedda so splendid that it 
sufficed in itself to prevent the girl from 
saying anything whatever. She longed 
to, all the same, feeling that to be closer 
to her aunt meant to be closer to Derek. 
Yet, with all, she knew that her own na- 
ture very different; this, perhaps, 
egged her on, and made her aunt seem all 
the more exciting. She waited breathless 
t ] 


Was 


ill Kirsteen Si id: 


“Ves, you and Derek must know each 
other better The worst kind of prison 
in the world is a mistaken marriage.” 

Nedda nodded fervently. “It must 
be. But I think one knows, Aunt Kir- 
steen !” 

She felt as she wert being searched 


right down to the soul before the answer 
came: 

‘* Perhaps. 
seen others \ 
night.” 

Nedda flushed 
could never go on if 
I couldn’t, ever 

With another 
rowing eyes, Kirsteen answered: 

"Ves. i uuld want truth. But 
after marriage truth is an unhappy thing, 
Nedda, if you have made a mistake.” 

‘It must be dreadful. Awful.” 

“So don’t make a mistake, my dear 
and don't let hin 

Nedda answered solemnly: 

‘I won’t—oh, I won’t!” 

Kirsteen had turned away to the win- 
dow, and Nedda heard her say quietly to 
herself: 

“*Liberty’s a glorious feast !*”’ 

Trembling over with the desire to 
what was in her, Nedda stam- 


myself. I have 
I think you 

from sheer joy. “I 

I didn’t love. I feel 

I’d started.” 

long look through nar- 


express 
mered: 

‘I would keep anything that 
never, never! I would 
any one do what they 


ances 
wanted to be fre 
never try to make 
didn’t want to!” 
She saw her aunt smile, and wondered 
whether she had said anything excep- 
tionally foolish. But it was not foolish 
surely not—to say what one really felt. 
‘Some day, Nedda, all the world will 
say that with you. Until then we'll fight 
those who won't say it. Have you got 
Vor. LVII.—79 
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everything in your want ? 
Let’s come and see.” 

To pass from Becket to Joyfields was 
really a singular experience. At Becket 
you were certainly supposed to do exactly 
what you liked, but the tyranny of meals, 
baths, scents, and other accompaniments 
of the ‘all-body’ régime soon annihilated 
every impulse to do anything but just 
obey it. At Joyfields, bodily existence 
was a kind of perpetual skirmish, a sort of 
grudged accompaniment to a state of soul. 
You might be alone in the house at any 
meal-time. You might or might not have 
water in your jug. And as to baths, you 
had to go out to a little whitewashed shed 
at the back, with a brick floor, where you 
pumped on yourself, prepared to shout 
out, “Hallo! I’m here!” in case any one 
else came wanting to do the same. The 
conditions were in fact almost perfect for 
seeing more of one another. Nobody 
asked where you were going, with whom 
going, or how going. You might be away 
by day or night without exciting curiosity 
orcomment. And yet you were conscious 
of a certain something always there, hold- 
ing the house together; some principle of 
life, or perhaps—just a woman in blue. 
There, too, was that strangest of all phe- 
nomena in an English home—no game 
ever played, outdoors or in. 

The next fortnight, while the grass was 
ripening, was a wonderful time for Nedda, 
given up to her single passion—of seeing 
more of him who so completely occupied 
her heart. She was at peace now with 
Sheila, whose virility forbade that she 
should dispute pride of place with this 
soft and truthful guest, so evidently im- 
mersed in rapture. Besides, Nedda had 
that quality of getting on well with her 
own sex, found in those women who, 
though tenacious, are not possessive; 
who, though humble, are secretly very 
self-respecting; who, though they do not 
say much about it, put all their eggs in 
one basket; above all, who disengage, no 
matter what their age, a candid but sub- 
tle charm. 

But that fortnight was even more won- 
derful for Derek, caught between two pas- 
both so fervid. For though the 
passion of his revolt against the Mallor- 
ings did not pull against his passion for 
Nedda, they both tugged at him. And 
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this had one curious psychological effect. 
It made his love for Nedda more actual, 
less of an idealization. Now that she 
was close to him, under the same roof, 
he felt the full allurement of her inno- 
cent warmth; he would have been cold- 
blooded indeed if he had not taken fire, 
and, his pride always checking the expres- 
sion of his feelings, they glowed ever 
hotter underneath. 

Yet, over those sunshiny days there 
hung a kind of shadow, as of something 
kept back, not shared between them; a 
kind of waiting and menace. Nedda 
learned of Kirsteen and Sheila all the use- 
ful things she could; and the evenings 
she had with Derek, those long evenings 
of late May and early June, this year so 
warm and golden. They walked gener- 
ally in the direction of the hills. A fa- 
vorite spot was a wood of larches whose 
grezen shoots had not yet quite ceased 
to smell of lemons. Tall, slender things 
those trees, whose stems and dried lower 
branch-growth were gray, almost sooty, 
up to the feathery green of the tops, that 
swayed and creaked faintly in a wind, 
with a soughing of their branches like the 
sound of the sea. From the shelter of 
those Highland trees, rather strange in 
such a countryside, they two could peer 
forth at the last sunlight gold-powdering 
the fringed branches, at the sunset flush 
dyeing the sky above the Beacon; watch 
light slowly folding gray wings above the 
hay-fields and elms; mark the squirrels 
scurry along, and the pigeons’ evening 
flight. A stream ran there at the edge, 
and beech-trees grew beside it. In the 
tawny-dappled sand bed of that clear 
water, and the gray-green dappled trunks 
of those beeches with their great, sinu- 
ous, long-muscled roots, was that some- 
thing which man can never tame and 
garden out of the land: the strength of 
unconquerable fertility—the remote deep 
life in Nature’s heart. Men and women 
had their spans of existence; those trees 
seemed as if there forever! From genera- 
tion to generation lovers might come and, 
looking on this strength and beauty, feel 
in their veins the sap of the world. Here 
the laborer and his master, hearing the 
wind in the branches and the water mur- 
muring down, might for a brief minute 
grasp the land’s unchangeable wild maj- 
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And on the far side of that little 
stream was a field of moon-colored flowers 
that had for Nedda a strange fascination. 
Once the boy jumped across and brought 


esty. 


her back a handkerchief full. They were 
of two kinds: close to the water’s edge 
the marsh orchis, and farther back, a small 
marguerite. Out of this they made a 
crown of the alternate flowers, and a girdle 
for her waist. That was an evening of 
rare beauty, and warm enough already for 
an early chafer to go booming in the dusk. 
An evening when they wandered with their 
arms round each other a long time, silent, 
stopping to listen to an owl; stopping to 
point out each star coming so shyly up in 
the gray-violet of the sky. And that was 
the evening when they had a strange little 
quarrel, sudden as a white squall on a blue 
sea, or the tiff of two birds shooting up in 
a swift spiral of attack and then all over. 
Would he come to-morrow to her 
milking? Hecould not. Why? He could 
not; he would be out. Ah! he never told 
her where he went; he never let her come 
with him among the laborers like Sheila 

“T can’t; I’m pledged not.” 

“Then you don’t trust me!”’ 

“Of course I trust you; but a promise 
is a promise. You oughtn’t to ask me, 
Nedda.” 

“No; but I would never have prom- 
ised to keep anything from you.” 

“You don’t understand.” 

“Oh! yes, I do. Love doesn’t mean 
the same to you that it does to me.”’ 

“How do you know what it means to 
me?” 

“T couldn’t have a secret from you.”’ 

“Then you don’t count honor.” 

“Honor only binds oneself !”’ 

“What d’you mean by that?” 

“T include you—you don’t include me 
in yourself, that’s all.”’ 

“T think you’re very unjust. I was 
obliged to promise; it doesn’t only con- 
cern myself.” 

Then silent, motionless, a yard apart, 
they looked fiercely at each other, their 
hearts stiff and sore, and in their brains 
no glimmer of perception of anything but 
tragedy. What more tragic than to have 
come out of an elysium of warm arms 
round each other, to this sudden hos- 
tility! And the owl went on hooting, 
and the larches smelled sweet! And all 
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around was the same soft dusk wherein 
the flowers in her hair and round her waist 
gleamed white! But for Nedda the world 
had suddenly collapsed. Tears rushed 
into her eyes; she shook her head and 
turned away, hiding them passionately. 

A full minute passed, each straining 
to make no sound and catch the faintest 
sound from the other, till in her breath- 
ing there was a little clutch. His fingers 
came stealing round, touched her cheeks, 
and were wetted. His arms suddenly 
squeezed all breath out of her; his lips 
fastened on hers.. She answered those 
lips with her own desperately, bending her 
head back, shutting her wet eyes. And 
the owl hooted, and the white flowers fell 
into the dusk off her hair and waist. 

After that, they walked once more en- 
laced, avoiding with what perfect care any 
allusion to the sudden tragedy, giving 
themselves up to the bewildering ecstasy 
that had started throbbing in their blood 
with that kiss, longing only not to spoil it. 
And through the sheltering larch wood 
their figures moved from edge to edge, like 
two little souls in paradise, unwilling to 
come forth. 

After that evening love had a poign- 
ancy it had not quite had before; at once 
deeper, sweeter, tinged for both of them 
with the rich darkness of passion, and 
with discovery that love does not mean a 
perfect merger of one within another. For 
both felt themselves in the right over that 
little quarrel. The boy that he could not, 
must not, resign what was not his to re- 
sign; feeling dimly, without being quite 
able to shape the thought even to himself, 


that a man has a life of action into which a 
woman cannot 
she cannot always be identified. 


always enter, with which 
The girl 
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(To be continued.) 








feeling that she did not want any life into 
which he did not enter, so that it was hard 
that he should want to exclude her from 
anything. For all that, she did not try 
again to move him to let her into the se- 
cret of his plans of revolt and revenge, and 
disdained completely to find them out 
from Sheila or her aunt. 

And the grass went on ripening. Many 
and various as the breeds of men, or the 
trees of a forest, were the stalks that made 
up that greenish jungle with the waving, 
fawn-colored surface; of rye-grass and 
brome-grass, of timothy, plantain, and 
yarrow; of bent-grass and quake-grass, 
foxtail, and the green-hearted trefoil; of 
dandelion, dock, musk-thistle, and sweet- 
scented vernal. 

On the roth of June Tod began cutting 
his three fields; the whole family, with 
Nedda and the three Tryst children, 
working like slaves. Old Gaunt, who 
looked to the harvests to clothe him for 
the year, came to do his share of raking, 
and any other who could find some eve- 
ning hours to spare. The whole was cut 
and carried in three days of glorious 
weather. 

The lovers were too tired the last eve- 
ning of hay harvest to go rambling, and sat 
in the orchard watching the moon slide up 
through the coppice behind the church. 
They sat on Tod’s log, deliciously weary, 
in the scent of the new-mown hay, while 
moths flitted gray among the blue dark- 
ness of the leaves, and the whitened trunks 
of the apple-trees gleamed ghostly. It 
was very warm; a night of whispering air, 
opening all hearts. And Derek said: 

‘You'll know to-morrow, Nedda.”’ 

A flutter of fear overtook her. What 
would she know? 
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ILLUSTRATED WITH FACSIMILE REI 
TSeresar all the varied and mani- 
3) fold kinds of theatrical 
4 entertainment negro-min- 
strelsy is the one which is 
absolutely native to these 
States and which could not 
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have come into existence anywhere else in 


the civilized world. Here in America alone 
has the transplanted African been brought 
into intimate contact with the trans- 
planted European. Other nations may 
have disputed our claim to the invention 
of the steamboat and the telegraph, but 
negro-minstrelsy is as indisputably due to 
American inventiveness as the telephone 
itself. Here in the United States it had 
its humble beginnings; here it expanded 
and flourished for many years; from here 
it was exported to Great Britain, where 
it established itself for many 
from here it made sporadic excursions 
into France and into Germany; and here 
at last it has fallen into a decline and a de- 
generacy and a decay which seem to doom 
it to a speedy extinction. Its life was lit- 
tle longer than that vouchsafed to man, 
threescore years and ten, for it was born 
in the fifth decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and in the second decade of the 
twentieth it lingers superfluous on the 
stage with none to do it reverence. 

Time was when the negro-minstrels held 
possession of three or four theatres in the 
single city of New York and when a doz- 
en or more troupes were travelling from 
town to town; and now they have long 
ago surrendered their last hall in the me- 
tropolis and only two or three companies 
wind their lonely way from theatre to thea- 
tre throughout the United States. The 
few surviving practitioners of the art are 
reduced to the presentation of brief inter- 
ludes in the all-devouring variety shows 
or to the impersonation of sparse negro 
characters in occasional comedies. The 
Skidmore Guards who paraded so gayly at 
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MDUECTIONS OF MINSTREL S¢ 
Harrigan and Hart’s are disbanded now 
these many years; Johnny Wild, of joyous 
memory, is no more; and Sweatnam, be 
reft of his fellows in sable drollery, is seen 
only in a chance comedy like “ Excuse 
Me” or the “County Chairman.” George 
Christy and Dan Emmett and Dan Bry- 
ant have gone and left only fading memo- 
ries of their breezy songs, their nimble 
dances, and their flippant quips. Edwin 
Forrest and Edwin Booth blacked up 
more than once, Joseph Jefferson and 
Barney Williams besmeared themselves 
with burnt cork on occasion; but it is 
not by these darker episodes in their ar 
tistic careers that they are now recalled 
and the leading actors of to-day think 
scorn of negro-minstrelsy —whenever they 
deign to give it a thought. And yet it 
must be noted frankly that when the 
Lambs wanted to raise money for their 
new club-house they did not disdain the 
art of the negro-minstrel; and more than 
twoscore of them went forth to conquer 
willingly disguised in the uniform black 
ness assumed long ago by George Christy 
and Dan Bryant. 

It is to be hoped that some devoted his- 
torian will come forward before it is too 
late and tell us the history of this very 
special form of theatrical art, the only one 
indigenous to our soil. Indeed, now that 
our American universities are paying at- 
tention to the drama, what more alluring 
theme for the dissertation demanded of all 
candidates for the doctorate of philosophy 
than an inquiry into the rise and fall of 
negro-minstrelsy? In the late Laurence 
Hutton’s conscientious and entertaining 
volume on the “ Curiosities of the Ameri- 
can Stage”’ there is a chapter in which the 
subject is treated historically, although 
the chronicler wasted much of his precious 
space in considering the succession ol 
sable characters in the regular drama 
Shakespeare’s Othello, Southerne’s Oroo- 














The Rise and Fall 


noko, Bickerstaff’s Mungo, Boucicault’s 


Pete (in the ““Octoroon’’), Uncle Tom, 
Topsy, Eliza, and their companions (in 
the undying dramatization of Mrs. 
Stowe’s story). These were all parts in 
plays wherein white characters were 
prominent. The first performer of a song 
and dance, that is, of a sketch in which the 
darky performer 
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and amused themselves with songs ac- 
companied by the banjo, the tambourine, 
and the bones. Pleased by the result of 
their exercises, they appeared together at 
a benefit; and negro-minstrelsy was born. 
At first there was no differentiation into 
interlocutors and end-men; they all took 
an equal share in the more or less im- 

provised dialogue ; 





was sufficient un 
to himself and was 
deprived of any 
support Irom per- 
sons of another 
complexion, 
seems to have 
been ‘“* Jim Crow” 
Rice—the title of 
whose lively lyric 
Survives in the 
name bestowed 
upon the cars re- 
served for colored 
The Watermelén, 
High Heel Shoes, 


folk on certain 
Southern rail- 
Rice found 
his pattern in 

old negro who did 
a peculiar t 
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McANORE W'S 
WATERMELON 


SONGSTER. 


Containing all the Popular Songs as sung by this fa- 
vorite Negro Comedian throughout the United 


States, among which are the following. 


The Present Times, 
Nicodemus Johnson, 
Glendy Burke, &c.. &c- | 


they sang and 
they played and 
they danced the 
“Essence of Old 
Virginny.” 
Probably Em- 
mett began early 
to provide new 
tunes for them. 
He was the com- 


MAN 


poser of ‘‘Old 
Dan Tucker’’ 
and the “ Boat- 


man’s Dance,” of 
“Walk Along, 
John” and “ Early 
in the Morning”’; 
and one walk- 
around which he 
| devised in the late 





after he had sung 
to a tune of his 





own contriving: 
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Jim Cr to England and he made a 
specialty of dandy darkies. But he was 
not the discoverer of negro-minstrelsy, 


knov 


trail forit. hh 


although he blazed the 
it was quite probably 
due to the influence of Rice and his darky 
dandies that negro-minstrels confined 
their efforts to the imitation of the town 
negro rather than of the plantation negro, 
the field-hand of the Uncle Remus type. 
Rice first impersonated Jim Crow in the 
late twenties, and it was in the middle of 
the thirties that he went to England. 
(nd it was in the early forties that Dan 
Emmett, Frank Brower, Billy Whitlock, 
and Dick Pelham happened to meet by 
accident in a New York boarding-house 
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of the Civil War. 
The sentiment and the tune took the 
fancy of the ardent Louisianians and they 
carried it with them into the Confederate 
army, where it soon established itself as 
the war-song of the South. And then 
when Richmond had fallen at last, Lin- 
coln ordered the bands of the victorious 
army to play “Dixie,” with the wise 
explanation that we had captured 
the Southern capital we had also captured 
the Southern song. And “ Dixie,’ which 
had begun life so humbly as a walk-around 
in a minstrel show in New York, bids fair 
to survive indefinitely as the musical tes- 
timony to the fact that the cruel war is 
over and that these States are now one 
nation. 


as 
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It was only a year or two after the quar- 
tet of Emmett, Brower, Whitlock, and Pel- 
ham had shown the possibilities of the new 
form of amusement that troupes of negro- 
minstrels began to supply an entire eve- 
ning’s amusement. The regulation “first 
part’’ was devised with its row of vocal- 
ists, instrumentalists, and comedians. The 
dignitied interloc- 
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that of the dialogues between ringmaster 
and clown, interlocutor and end-man, even 
to the persistent repetition of the ques- 
tion which contains the catch. ‘ Master,”’ 
Tabarin would begin, “can you tell me 
which is the more generous, a man or a 
woman?’ And the quack-doctor would 
solemnly reply: “Ah, Tabarin, that is a 
question which has 
been greatly de- 





utor took his place 
in the middle of the 
semicircle and ut- 
tered the time-hon- 
ored phrase: ‘ Gen- 
tlemen, be seated. 
We will commence 
with the overture.”’ 
Bones captured the 
chair at one end and 
Tambo pre-empted 
that on the other; 
and they began their 
wordy skirmish with 
the middle-man, in 
which that pompous 
presiding officer al- 
ways got the worst 
of it. This device 
for immediate and 
boisterous laughter, 
this putting down of 
the middle-man by 
the end-man, the 
negro-minstrels ap- 
pear to have bor- 
rowed from the cir- 
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As sung by the Minstrel Band in the side Pa- 
vilioa attached to Spalding aad Rodgers's 
ircus Company. 


bated by the philos- 
ophers of antiquity, 
and they have been 
unable to decide 
which is truly the 
more generous, a 
man or a woman.”’ 
Then Tabarin would 
briskly retort: 
**Never mind the old 
philosophers. I can 
tellyou.”” Andwith 
great contempt the 
ponderous quack- 
doctor would return: 
“What, Tabarin, do 
you 
that you can tell us 
which is the 
generous, &@ man or 
awoman?”” Taba- 
rin promptly re- 
sponds that he can. 
“Shen,” 1 
Mondor, “pray 
SO. VW hic h i 


more 


mean to say 


more 








cus, wheretheclown bL 
is also permitted 
always to discomfit the stiff and stately 
ringmaster. 

But although the minstrels may have 
taken over this effective trick from the 
circus, with which some of the earlier per- 
formers had had intimate relations, the 
trick itself is of remote antiquity. The 
side-splitting colloquy of the end-man with 
the middle-man may be exactly like the 
interchange of merry jests between the 
clown and the ringmaster, yet it is far 
older than the modern circus. It existed 
in Paris, for example, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the quack-doctor was accom- 
panied by his jack-pudding. Many of the 
dialogues heard on the Pont-Neuf 
tween Mondor and Tabarin have been 
preserved; and their method is precisely 


be- 





generous, 
man or a woman?” 
And thereupon, to the great ( 
Mondor, Tabarin would proffer his ribald 
explanation. Unfortunately the explana- 
tion he gave is frankly too ribald to be 
given here, for nowadays we are 
squeamish than the idlers who gathered 
around the quack-doctor’s platform in 
Paris three or four centuries ago. The 
dialogues of Mondor and Tab 


disgust rf 


mcre 


were 


arin were 

brief enough, but they often made up fo 
their brevity in their breadth. 

This kind of catch-question was known 


in England under Elizabeth as “selling < 
bargain”’; and it is not infrequent in the 
plays of the time. It will be found more 
than once in earlier plays of Shakespeare; 
for example, when his “clowns” (as the 
low comedy characters were then called 
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were allowed to run on at their own sweet 
will. Not a little of the dialogue of the 
two Dromios is closely akin in its method 
to interchange of question and answer be- 
tween the interlocutor and the end-man. 
We may be sure this method of evoking 
laughter was employed also by the im- 
provising comedians of the Italian comedy 
of masks, with which 
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chanical precision of this form of salta- 
torial exercise was wholly foreign to the 
characteristics of the actual negroes whom 
the minstrels were supposed to be repre- 
senting. A stump-speech was certain of a 
warm reception, although this again de- 
parted from the true negro tradition and 
indeed often degenerated into frank bur- 

lesque, wholly unre- 





negro-minstrelsy 
has other points of 
resemblance. It 
must have been pop- 
ular in the rude mid- 
dle ages; and now 
that negro 
strelsy is disappear- 
ing, and 
our circuses h 
burgeoned into three*® 
rings under a tent 
too \ for 
merely verbal rep- 
artees, it has not 
departed 
among us, for it still 
survives as the sta- 
the so-called 
* side-walk 


sationalists”’ 


min- 


how that 


ive 


ast 


any 


ple ol 
conver,r- 


versonalities 


swap ] 
in our superabun-, 
dant variety shows. 

We do not know 
with historic cer- 
tainty how soon the 
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lated to the realities 
of life. Sketches, 
like those which 
had earlier 
composed for his 
own acting, were 
likely to have a lit- 
tle closer relation to 
the genuine darky. 

Yet here again the 
negro-minstrel was 
not avid of overt 
originality. He was 
villing to find his 
profit in the past and 
to translate into 
negro dialect any 
farce, however an- 
cient, which might 
contain comic situ- 
ations or humorous 


Rice 


characters that 
could be twisted to 
suit his immediate 


purpose. He seized 
upon the ingenious 
plots of certain of 








first part crystallized 
into the form which 
has long beet raditi nal the openil Hg 


overture, the catch-questioning of end- 
man and middle-man, the comic 
of Bones and Tambo in turn, the senti- 
mental ballads by the silver-throated vo- 
calists, and the final walk-around. The 
rest of the evening’s entertainment never 
took on any definite framework, although 
the final item on t] 
to bea piect ol 


songs 


1e programme was likely 
ne length, often a bur- 
lesque of a serious drama then popular, 
and this little p L\ ‘enlisted the whole 
strength of the company.”” Between the 
stately first part and the more pretentious 
final sketch the minstrels presented a va- 
riety of acts in which the several members 
exhibited their specialties. A clog-dance 
was always in order, although the me- 





the pantomimes 
brought to America 
from France half a century ago by the 
Ravels. And on occasion he went un- 
wittingly still farther afield for his prey. 
There is in print, in a collection of so- 
called “Ethiopian Drama,” an amus- 
ing sketch entitled the “Great Mutton 
Trial”; and the remote source of this is to 
be sought in the oldest and best farce 
which has survived in French literature. 
“Maitre Pierre Pathelin” is now acted 
occasionally by the Comédie-Francaise in 
Paris in a version which preserves its orig- 
inal flavor; but in the eighteenth century 
an adaptation, made by Brueys and Pa- 
laprat, and called ‘*L’Avocat Pathelin,”’ 
was popular. It is this later perversion 
which served as the basis of an English 
farce, entitled the “ Village Lawyer”; and 
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the “Great Mutton Trial” is simply the 
“Village Lawyer” transmogrified to suit 
the bolder and more robust methods of 
the negro-minstrels. 

And here we may discover the real rea- 
son why negro-minstrelsy failed to estab- 
lish itself. It neglected its opportunity to 
devote itself primarily to its own peculiar 
field—the humorous reproduction of the 
sayings and doings of the colored man in 
the United States. To represent the negro 
in his comic aspects and in his sentimen- 
tal moods was what the minstrels pre- 
tended to do; but the pretense was often 
only a hollow mockery. Even the musical 
instruments they affected, the banjo and 
the bones, were not as characteristic of the 
field-hand or even of the town darky as the 
violin. Indeed, the bones cannot be con- 
sidered as in any way special to the negro; 
they were familiar to Shakespeare’s Bot- 
tom, who declares “I have a reasonable 
good ear in music; let us have the tongs 
and the bones.”’ And the wise recorder of 
the words and deeds of Uncle Remus de- 
clared that he had never listened to the 
staccato picking of a banjo in the negro 
quarters of any plantation. 

“T have seen the negro at work,” so 
Harris once asserted, ‘“‘and I have seen 
him at play; I have attended his corn- 
shuckings, his dances, and his frolics; I 
have heard him give the wonderful mel- 
ody of his songs to the winds; I have heard 
him give barbaric airs to the quills (that is 
to say, to the Pan’s pipes); I have heard 
him scrape jubilantly on the fiddle; I have 
seen him blow wildly on the bugle and 
beat enthusiastically on the triangle; but I 
have never heard him play on the banjo.” 
Mr. George W. Cable thereupon came for- 
ward with his evidence to the effect that 
although the banjo was to be found occa- 
sionally on a plantation it was far less fre- 
quently seen than the violin. It will be 
noted that Harris was speaking of the 
Georgian negro and that Mr. Cable was 
talking about the negro in Louisiana; and 
perhaps the true habitat of the banjo is to 
be found further north and nearer to the 
border States. At any rate, there is a foot- 
note to one of Thomas Jefferson’s “‘ Notes 
on Virginia,’ published in 1784, which in- 
forms us that the instrument proper to 
the slave of the Old Dominion is “the 
banjar, which they brought hither from 
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Africa, and which is the origin of the gui- 
tar, its chords being precisely the four 
lower chords of the guitar.” 

Now and again some one negro-min- 
strel did make a serious study of a negro 
type; such a performer was J. W. Mc- 
Andrew, the “Watermelon Man.” But 
the most of them were content to be 
comic without any effort to catch the 
special comicality of the darky; and some- 
times they strayed so completely from the 
path as to indulge in songs in an alleged 
Irish brogue or in a dislocated German 
dialect. Now, nothing could well be con- 
ceived more incongruously inartistic than 
a white man blacked up into the sem- 
blance of a negro and then impertinently 
carolling an impudent Irish lyric. Yet the 
general neglect of the opportunities for a 
more accurate preseratation of negro char- 
acteristics is to be seen in the strange fact 
that the minstrels failed to perceive the 
possible popularity of rag-time tunes and 
failed also to put the cake-walk on the 
stage. Even at the height of its vogue in 
the sixties negro-minstrelsy did not oc- 
cupy its own field and did not try to raise 
therein the varied flowers of which they 
had the seed. 

Instead of cultivating the tempting pos- 
sibilities which lay before them and de- 
voting themselves to a loving delineation 
of the colored people who make up a tenth 
of our population, they turned aside to 
the spectacular elaboration of their origi- 
nal entertainment. The clog-dances be- 
came more intricate and more mechanical 
—and thereby still more remote from the 
buck-and-wing dancing of the real negro. 
The first part was presented with accom- 
paniments of Oriental magnificence and 
of variegated glitter. The chorus was en- 
larged; the musicians were multiplied; the 
end-men operated in relays; and at last 
the bass drum which towered aloft over 
Haverly’s Mastodon Minstrels bore the 
boastful legend: “40. Count Them. 40.” 
And when the suspicious spectator obeyed 
this command he discovered to his sur- 
prise that the vaunt was more than made 
good, since he had a full view. of at least 
half a dozen performers in addition to the 
promised twoscore. 

At the apex of his inflated prosperity 
Haverly invaded Germany with his mas- 
todonic organization; and one result of his 
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Rise and 


visit was probably still further to confuse 


the Teutonic misinformation about the 
American type, which seems often to be a 
curious composite photograph of the red 
men of Cooper, the black men of Mrs. 
Stowe, and the white men of Mark Twain 
and Bret Harte. And it was reported at 
the time that another and more imme- 
diate result of this rash foray beyond the 
boundaries of the English-speaking race 
was that Haverly was for a while in dan- 
ger of arrest by the police for a fraudulent 
attempt to deceive the German public, 
because he was pretending to present a 
company of megro-minstrels, whereas his 
performers were actually white men. It 
should be recorded that while the vogue 
lasted there did come into existence sun- 
dry troupes of minstrels whose members 
were all of them actually colored men, 
although they conformed to the conven- 
tion set by those whom they were imitat 
ing and conscientiously disguised them- 
selves with burnt cork to achieve the 
sable uniformity temporarily attained by 
the ordinary negro-minstrels. Perhaps 
the most obvious parallel of the blacking 
up of veritable colored men to follow the 
example of the white men who pretended 
to imitate the negro is to be found in the 
original performance of “ As You Like It,” 
when the shaven boy actor who imper- 
sonated Rosalind disguised himself as a 
lad, and then had to pretend to Orlando 
that he was a girl. 

For the decline and fall of negro-min- 
strelsy it is easy to find more than one 
sufficient explanation. First of all, it may 
have been due to its failure to devote it- 
self lovingly to the representation of the 
many peculiarities of the darker people. 
Second, it is possible that negro-min- 
strelsy had an inherent and inevitable dis- 
qualification for enduring popularity, in 
that it was exclusively masculine and 
necessarily deprived of the potent attract- 
iveness exerted members of the 
more fascinating sex. And in the third 
place, its programme was limited and mo- 
notonous; and therefore negro-minstrelsy 
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could not long withstand the competition 
of the music hall, of the variety show, and 
of the comic musical pieces, which satis- 
fied more amply the same tastes of the 
public for broad fun commingled with 
song and dance. 

Whatever the exact cause may 
there is no denying that negro-minstrelsy 
is on the verge of extinction, however 
much we may bewail the fact. It failed to 
accomplish its true purpose; and it is dis- 
appearing, leaving behind it little that is 
worthy of preservation except a few of its 
songs. This at least it has toits credit, that 
it gave Stephen Collins Foster the chance 
to produce his simple melodies. Perhaps 
we might even venture to assert that the 
existence of negro-minstrelsy is justified 
by a single one of these songs—by ‘Old 
Folks at Home,” which has a wailing mel- 
ancholy and an unaffected pathos lack- 
ing in the earlier and more saccharine 
“Home, Sweet Home,” based on an old 
Sicilian tune. After Foster came Root and 
Work; and “My Old Kentucky Home” 


be, 


was succeeded by “Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp, the Boys Are Marching,” and by 
‘Marching Through Georgia’’— which 


last lyric now shares its popularity only 
with * Dixie’ as a musical relic of the 
Civil War. 

[It would be pleasant to know whether 
it was one of Foster's songs and which one 
it may have been that once touched the 
tender heart of Thackeray. “I heard a 
humorous balladist not long ago,” the 
novelist recorded, ‘a minstrel with wool 
on his head and an ultra-Ethiopian com- 
plexion, who performed a negro ballad 
that I confess moistened these spectacles 
in a most unexpected manner. I have 
gazed at thousands of tragedy-queens dy- 
ing on the stage and expiring in appro- 
priate blank verse, and I never wanted to 
wipe them. They have looked up, be it 
said, at many scores of clergymen without 
being dimmed, and behold! a vagabond 
with a corked face and a banjo sings a 
little song, strikes a wild note, which sets 
the heart thrilling with happy pity.”’ 
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| . was Edith who found a signif- 
| icance in the fact that Zelda’s 
window gave on the spot where 
the very edges of Asia and 
#| Europe face each other. A 
== striking demonstration of the 
psychological situation! The benighted 
Woman transformed into the New Wom- 
an by the light of civilization ! 

Zelda, who relished the psychological, 
carried it even further; the window was 
barred, and necessitated the militant 
hand. But Zelda knew her father was 
still under the delusion that a hand soft 
and yielding, particularly that of the 
daughter of Sindi Pasha of Beylerbey,was 
altogether desirable. She knew, too, that 
it would offend him to hear his delicately 
carved lattices called bars; nevertheless 
that was what she was thinking as she 
stood looking out one afternoon. 

Her eyes were alert and expectant, but 
rejected indifferently the old familiar pro- 
cession of ships below. It might continue 
to ply the waters of the Bosphorus forever 
as far as she cared, just so the greatest of 
all things happened. As if torn by dual 
interests, the girl turned to the room 
within, where on end in a corner stood a 
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large and new Emancipation trunk. Near 
by, on a wooden crate improvised as ped- 
estal, was a huge plaster cast of the 
Winged Victory, and carefully pinned to 
the wall above it, a little banner: “ Votes 
for Women.” At these the daughter of 
Sindi Pasha lovingly gazed until the noise 
of a motor-launch reached her ears, caus- 
ing her again torush to the window. The 
girl waved her hand. A short, hoarse 
whistle responded as the boat with its tiny 
pennant of red, white, and blue was 
brought to the water-gate. 

Zelda lost no detail, as its occupant 
sprang ashore and made fasta rope. The 
individual, a fair, slender girl, pulled at 
the brim of her Panama and squinted a 
smile up at the onlooker. Calling out 
gayly, “Hallo, darling,” she hurried past 
the black eunuch lounging in the doorway. 
The porter, accustomed to this familiar- 
ity, made a jerky obeisance as the visitor 
stepped past him into the cool interior. 
A door overhead was flung open, and the 
two girls embraced upon the stairway. 

“Well, Edith?” interrogated Zelda, 
when they had sat down in the middle of 
adivan. “Well?” 

“Oh, everything’s settled, for of course 























I’vearranged it,” the other replied crisply. 
“Papa is to take us to Paris, before we go 
to Rome.”’ 

“Paris! the Opera together at last!” 
The Moslem girl rapturously clasped her 
hands, then, encircling her friend’s waist, 
drew her over to the corner and pointed 
to her latest acquisition. 

“An Emancipation trunk !”’ exclaimed 
Edith, and they both laughed. 

“Tt’s rather magnificent for Long 
Island. I mean next year when we go to 
New York.”’ 

“New York!” repeated Zelda. “Yes, 
I must go to your America—your wonder- 
ful land of freedom.”’ 

“Where we do exactly as we are told!” 

“But not about marriage !”’ 

“Oh, no, not about that. At home a 
woman marries the men she wants to.”’ 

“The men?” echoed Zelda. 

“Not all at once, of course,” 
plained. 

Zelda regarded her American friend a 
moment, then inquired: ‘‘ What of Mon- 
sieur Arnold? Your father greatly de- 
sires a marriage for you with Monsieur 
Arnald.”’ 

“Oh, Hal’s all right—and I’m afraid 
that’s the reason I'll never marry him. 
Now, Zelda,” Edith went on, “if you in- 
sist upon being serious, | must repeat 
what for months I’ve been trying to make 
clear. It is not one’s father who is to be 
considered in deciding such questions. 
In short, I simply refuse to have anybody 
pick out a husband for me.” 

“But when I am liberated, should I find 
a man to marry me, I am afraid he would 
never understand me, never know that I 
wanted only to make him happy.” 

“Of course not,”’ replied the American. 
“Why spoil a perfectly good husband ?”’ 

The two friends moved arm in arm to- 
ward the outstretched wings of the Vic- 
tory. 

“Edith,” the Turkish girl burst forth, 
“T have a feeling, a terrible suspicion, that 
my father will make me marry a—that 
even now he has found for me a spouse.” 

“Zelda,” Edith spoke sternly, “if you 
weakly yield to any such nonsense, you 
will end by being a wretchedly unhappy 
woman. If you remain here and marry, 


Edith ex- 


you will be a prisoner, a prisoner, I say, 
for life. 


Yes,”’ she persisted, at Zelda’s 
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mild reproach, “this land makes just that 
ofitswomen. You are coming away with 
me, and I will show you how to choose as I 
shall choose—and be as I shall be—an un- 
bound woman !”’ 

Edith stood erect, the collar of her 
white blouse flaring widely, exposing her 
splendid throat. She had unconsciously 
inflated her chest and squared her shoul- 
ders. 

“You are right, and oh, when you speak 
like that,” Zelda admired, “you are like 
her !”’ and she nodded at the plaster figure. 
“She has been such a comfort to me,” the 
Eastern girl sighed, “‘the symbol of free- 
dom, the type of the American woman!” 

“That’s sweet of you, darling,” Edith 
smiled. 

Edith gave Zelda many injunctions and 
explicit directions regarding their pro- 
spective plans, reminding her in conclusion 
that they would take the Orient Express, 
on the morrow, “through to Paris.’”’ And 
when Zelda assured her she was already 
packed, they bade each other an affec- 
tionate au revoir. 

“To-morrow !’’ she called in response 
to the flutter of Zelda’s handkerchief, 
when Edith had quit the mooring. She 
was late, but lingered, lost in the compel- 
ling beauty around her. On both shores 
the miles of marble palaces, now pale gold 
and violet, were reflected in the Bosphorus, 
while the light shimmering on the domes 
of Stamboul was gathering behind them 
into deep shadows. A tinkling of little 
cymbals and the rhythmic chant of rowers 
from a passing fishing-boat stirred the girl's 
pulses. 

This land appealed to her strongly. 
She was subject to its spell and felt its en- 
chantment, but not its so-called “mys- 
tery.” During her happy sojourn here, 
covering the period of her father’s official 
position, the only problem that she had 
recognized was the one upon which her at- 
tention already hung: the woman ques- 
tion; or, as she put it, how to be free 
though married. She was elated that, 
through his transfer to Rome, she and 
Zelda would be given the opportunity, in 
all probability, to demonstrate her the- 
ories. Yes, she loved the beauty and ro- 
mance of this land. There was much to 
beguile, to allure, but nothing, so the 
American girl thought, to baffle. 
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But the meditative mood of the navi- 
gator was obliged to yield to the task in 
hand of threading her way among the 
river craft,as she headed for the European 
shore. At the landing, turning the care 
of her launch over to an attendant, the 
girl stepped into her car, which she drove 
herself, with characteristic assurance. 
Her father, Mr. Wellman, was in the gar- 
den of their villa when she arrived, and 
came to meet her. 

‘Hallo, papa dear. Sorry I’m so late, 
but you know I love sunsets.” 

‘ Beylerbey?”’ Mr. Wellman inquired 
as they crossed the terrace. 

“Ves; Zelda, that is, the ‘Cause,’ is 
ready. It’s all packed!” 

‘And afire to try her wings in Paris, I 
suppose ?”’ 

‘To try her voice, poor darling; she’s 
dying to study with Crébonne. I'll take 
her to him the first thing !”’ 

“Well,” said her father, “I am glad you 
seem to feelable to see it through. I don’t 
know that I shall ever get over the anxiety 
of taking Zelda— 

“Remember how much there is at 
stake,” Edith warned him. ‘ You've 
agreed not to consider the case from the 
standpoint of the individual.” 

But he did not anticipate with pride, as 
Edith told him he should, the possibility 
of giving poor Turkish women the oppor- 
tunity to find the proper consorts. Zel- 
da’s father was a very lenient parent, but 
there would be a limit even to his indul- 
gence. 

“Sindi Pasha will undoubtediy retain 
his traditional right to arrange that little 
matter himself,’ Mr. Wellman told his 
daughter; “and I agree with him.” 

‘And, of course, I don’t. Husbands,” 
Edith persisted, ‘‘are one of the things of 
which one must make a personal selection 
—like dentifrice.” 

Edith claimed that it is the expected 
which happens. But the contents of the 
letter brought to her next morning from 
Sindi Pasha’s daughter was certainly not 
the expected. Zelda, however, made 
tear-stained reiterations that it was the 
irrevocable. Edith read with incredulity 
the assertion that one who had only a few 
hours before been ready to canvass for 
votes, now refused to take even the pre- 
liminary step to freedom. Zelda deliber- 


ately to refuse it, at the crucial moment, 
not only for herself, but for hundreds of 
others! 

Where was her New-Womanly spirit! 
Edith’s efforts to be cast aside as lightly 
as though Causes were trifles to be pur- 
chased in the bazaars, and “‘ Give us Both 
Liberty and Marriage” not even worth 
considering! All of feminine Turkey, 
then, was to continue to be dragged off 
to the harem, and because Zelda’s father 
had received a proposal for his daughter’s 
hand from a stranger whose name she 
didn’t even know! 

“But Zelda has not failed you,” Mr. 
Wellman protested; ‘‘she is obeying her 
father. He hasn’t been willing to see her 
detach herself so completely from her old 
life, and has seized this opportunity to 
prevent it. I suppose she will call it 
Fate.” 

“Not Zelda! She'll do nothing so be 
nighted; she’ll say it’s the psychological 
moment, though it’s hard lines, for she’s 
always been dying for a psychological 
moment.” 

“Indeed !” laughed Mr.Wellman; “then 
the kindest thing you can do will be to 
help her to bear it with resignation. 
After all, she may as well expect happi- 
ness. 

**Zelda’s making the mistake of her 
life. I could dobetter with my eyes shut.” 

“Pray don’t; though I admit that is 
the way the step is oftenest taken.” 

The Broken-Hearted One, as Edith now 
termed Zelda, had in her letter besought 
her friend not to make things harder by 
urging her to further resistance. Edith 
wrote pages of criticism and reproaches, 
as well as pitying consolation, dashed off 
in her firm, uncompromising hand. “I 
fear I shall not return for some time,” she 
wrote, “so that when I again see you, you 
doubtless will have married and met your 
husband. You have my address, and as 
soon as you know your name, write me.” 


Many months had passed since her 
parting with the Moslem girl, and Edith 
Wellman had not returned to the Bos- 
phorus. Nor had she received even so 
much as a word from Zelda. Her own 
letters unanswered had at first caused her 
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as much distress as disappointed curi- 
osity. 

With the coming of hot weather she 
rest after the laborious 
Longing 


felt the need of 


pleasures of a winter in Rome. 





for simplicity, she took a palace in Venice 
for the summer. Her father’s observa- 
tion that establishments and ease 
were not generally synonymous was met 
by the cheerful reply that she did not 
think Aunt Charlotte would find it so. 
Of course, she meant to take her! Aunt 
Charlotte was as much a necessity as the 
servants, her grand piano, and motor- 
launch, but she should dispense with 
luxuries. 
Vot. LVI. 


sucn 
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On an afternoon a few weeks after hav- 
ing taken up her abode in Palazzo Varni, 
Edith was having tea with her friend, Mrs. 
Mason. The hour was a favorite one on 
the loggia of the consulate, for here, over- 


looking the Grand Canal, with its wide 
sweep of air from the sea, it could be cool 
in Venice even in August. 

‘““She’s a fair goddess all right,” de- 
clared one youth, as he slipped into a 
chair not far from where Edith sat, the 
centre of a group of men. ‘An heiress, 
you say?” 

“Of course; she’s an American, isn’t 
she ?”’ answered his companion. 

“Who is the fellow trying to get next? 








lank one in flannels, wearing a 


fez? 
“The Turk? Captain Ali Bey. He’s 
commander of the Tewfik Pasha. A lot 


of these naval chaps come here on leave 
every summer. Ali Bey’s a guest on 
Count Cassini’s yacht.” 

“Tf it wasn’t for the eye-glass you 
might take him for an Englishman.” 

“He affects everything swagger,” his 
companion laughed. ‘“‘He’s a familiar 
type around here. Oriental—deep-dyed, 
you know—but a product, as they say, of 
modern culture and European capitals.”’ 

“He’s not bad-looking—and he’s mak- 
ing good, I should say.” 

“Think so? Here’s Mrs. Mason,” and 
jumping up, the youths saluted their host- 
ess. 

Edith Wellman had risen and, with a 
nod and informal little wave of the hand, 
smilingly took her leave, with the naval 
officer in her wake. 

“Louie,” confided Harry to his com- 
panion when they had themselves reached 
the water-landing, and had seen the for- 
eigner put the girl into her gondola, “the 
East may be a red fez, but the West isn’t 
white flannels, though that Turk can 
make Miss Wellman think so, if she 
doesn’t look out.” 


“T’m sorry to disappoint you, Edith,” 
Mrs. Mason declared a few days later, 
“but I must refuse to be led about further 
by the vagaries of Captain Ali Bey. Were 
I to consent again to-night to Turkish 
coffee on the yacht, we should end by find- 
ing ourselves several days hence adrift 
somewhere in the Mediterranean.” 

“T prefer dinner at the Lido, myself,” 
Edith condescended. 

“You know it is not a question of pref- 
erence. Don’t speak to me of the Lido! 
Fancy our arriving home at two o’clock 
the other morning, crawling all the way 
by gondola because we'd missed the boat.”’ 

“T thought him capable of more inge- 
nuity,”’ confessed Edith. 

“T don’t care to sample any more of his 
ingenuity, thank you,” affirmed Mrs. 
Mason. 

“At least,” suggested Edith, “you don’t 
find him dull.” 

“No, that’s just it, I don’t find Ali Bey 
at all; he is obscure, elusive. I don’t 
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understand him, or, rather, I do; he is un- 
fathomable.”’ 

‘Yes, he zs interesting,”’ 
suavely. 

The two women were in the cool morn- 
ing-room of Palazzo Varni. They had 
met to go over some duets, but Mrs. 
Mason had laid aside the music without 
glancing at it. She believed that Edith 
Wellman had spoken truly. She had re- 
vealed the charm of this stranger for her, 
which was that he had aroused her curi- 
osity. 

But as she lay back in her lounging- 
chair watching the other woman’s face, 
Edith told herself that the reason she had 
never before “taken on”’ a Turk was that 
she had not found one who amused her. 

“Won't you tell me why you think Ali 
Bey obscure and elusive, as you say?” 

‘My dear girl,” she replied, “I’ve been 
in his company hours at a time of late, 
and, excepting the fact that he is Count 
Cassini’s friend, I know nothing whatever 
about him. I’ve made him talk—yes—of 
foreign lands, of books, occasionally of 
people, but of himself, his convictions, his 
life, never! He’s so casual I’ve wondered 
if he has any absorbing interests, and you 
know the times, I think, that I’ve endeay 
ored to draw him out, with an infinit 
variety of subjects.” 

‘“*Let’s see,”” began Edith, “ 
literature 

‘But with no success, 
Mason. 

“Well,” suggested Edith, “why not try 
him on—sugar! Dear Mrs. Mason,” the 
girl went on coaxingly, “ you’re too serious. 
Why bother as long as he’s amusing? 
Besides, Ali Bey’s not different from any 
other man if one knows how to manage 
him.” 


agreed Edith 


musi 


art, 


” continued Mrs. 


“Tn darkest Ali Bey again?” Edith in- 
quired, when the following afternoon 
found Mrs. Mason still endeavoring to 
explore the unknown. 

The naval officer had been, as usual, 
persevering. As Palazzo Varni would not 
go to Turkish coffee, Turkish coffee must 
come to Palazzo Varni, and so they were 
expecting him. 

“Well, TV’ll show you what J think,” 
Edith yawned, and seating herself at the 
piano, ran a finger from one end of the 












refused t 
keyboard to the other. 
difficult as that.”’ 

She sat there when he was announced, 
and remained idly watching proceedings 
as the room became filled with the delicious 
aroma of his concoction. He had robed 
himself for the occasion in the rich silks 
and embroideries of his native garb. 
Their beauty and grace embellished his 


** Ali Bey is as 





play more.—Page 766 


own subtle charm, which to-day strongly 
evinced itself as he regaled the two women 
with whimsical small talk while presiding 
over the tiny jewelled cups. 

But Edith, distrait, with her hands yet 
upon the piano keys, softly touched a 
chord. The visitor, who sat facing her, did 
not look up. She struck another chord, 
and, unobserved, watched him while she 
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went through a nocturne. When she 
ceased playing, Ali Bey’s fascinating eyes 
went to hers with a message, but not one 
in response to the music. 

“So,” thought Edith, “the inscrutable 
one shall be revealed!’ She tried one or 
two of her favorites in which she knew she 
was at her best, but with no response from 
the Oriental save his solemn gaze from 
time to time in her direction. Then, sud- 
denly, the girl threw herself into a crude 
arrangement of her own of the ballet music 
from ‘‘Gioconda.’”’ As she dashed on, 
now with furious zeal, the Eastern man 
hurried to her side, audibly aroused and 
captivated. That Edith had got exactly 
what she expected was apparent in the 
flushed look of exultation she flung at the 
other woman. Ali Bey applauded with 
almost boyish ardor, his accustomed lan- 
guor dropping from him like a cloak. 
Edith refused to play more, and when he 
had gone, exclaimed triumphantly to Mrs. 
Mason: 

‘You see, do you not, that I am right ? 
It required only some such thing as that 
barbaric rhythm, so like his own East, to 
uncover the primitive. I’ve never seen 
anything so naive! Under his assumed 
sophistication he is utterly untutored 
a child of nature. Absurd to call him 
complex, ‘dangerous.’ I tell you he’s a 
baby !”’ 

Mrs. Mason then and there had made 
up her mind to try a “coup.” 


To execute this project, Mrs. Mason 
sought the co-operation of Miss Charlotte 
Wellman, choosing an hour in which she 
felt pretty certain of finding Edith absent. 
She learned in an interview with the good 
spinster that she, too, was aware of the 
presence of a “‘situation,”’ and gathered 
that what she felt was most needed was a 
policeman. 

“That Turk!” she exclaimed. “If my 
brother were here he’d have the fellow 
thrown out !”’ 

“He might,” replied Mrs. Mason; “but 
what we want is finesse.” She then pro- 
ceeded to explain that it was best that 
Mr. Wellman should come to Venice. 
But he must be brought so adroitly that 
neither he nor Edith would suspect that 
anything more existed than a desire for 
hiscompany. ‘The mere presence of her 
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father will write protection for her,’’ she 
concluded. 

‘“*My niece’s independence is scandal- 
ous!”’ the aunt cried with indignation. 

Mrs. Mason had already risen and bade 
adieu to her still perturbed hostess when a 
servant appeared at the door and ushered 
into the room, unannounced, Captain Ali 
Bey. Only a flash of remembrance of the 
newly installed domestic was needed to 
explain this to the two women. Mrs. 
Mason watched with sudden trepidation 
the flame of anger in Charlotte Wellman’s 
cheek as she was called upon to receive 
the object of their mutual antagonism. 
Mistrusting the other woman’s ability to 
conceal this, she contrived to engage the 
man’s attention after his first vain search 
of the room. Extremely desirous of avoid- 
ing any show of hostilities, she succeeded 
in being fairly gracious; she was not sur- 
prised at the uncompromising negative 
with which the aunt responded to the 
man’s inquiries for her niece. But she 
was staggered to hear the thoroughly ex 
asperated lady proclaim: 

“T have made up my mind to send 
for my niece’s father. 1 intend that my 
brother shall come to Venice at 

Mrs. Mason inwardly groaned. The 
intruder, however, looked the speaker 
straight in the eye, and made 
mark to the effect that that ‘“‘ would 
doubtless greatly please Mademoisell 
Wellman.” 

“Forgive me,” fluttered the poor lady, 
when the naval officer had left, “if I said 
the wrong thing.” 

Mrs. Mason did not te her she had 
done more; she had said it in the night 
place. She had threatened the man. 

To bring Mr. Wellman to the scene of 
action at the earliest possible moment 
the two women now agreed was impera- 
tive. Miss Wellman alleged the terrible 
Turk already brandished the weapons of 
war! 

But the handsome and dashing enemy 
who was laying siege to Edith’s heart did 
nothing so melodramatic. 

He merely stepped languidly into a gon- 
dola. When with a brief direction he 
found himself under way, he produced a 
packet of papers which he leisurely opened 
upon his knees. He would now, he per- 
suaded himself, resume what an hour be- 


once. 





















The 





fore he had begun—read the business let- 
ter received that day from Kerri Bey, at 
home. Discarding his eye-glass, he fol- 
lowed with ease the assertion that he 
would recall—for so the letter ran—that 
in the work now being done at the Dar- 
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raised to the distant horizon had _ nar- 
rowed into subtle ambiguity. 
““Um-m—’” he muttered, his long fingers 
fondling his cigarette. “Why not?” and 
a humorous smile spread itself over his 


face. But the idea which had presented 





siderable American equip- 
Would Ali Bey 
therefore, begged the writer, give his valu- 
ibout the important investiga- 
? Should 
White- 
head Effendi, American representative at 


danelles, COI 
ment was to be installed. 


able advice 
tions which must 


he, Kerri 


be made, etc. 
asked Bey, request 
Trieste, to a , etc.? 

“Um-m-m—I suppose he’ll do,” sighed 
the reader, and extracting a telegraph form 
from among his papers, began in a desul- 
tory way to outline his reply.‘ White- 
head, Trieste, best man to get is 

Here Ali Bey dropped back against the 
cushions of his bark, but the eyes he 





itself to the man’s mind was a crucial one. 
His interest in the matter before him be- 
came almost feverish, though it was with 
characteristic deliberation that he _ re- 
turned to his telegram. With something 
akin to a chuckle, he struck out what was 
there, and wrote instead: 

“Wellman, Rome, preferable to White- 
head for work at Dardanelles. Persuade 
him to meet you. Make it urgent, impera- 
live. Wire him immediately.” 


Having sent this message, no doubt Ali 
Bey reviewed with undisturbed calm the 
eventsof theafternoon. In all probability 
a vision of Edith Wellman’s fair form rose 
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before him, and with it a placid gratitude 
for the hint her aunt’s impetuosity had 
thrown him. Fate had been kind to 
him, and he might flatter himself he had 
not thrown away the chance which had 
come so opportunely to use it to advan- 
tage. 

“Why not?” as he had said! Either 
American would serve Kerri Bey’s pur- 
pose equally well, although one did chance 
to serve his better! 

Therefore the man doubtless congratu- 
lated himself that the day’s work “had 


not been half bad! 
lil 


WHENEVER Miss Charlotte Wellman 
chaperoned her niece through an embassy 
dance, her survival was a fit! It was in 
this state that she went to Edith’s room a 
few mornings after Mrs. Mason’s visit. 
She found the girl in a mood similar to her 
own, for she had spent the night—what 
was left of it after the féte—in trying to 
forget that there had not been a moment 
the previous evening that Captain Ali 
Bey’s consuming glances had left her. 
During the restless hours that had fol- 
lowed, the suggestion was borne in upon 
Edith Wellman that from the first this 
Easterm stranger had been half mockingly, 
half gallantly watching her while she de- 
fended herself against the ever-increasing 
assertiveness of his courtship, this tanta- 
lizing silence of his, this attitude of inevi- 
table possession. 

When Miss Wellman had told her niece 
of the hoped-for visit of her father, Edith’s 
feelings were paradoxical. At the pros- 
pect of again seeing him she experienced 
a sudden sense of relief, and of annoyance 
that she had. She realized fully, for the 
first time, that a father might be a very 
handy article, yet never resented more the 
idea of using him. 

Nevertheless, when Aunt Charlotte en- 
tered her room that morning with a tele- 
gram, Edith felt she would be thoroughly 
glad to see him. It was not until she 
learned he was not coming that she knew 
how much she cared. 

“ Sorry—im possible to come at present— 
urgently called to important work at Dar- 
danelles—must postpone the pleasure, etc.” 
His daughter was sure that, duties or 
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not, one word from her would bring him 
to her side. It took her no less than 
the long hot afternoon to know that she 
would never send that word. Where 
was her pride—more than that, her doc- 
trine? If this lazy, drifting life had made 
her forget, it had not at least put her in 
the position to weep on her parent’s coat- 
collar. No; but she must get back to 
work ! 

At dinner Edith concluded her senti- 
ments by announcing to Aunt Charlotte 
that she had decided to leave Venice. 

“What’s the use? I’m bored. I’ve 
wanted for some time to get back to real 
life,’ she confided, “‘to the Cause; e\ ery- 
thing else is an obsession.” 

It was now Aunt Charlotte’s turn to be 
relieved. 

“Obsession !’’ She was delighted with 
this new name for Ali Bey. 

Edith soon found herself sn 
absurd simplicity of her move. 
decision to make it, she had applauded 
Aunt Charlotte’s superintendence of the 
preparations for immediate departure. 
Adieux would be brief. The colony, like 
herself, was always on the wing, and a line 
to Mrs. Mason was sufficient considering 
their now rather strained rela 

As for Captain Ali Bey, he might think 
any old thing he chose; she’d never see 
him again, anyway ! 


uiling at the 
Since her 


tions. 


How much truth there had been in 
Edith Wellman’s feeling when she said she 
would never see Ali Bey again might be 
difficult to tell. But to have uttered it 
yesterday, and to-day be sitting with him 
on the deck of a steamer which was fast 
conveying her to his home as his wife, was 
surely something even might call 
sudden. It was intoxicating to remember 
how, in a few short hours, she had allowed 
herself to be swept off her feet by the 
ardor of her romantic lover, and had given 
herself to him as his own. How glorious 
to have acted thus in perfect accord with 
her theories; to realize the joy that came 
from voluntary choice ! 

“You know,” Edith smiled, “I’ve al- 
ways supposed the moment would come 
when I’d promise to love, honor, and feed 
a husband, but somehow that fat old 
priest made it seem She shivered and 
pulled her rugs more closely about her, 


she 
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as the Oriental eyes fixed her with their little thing; how different was her lot, 


deep look of possession. indeed that of all her Eastern sisters! 
“Anyhow,” she went on, “I’m now a How long ago it seemed, and how she 
happily married woman, and you’re— had neglected them even though she had 
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And later . . . stood looking out over the shining water while the 
1 mM rose 
you’re a happily managed man! It’s missed them. But at last they should 
the same thing,’ she laughed, as his learn through her example what she had 
handsome brows lifted. tried to tell them. 
As the man paced the deck, the girl With the evening splendor of the Gold- 


gazed expectantly ahead. They had al- en Horn the steamer cast anchor. An 
ready come into the Sea of Marmora, and ecstatic dream began for Edith when, in 
with the familiar scenes her thoughts her husband’s six-oared caique, straight 
turned to her father. His only wish and swift as a swallow, they sped up the 
was for her happiness, she told herself, Bosphorus. 

and now she had gained it in the one And later, by his side, from a lofty 
way possible for her. And Zelda! Poor chamber in her new home, Edith and the 
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man of her choice stood looking out over 
the shining water while the moon rose. 


Life in the old palace which was now 
her home soon found Edith a prey to her 
craving for activity. There seemed much 
at hand to begin with! Her walks in 
the gardens augmented the prevailing air 
of dilapidation. The carved fountains, 
chanting in their marble basins, were 
crumbling into decay, and the vines of 
roses drooped in confusion. She felt the 
charm of it as she had liked the faded 
colors and pale silks and tinsels of her 
apartments. But it was all too significant 
of neglect, and possibilities of restoration 
were everywhere suggested to the Ameri- 
can girl’s fancy. 

This, as well as curiosity, prompted her 
to eagerly investigate the vast and numer- 
ous corners of her new abode a day or two 
after her arrival. Having wandered down 
the great hall, from one end of which her 
apartments opened, she tried at random 
the first door beyond. It opened, and she 
was stupefied at beholding one—two—a 
whole suite of spacious rooms opening 
out, elegantly and luxuriously furnished 
in the modern French manner. 

With a consciousness of intrusion, she 
hastily withdrew, as from one of the fur- 
ther chambers a woman’s laugh rang out. 
With beating heart Edith lingered as she 
again heard the happy laughter, this time 
joined by the gay cooing of a child. 

Was it a dream! Edith stood irreso- 


lute, then, closing the door, found her way 
to a window in the hall. Standing there, 
she heard Ali Bey’s commanding voice in 
the garden below, giving some directions 
to aservant. She climbed to a seat and 
gazed as in a trance through the barred 
window at her husband. But she giddily 
turned her head, as the mysterious door 
was thrown open, and the mother and 
child emerged, coming toward her down 
the hall. 

Edith stood transfixed, and staring into 
the woman’s face, gasped: “Zelda !”’ 

Zelda also stared in blank amazement. 

“Edith!” The Turkish gir! 
nized her friend, but could scarcely be- 
lieve her eyes. Finally, very quietly, she 
asked: “*Why are you here?” 

“Why?” Edith repeated. “This is my 
home!” Then, impulsively: ‘Yes, my 
dear, I’ve married one of your country 
men !”’ 

As Zelda’s eyes opened wider and wider, 
Edith was reminded of the extraordinary 
circumstances of the situation. “But 
you, Zelda, why are you here—here in 
this house ?”’ she demanded. 

“T,” replied Zelda calmly, “why, it is 
my home. I am the favorite wife of the 
lord of the palace.” 

The voice of the Turkish officer was 
again heard in the garden. 

Edith pointed to him and asked, slowly: 
“Zelda, who is that man?” 
“The lord of the palace 

answered, ‘“‘my husband.” 


recog 
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By 


Edward Shillito 


FORSAKEN by his company 
To-night another boy must die. 


And with him dies 


his art long-planned, 


For which the ages shaped his hand. 


And with him fails the godlike brain, 
For which the ewons toiled in vain. 


And with him many a secret dies, 
And many a sweet divine surprise. 


But, oh, in him when night shall fall 
Some broken heart will lose her all! 








TOWERS OF MANHATTAN 
By Don Marquis 


N the middle arch of the bridge I stood 
And mused, as the twilight failed; 
The bridge that swings and sings ’twixt tide and sky 
Like a harp that the sea-winds sweep; 
Night flooded in from the bay 
With billow on billow of shadow and beauty, 
ive upon wave of illusion and dusk, 
before me apparelled in splendor, 
sanded with loops of light, 
Clothed on with purple and magic, 
Rose the tall towers of Manhattan, 
Wonderful under the stars. 


HENCE has this miracle sprung 
To challenge the skies? 
From the plinth of this girdled island, 
Guarded by sentinel waters, 
How has this glory arisen? 
Whence is the faith, what is the creed, that has dowered 
The dumb brute rock and the sullen iron 
With a beauty so bold and vital, 
\ grace so vivid and real? 
Whence the strong wings of this lyric that soars like a song in stone? 


OR the builders builded in blindness; 
Little they thought of the ultimate 
Uses of beauty! 
Little they kenned and nothing they recked of the raptures 
Of conscious and masterful art; 

They builded blinder than they who raised 

The naively blasphemous challenge of Babel; 

For they wrought in the sordid humor 

Of greed, and the lust for power; 

hey wrought in the heat of the bitter 

Battle for gold; 

And some of them ground men’s lives to mortar, 

Taking the conqueror’s toll 

From the veins of the driven millions; 

Of curses and tears they builded, 

Cruelty and crime and sorrow 

And behold! by a baffling magic 

The work of their hands transmuted 

To temples and towers that are crowned 

With a glamour transcendent 

That lifts up the heart like the smile of a god! 





wan by Charles H. Cullen 


se the tall towers of Manhattan, 
onderful under the stars. 
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HE dust is the dust, and forever 
Receiveth its own; 
But the dreams of a man or a people 
Forever survive; 
These builders, their crimes and their curses, 
ereed and their sordid endeavor, 
the dust, 
in the dust, 
But the vision, the dream, and the glory 


Rises the secret hope, 

Rises the baffled illusion, 

Rises the broken dream 

That hid in the heart of the conquered, 

dwelt in the conqueror’s breast; 
side of each man as he labored, 
ind unknown, 

bored his dream; 
Now, eminent, fronting the morning, 
Mysterious, clothed with the night, 
Rises the crushed aspiration, 
The unconscious and scarcely articulate prayer, 
Rises the faith forgotten, 
Triumphs the spurned ideal, 
Rises the god denied, 
Conquers the creed betrayed, 
Rises the baffled spirit 
Flowering in visible durable marvel of stone and of steel, 
Miraculous under the heavens, 
Wonderful under the stars. 


AY, mock at the gods if you will, 
Even forget their existence, 
But always they labor in secret 
To bring to a sudden and golden achievement 
Their subtle intentions; 
from the dung a lily! 
out of the clay! 
it) of a rabble! 
And ! the strong hands of Manhattan, 
Mightly lifted up 
To grasp at the gold of the sunset 
For a crown for her head! 
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The Appeal to the Great Spirit. By Cyrus E. Dallin 
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of the Museum 


of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


—‘“ The Field 
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‘THE POINT OF VIEW- 











» need for any one to 


HERE is really 1 
» much has 


about gardens—s 


Vrite « 
already written, so many wise 
k, poets, philosophers, gardeners, have 
set forth in verse and in prose the charm 
of gardens, the plans of gardens, the sym- 
bolist of gardens, the needs of 
, gardens. I grasp my pen tightly, 
ing back toculture of the mind, 
but the sweetest west wind of all the year, 
the wind of June, blows my papers away, 
and my bit o garden will not let me 


alone. Chasing my papers, I am compelled 


to stop to arrange a le ndril about a cord, to 





free a struggling shoot of rose-bush, to pick 
one long grass stem from among the Cali- 
fornia poppies. My garden has a thousand 

keeping 
g ways of demanding at- 


feminine wiles my mind upon 
itself, distract 
tention, jealous lest it be forgotten for a 
moment. 

It is not a respectable garden, like those 
of our neighbors, for we tamed a bit of the 
wilderness, and we keep it wild at the edges. 
On one side is a thicket 
land things grov 


running pine, Solomon’s-seal, and shy anem 


of trees, where wood- 
ferns, moccasin plants, 


ones. There is little tangle where we 
coax sweet-fern to life, and reluctant Scotch 


heather, resentful of our summer heat and 


homesick for its native mists; wild roses also, 
the seashore; least pines and 
cedars, gathered by the wayside and in 
Here, and in the untilled spaces 


brought from 


woods. 
about us, through the wilderness grass we 
sow goldenrod, asters, and daisies, and other 
vagrant things 

Our garden, to tell the truth, is somewhat 
undefined; it is hard to tell the garden from 
the yard, the yard from the wilderness. The 
bad habit of planting things in the grass has 
grown upon us, making increasing difficulty 
for the man with the lawn-mower in distin- 
Mowing 
day is a day of many a gallant dash to res- 
cue some shrinking green thing from the 
unregarding knives; and the big Irishman, 
rubbing his forehead in perplexity when he 
finds a huge bit of ragweed or a stray mul- 
lein, calls out despairingly: ‘‘ Lady, did you 
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guishing the desert from the sown. 


plant that?’’ Even so, he guillotined a 
choice fern, some lady’s-slippers, and two 
May the gods be kinder 
to him than he deserves, and spare his own 
red neck in time of peril! 

But the charm of blossoming things grow- 
ing out of the green needs no apology. Our 
crocuses wear a look, when, blue, white, or 
yellow, they open after the snow, as if God, 
and not a kind young friend, had planted 
Not all at once, but after long win 
ter waiting and early spring days of sus- 
pense lest frost has killed them, we year by 


seedling birches. 


them. 


year see “‘a crowd, a host, of golden daffo- 
dils ’’—not a marching host, but a straggling 
host, a hundred strong, here, there, every- 
where, in and out among the white birches 
in the wakening green of the grass. Ah, if 
the ghost of William Wordsworth would 
only wander this way some sunny April 
One, by the south porch, comes long 
‘before the swallows dare,” and ‘takes the 
winds of March,” and us, with beauty. 
Our garden would never do as a basis of 


day! 


an article in a gardening-book or a lady’s 
magazine. It is not one of those method- 
ical, unnatural gardens where all the seeds 
that are sown germinate, where all blossoms 
turn out in expected colors, where a whole 
row of hollyhocks come up without gaps. It 
is no placid spot, of gradual growth, but a 
thing of wild hopes and sudden fears; of quick 
inspirations unknown to the careful husband- 
man; of unparalleled successes; of blasting 
defeats. It seems almost at times as if it 
too had fleet, imaginative glimpses of what 
might be, and shared our sense of triumph 
or mood of failure. For nature is by no 
means the orderly, inch-by-inch personage 
we are taught in scientific text-books to 
think her. She also has her moments of 
inspiration, of rapid and luxuriant growth, 
and my garden makes me aware of her swilt 
divinings, her blind hopes, her passionate 
impulses that wax and wane. 

If it is the gardening of ignorance, at least 
it is full of the joy of discovery. To well- 
instructed friends I should be ashamed to 
confess that, busy for many years with mere 
books and ideas, I knew not annuals from 
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perennials. Biennials are still a puzzle; 
though the theoretical meaning is clear, I 
find it hard to discover the moment of 
bloom. When that guaranteed to flower 
every second year does not blossom at all, 
what are you to think of the book? Puzzles 
enough to make one lose one’s wits spring up 
in one’s own garden; there is no need to 
tramp the Andes nor traverse the rings of 
Saturn for nature’s riddles to read. 

Of our defeats, where are the hundred 
many-colored crocuses, planted in that mild 
November that led to the wickedest of cold 
winters? Where are the seven-and-twenty 
least pines, none more than six inches tall, 
that were to grow into a wild hedge, sweet- 
smelling in the sun? There was a pathos 
about them as they perished in sleet and 
snow as of babies dying in this European 
war. Alas for my little field of wheat, one 
of the sudden inspirations, sown on the 
vacant lot—of wheat and scarlet poppies, 
scarlet English poppies, glowing in anticipa- 
tion as they glow in memory from fields of 
Oxfordshire long ago! Burning heat and 
drought withered the fresh young grain, and 
the poppies rested forever in poppy-seed. 
One cries aloud for unachieved tulip, peony, 
roses, full of a sense of pathos in “‘all things 
sown and mown!”’ Yet, after all, perhaps it 
is from the flowers that never grow that one 
has the greatest delight—those that one sees 
with the mind’s eye, yet to be, lovely in line 
and in color; those that, in fancy, send out 
odors more appealing than we find when 
reality cheats us of the fairness of the vision. 

With the quiver of life about us in tendril 
and shining leaf our present joy in growing 
things grows deeper, as colors and fragrances 
of our actual garden blend with colors and 
fragrances from long ago. Woodbine over 
the rafters takes on the semblance of /a 
petite chambre verte in Normandy where we 
lunched one September noon, many years 
gone by, French grace of phrase and skill in 
cookery lending a charm to the rudest of 
arbors, the simplest of omelets, the whitest 
crisp bread in all the world, the most as- 
cetic of red wines. Do those vines too turn 
to glorified scarlet in October frost, or has 
the little green chamber turned a more awful 
red in that great fighting line? In April the 
clear crimson of our tulips brings back those 
plucked wild in March on hills near Florence 
in long-vanished spring sunshine; and lit- 
tle pink-tipped daisies make one see again 
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those in Alpine grass, high on the great 
slopes above Lausanne, with the glory of 
the lake, and Savoy, and Mont Blanc spread 
out before; and those in English meadows 


in sweet, chill early summer. What subtle 
associations come on the breath of lilacs, of 
lilies-of-the-valley, of a few sprigs of blos- 
soming heliotrope, recalling an almost trop- 
ical riot of color in a great bed of heliotrope 
on the shore of Lake Como, with every soft 
shade of lavender, deepening to richest pur- 
ple, and a cloud of many-tinted purple but- 
terflies hovering above! 

It is but a step from that bed to the paths 
of the villa garden in which it grew; and so 
I tread again in memory stately Italian gar- 
dens by the Tiber, luxuriant gardens by the 
Italian lakes; and Rome, Tivoli, Frascati, 
Val D’Arno come back in memory with per- 
petual freshness in their sound of running 
water, their brimming fountains in the cool 
shade of ilex-trees. One, near Florence, I 
had, seemingly, all to myself in a fortnight 
of convalescence. Here gravelled 
paths, where grass straggled beyond the 
edges; here neglected roses grew in loveli- 
ness over crumbling walls of pale yellow. 
There, evening by evening, a ni il 
sang, and the little owl that says ‘‘Q,”’ the 
owl that Shelley loved, came night by night. 
So these humble paths of my garden, 
are hardly paths at all, lead into 
unforgotten gardens come back in sound, 
color, fragrance; and these slip into the gar- 
dens of history, poetry, story 


(sa 





were 


rhting 
ghting: 


all because of 


this wayward bit of earth, at which I gaze i1 
pride of possession, a “poor thing, yet my 
own.”’ 


But there is a better refuge still when all 
goes wrong with the tilled garden, when you 
cannot keep pace with the weeds, or when 
you pull up by mistake cherished plants; 
when many waterings fail. Moments come 
when, impatient of ownership and of respon 
sibility, you run away to wood or to meadow. 
Our garden extends to the grass and the 
goldenrod growing on the hillside, the blue 
asters by the way, the yellowing fern in the 
woodland. Many are the hidden garden 
paths, green-grown with moss, or brown 
with autumn leaves, where we venture rev- 
erently in the cool of the day not touching 
leaf or flower. Here the first fernlets uncurl 
in the spring, and hepatica and anemone 
open in the wind. In such hidden sanctu- 
ary one wins escape from worry, and recog- 
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this blunderi: 
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to put out 
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us their sumn 
more respon 
suckle, amp 


to give us of 


vines show the 


through the silences and the 
that the burden of 
g universe is the Creator’s, 


ER than the joy of memory 


e joy of the present moment, 


one seems to put down roots, 
tendrils with one’s growing 
in 
If some 


finds an absolute content 
with one’s garden. 
yur hopes have withered, on 


other hand many have come 


ippy maturity, sharing with 
er glory. What could be 
sive than our vines—honey- 
lopsis, bittersweet, actinidia, 
those tangled woodbines 


transplanted from the thicket and running 
riot over porch and roof? One must be 
forever busy, tying a tendril here, loosing 
one there the constant vine-pedagogy 
needed by these impulsive things, so swift 
to put out nbered shoots, so slow in 
finding something to cling to, so piteously 
at the mercy of the wind 

Our lila syringas grow apace; pop- 
lars flouris] edge, with little leaves 
that make a rippling noise in the wind, as of 


Royal golden tulips deign 
heir magnificence; larkspur 
sty blue; hollyhocks, by the 
or, grow tall and flower in 

1, in gold, in white, in soft, 
Foxglove invitingly swings 
indering bees; and climbing 
pink, climb and blossom, blos- 


ilmost 


wantonly; grape- 


soft bloom of purple clusters 
ltering green. Iris grows in 
d about the bird-bath, tall 

ind white madonna lilies 

e ol pertect beauty to sum- 
grances that create Oriental 
rd-working days: the old- 
neysuckle, our joy and pride, 
rgola; quaint pinks from old 


delicate columbine; roses, 


i little veering of the wind 


yreath of the sweetbrier that 
of 
1, and an oozy meadow-smell 
of 
ry midsummer noons and in the 


the wildwood odor fern, 


} 
pic 
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as 


sad 


coolness of twilight; from the swift spatter- 
ing of summer rain upon the earth; and 
from charmed afternoons of autumn when 
mellow sunshine falls upon ripening grapes. 

A garden deepens your sense of friendli- 
ness with the whole green earth, and is, 
moreover, a great promoter of good-fellow- 
ship with humankind; the friendships that 
you make over your garden have sweet- 
ness and enduring roots. What generosi- 
ties grow in gardens! What interchange of 
blossom and fragrance! Old friends bring 
you bulbs and roots, so that you have some- 
thing of them growing green beside you; 
new friends come, bearing gifts of seed and 
stalk. One gave me blue iris; one yellow 
pansies for the grave of a four-footed friend; 
one hepaticas for the thicket; another lilies- 
of-the-valley and columbine; another vio- 
lets, blue and white. The sweet, old-fash- 
ioned pinks and the older-fashioned mint 
came from the most lovely little old lady 
the world has ever known. Friends steal in 
with trowels, and plant for us, God knows 
what, God knows where! I come home 
dragging a market-basket filled over- 
flowing by the autumn generosity of a neigh- 
bor; rich in hollyhock plants, lilies, dahlias, 
so heavy that I have to 
sit down on the old stone wall to rest. Here 
I open a little packet of seed—an odd little 
white flower, he told me, like a forget-me- 
not, from the pope’s garden in Rome. I 
have since sowed it, breathing a prayer over 
my stubborn Protestant soil that the world 
may not forget him, Pius X, for we have 


to 


chrysanthemums 


need of such as he! 

So one reaches the hand of fellowship 
among the blossoms, and flower-roots and 
deeper roots grow down into the soul to- 
gether; the fellowship of humankind and 
flowerkind are one. Back of each blossom 
I see the friendly face of the giver, and, if 
the friendly faces grow fewer as ond grows 
older, one but values them the more. 

Nor do our lesser comrades lack welcome 
here. Little toads hop in and out among 
the greén stalks; squirrels chatter in neigh- 
borly fashion from the trees; we are not 
altogether inhospitable to that uninvited 
guest, our neighbor’s quacking hen, which 
renders us a rough version of ** The Lotus- 
Eaters” at hot noontides. Birds come and 
go; we are never without the companion- 
ship of wings, swift or slow. Bumble-bees 
visit foxglove and rose; humming-birds and 
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butterflies blossom there; and day by day 
the honeysuckle pastures the village honey- 
bees. Sometimes a little voice breaks the 
stillness, and we know that our friend the 
cricket has crept near, to warn us that all 
summers pass. 

Gardening makes one aware of a certain 
personality in plants; the lines of individu- 
ality seem little less definite than in human 
beings. Our Boston ivy, growing on the 
stone wall, is as methodical, as logical, as you 
would expect it to be; the tiny tendrils, once 
having, with well-considered purpose, found 
their appointed place, cling firmly for all 
time. On the other hand, there are our way- 
ward wistarias; who knows the mind of a 
wistaria? One, the most interesting, is a 
live thing of sudden inspirations, sprung 
from some wild impulse at nature’s heart. 
Planted in the spring, it waited, to all ap- 
pearances dead, until late July, then burst 
into sudden leaf, and grew as if it could not 
stop growing; as if the soul of an artist, alive 
with the glory of creating, were making it- 
self visible in the quickening stem and the 
iernlike leaves. Each year we mark in it a 
period of swift and splendid growing, a period 
of fertile quiescence. 

One could marvel long over this plant in- 
dividuality of life and of habit. Some are 
too vagrant and too free to domesticate: 
that wild and beautiful thing, the cardinal 
flower, died in captivity; how had we ever 
dared to think we could tame her? It was 
a moist and sheltered spot, with, we hoped, 
associations that she would find familiar, 
but who could ever capture that regal, elu- 
sive creature ? 

rhe sense of personality in growing things 
is intensified by many of the processes you 
go through in your relationships with them. 
The garden comes alive, in almost human 
ways, if you work at it long enough; and you 
lose yourself in pondering on the humanity 
of all growing things, or the vegetableness 
ef humanity. There is joy in giving plants 
water and yet more water, when the pallor 
of thirst is on them, and in watching them 
raise their heads again in radiant freshness. 
In autumn you must wrap many of them 
warmly, putting them to bed, gathering 
léaves in brown, still days of calm, trying to 
make them stay down, spite of the wilful 
wind. Wrappings must be tied about rose- 
tree and vine; rebellious wistaria must be 





swathed; and newly planted little pines 
must be, remembering the infant mortality 
among the others, swaddled and bandaged 
like Italian babies of the North End. Here 
is no shame if the garments do not come off 
all winter long! With the appearance of 
the first crocus in the spring, with the dis 
covery, aS coverings are thrown off the 
flower-beds, of green shoots just peeping 
through the dark earth, comes the inevitable 
thrill that welcomes new life, human or 
other. 

Strange questions come to mind in gar- 
den paths, springtime and autumn both. 
Of nature’s waste of seed, shown in the great 
heaps of elm and of maple, winged seeds all, 
what is the cause? what the result? I stop 
and ponder, when seeds from all the hillsides 
blow hither on the winds of God. Does all 
this floating thistledown, this silken-winged 
drift of milkweed, take root and spring anew ? 
That reckless sowing of the seed, that 
thwarting by clod and stone, give *‘ thoughts 
that lie too deep for tears.” 

I seem to know the mind of the Creator 
better for my gardening: the yearning, 
quickening desire, the strange obstacles 
do not things turn out wrong for him also? 
Of that seed he sows in mind and soul, what 
proportion comes up? Do strange and un- 
expected things grow, too, in his garden? 
Does he have difficulty in telling the differ- 
ence between weeds and flowers, wheat and 
tares? 

So many garden walks, like all walks, lead 
you to infinity, that infinity of wonder 
wherein we begin and wherein we end. For 
a garden is a hope, an expectation, and an 
uncertainty, where little turns out as was 
expected; where many a joyous surprise and 
many a disappointment await; where re- 
sults are incalculable beforehand. If some 
of your annual hopes wither, yet some are 
perennial. You are ever on the gui vive, the 
alert; you walk on the borders of the unex- 
plained, in the presence of the mystery of 
seed. 

In a garden we began, the seed of human 
life first set in that Garden of Eden, as sa- 
cred story tells us; and in a kind of solemn 
garden we end: ‘That which thou sowest is 
not quickened except it die.”” So, in deep- 
est thought, may time be annihilated, and 
the first moment of the race blend with the 
last upon one’s garden path! 
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MR. DALLIN 
MPRESSIONS 


hood are 


INDIAN SCULPTURES 
received in early child- 


arily the determining 


cause of the direction taken by Cyrus 
Edwin Dallin’s \s a boy in Utah he 
was brought into contact with the Indians, 
and they were the romantic, picturesque 


mind, in a 
ps the heroic human being 


element that appealed to his 


place where pe rl 


was seldom visible, and there was little that 


was romantic or picturesque, if we 


I 


except 
1 the desert. The Indians 
to come into the little vil 


was born brought him his 


the mountains 
who were wont 
lage where Dallii 
first intimation of something that was not 
commonplac Their dress gave him xs 
thetic enjoyment; they were superb speci 
mens of manhood; and their strange stoi 
cism and dignity impressed the boy’s mind. 
He soon discovered in them rare personal 
iced that they were gentle 
their children; that they 
traits of loyalty and 
y abode by their word; 


qualities. He 

to their horses and 

possessed prin itive 

that th 

their strong artistic instincts were shown by 

their costumes and the beautiful things that 
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courtesy; 
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figure a 





t Arlington, Mass. 


they made; and, finally, that they were full 
of fun, and had a marked sense of the lu- 
dicrous, as is shown by the descriptive 
names that they confer on themselves and 
others, as “ Rain-in-the-Face” or ‘ Man 
Afraid-of-His-Horse.”’ Thus the boy, like 


his father before him, who had received 
many kindnesses from the Indians, came to 
have a great admiration for them; and, 


added to that, as he grew up, he felt keenly 
the injustice of the white man’s attitude to 
ward them, the general inability or unwill 
ingness to understand that the red man had 
feelings that could be hurt, and sacred tra 
ditions and institutions that were wantonly 
flouted and trampled underfoot regardless 
of his sensibilities. 

The brutal the 
savage by the civilized white man, then, 
aroused righteous indignation in the boy’s 
soul, and he dimly felt the tragedy of it all, 
not realizing, of course, that the pathos of 
exile and contumely, the dignified and silent 
endurance of the victims, this progressive 


treatment of so-called 


debasement of a proud and brave race, was 
in itself a superb art motive, full of human 
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interest and historic significance. Out of 
his admiration for the Indian, the noblest 
type of savage of which we have any record, 
was destined to spring the creation of the 
series of monuments, a series having a re- 


lationship of logical development, continu- 
ing the same story, of which I am to speak. 

When young Dallin first left his home in 
Utah, to go to Boston, in 1880, he fell in 
with a deputation of Crow Indians from 
Idaho, on their way to Washington to lay 
some of their wrongs before the Great 
Father; and he travelled all the way from 
Ogden to Omaha in company with them, 
making the acquaintance of Chief Plenty- 
coose (Many Honors), the leader of the 
group. They were fine, big men, but the 
first time the train plunged into a tunnel, a 
new experience for these untravelled red 
men, they were much frightened, and when 
the train emerged from the darkness two of 
the braves were found under the car-seats, 
in prayer. Dallin explained to the party 
the nature of a tunnel, and, the fright soon 
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good- 


being forgotten, there much 
natured badinage of the two Indians whose 
terror had been so plainly revealed. At 
Omaha the chance acquaintances parted with 
mutual expressions of esteem. Twenty years 
later Dallin wasin Washington and 
met another deputation of Crows, 
among whom was Chief Plenty- 
coose, by now an old man, but 
when he accosted the veteran in 
the Capitol, and reminded him of 
the tunnel incident of 1880, the 
old chief greeted him with marked 
affection, and they laughed to- 
gether over the episode of long ago. 

My purpose in alluding to 
Dallin’s personal relations with 
and interest in the 
simply to show that his Indian 
sculptures have been a direct, 
natural, and inevitable outgrowth 
of his youthful Western experi- 
with the 


was 


Indians is 


ences in close contact 
red men, his admiration for their 
character, and his pity for their 
misfortunes, and not merely the 
deliberate intellectual objective 
illustration of an effective theme 
for statuary. As a corollary we 
find that the series of Indian 
statues has been produced purely 
because the artist wished to do 
it and not in to any 
order. There is no need of a 
ing the advantages of this spon- 
taneity of impulse, so rare under 
the present conditions of the 
These 
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rgu- 


sculptor’s profession. 
exceptionally favorable circumstances help 
to account for the great success achieved 
by Dallin in his four equestrian statues 
of Indians. The first of these in order of 
time is ‘“‘ The Signal of Peace,” now standing 
in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
“The Medicine Man,” in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia. The third is ‘“‘The Protest,” 
which occupied a conspicuous position in the 
grounds of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, Saint Louis, 1904. The fourth is ‘‘ The 
Appeal to the Great Spirit,” which stands 
in front of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
“The Signal of Peace’”’ was modelled while 
Dallin was a student under Chapu at Paris 
in 1890. He made his début with it in the 
salon of that year, where it received an hon- 
orable mention. It happened that Buffalo 
Bill was in Paris with his Wild West show 
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proud metropolis. Pilfered by the advance- 
guards of the whites, oppressed and robbed 
by government agents, deprived of their land 
by the government itself, with only scant 


compensation, shot down by soldiery in wars 





fomented for the purpose of plundering and 
destroying their race, and finally drowned by 
the ever westward tide of population, it is 
evident there is no future for them except as 
they may exist as a memory in the sculptor’s 
bronze or stone and the painter’s canvas.” 

In this statue, then, the opening chapter 
of the Indian’s relations to the white man is 
given. It illustrates the historic fact that 
upon the arrival of the first Europeans in 
America the Indian manifested a friendly 
disposition, that he was unsuspicious and 
ready to extend the hand of fellowship. 
That the newcomer should entertain any 
unlawful or unjust designs against the na- 
tives’ inalienable rights as the possessors of 
the land did not occur to the ingenuous sav- 
age mind. This is the historic significance 
of the equestrian statue in Chicago. 
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“The Medicine Man” may be called the 
second chapter in the plastic story of the 
Indian’s early relations with the white man. 
It is to be borne in mind that the medicine 
man is the seer of his people, the mystic, 
whose function it is to guard the well-being 
of his tribe and race, to warn and counsel 
them. Here he is seen with his right hand 
held warningly aloft, as much as to say: “* Be 
careful in your dealings with the stranger!”’ 
Vaguely he feels the coming of danger, and 
each line in his lithe figure seems to partake 
of the feeling of apprehension. The model- 
ling of the horse in this statue is strong, and 
the manner in which the man sits on the 
horse reveals a lifelong habit and a perfect 
identity of purpose and sentiment. The 
work was well esteemed by the French art- 
ists, and it was given a good place in the 
salon of 1899, having no other statuary 
near it and for background the green 
shrubbery, showing it to the best advantage. 
The critics of several of the Paris journals 
cordially praised it, and it was a favorite 
with the visitors to the sculpture court. 

In “‘ The Protest’ we have the forewarned 
warrior fully cognizant of his peril and plight. 
His peaceful advances have been of no avail. 
He must accept the prophecy of the seer of 
his tribe. He now arrays himself against 
the enemy, and, with clinched fist, his steed 
rearing on its haunches, he hurls defiance 
at his foe. This is the war stage; the con- 
flict with the frontiersmen has begun. 

Finally, in the ‘““Appeal to the Great 
Spirit ’ [page 774], the Indian, finding that 
his efforts to hold his own are futile, looks 
above for deliverance. To place a man in 
prayer on horseback is the note of innova- 
tion in this monument, which forms the cli- 
max of the series. The gesture of the rider 
isassignificant asitisunusual. The restraint 
and reserve of the group are noteworthy; 
nevertheless, it apparently impressed the 
public more than any of its predecessors, and 
when it was set up in front of the Museum 
of Fine Arts, in Boston, there was a prompt 
popular verdict in favor of retaining it in that 
site, in spite of the evident discrepancy of 
scale between the statue and the building. 
The explanation of this issimply that behind 
the technical merit of the work lies a real 
emotion on the part of the artist. It sym- 
bolizes a lost cause. It reveals the Indian 
as a human being, with sentiment and im- 
agination, a fellow creature who, suffering 
wrongs, remains unabased and unenslaved. 





Mr. Dallin has made other Indian sculp- 
tures besides the equestrian statues men- 
tioned. A recent work is the colossal 
crouching figure of “‘The Indian Hunter,” 
erected as a memorial to the late Winfield 
Robbins, in Arlington, Mass. This is a 
fountain figure, and depicts the hunter bend 
ing over a spring and scooping up water in 
his hand to take a drink. The new town 
hall in Arlington was presented to the town 
by Mr. Robbins, and this decorative fea 
ture grew out of the desire of his cousins, the 


Misses Robbins, to erect a memorial to him 

which would have been congenial to him. 
The site and surroundings of this me- 

morial fountain are unusually happy Che 


figure of the Indian bending over the spring, 
with his bow and arrows in his left hand 
and a dead wild goose on the ground beside 
him, is placed on a grassy slope, amidst 
shrubs, back of a finely kept lawn which 
lies between the town hall and the public 
library of Arlington. From the basin where 
the hunter kneels to drink the water flows 
down into a lower pool of considerable size 
over a gently inclined slide, the cement bot 
tom of which is arranged with lateral in 
pediments that give the water a charmingly 
rippled surface. 

Another recent Indian statue is that 
of “The Marksman,” which rey 
sinewy and supple figure, almost nud 


standing in a pose of calm but keen observa 
tion, and holding a rifle in one hand. Ther 
is latent energy in this form, under an as 
pect of perfect repose. The head is typical 
and a fine piece of character-study; 


for the modelling of the torso and lit 
marks a distinct advance in regard to the 
subtle expression of physical power and 
vitality over all the preceding works of the 
SC ulptor. 

Mr. Dallin’s professional activities have 
not, however, by any means been limited to 
Indian subjects alone. An important sol 
diers’ and sailors’ monument by him adorns 
the city of Syracuse; his portrait statue of 
Sir Isaac Newton stands in the rotunda of 
the Library of Congress at Washington; 
and we must mention his delightfully ro 
uette of Don 


mantic bronze equestrian sta 
Quixote, first exhibited in the salon of 1897 
a truly personal and imaginative piece o 
work, presenting an amusing yet pathetic 
type of the noble old crank mounted on a 


bony wreck of a prehistoric nag. 
WILLIAM Howe DowNEs. 
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A Sopwith two-seater going ahead 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


HARLES L. FREESTON, whose 
recent article, ‘‘ The Motor in War- 
fare,”’ gave such a clear impression 

of how the motor has “speeded up” the 
present war and made it in this respect the 
most remarkable in the world’s history, 
will contribute an article to the July num- 
ber on “ The Aeroplane in Warfare.” The 
aeroplane has made obsolete the old 
methods in warfare, done away with hide- 
and-seek methods, made impossible the 
overwhelming surprises and ambuscades 
of previous wars. Mr. Freeston says: 

“The whole circumstances attendant 
on the production of an article of this 
kind, while the war is in progress, are en- 
tirely exceptional, and I may say that I 
have never had a more difficult task. I 
have amassed miles of cuttings, however, 
on the subject since the war broke out, 
and have taken pains to avoid what is 
most likely to be familiar in America, 
save for necessary allusions in passing; 
and I may add that I have obtained many 
more exclusive facts than at one time | 
thought possible.” 

The illustrations for the article are 
particularly noteworthy, showing many 
different types of aeroplanes and _ their 


uses. 


N this same number will appear an 
article of great value and significance 
by M. A. de Lapradelle, one of the 
joremost authorities, the Professor of 
International Law at the University of 
Paris, whose recent lectures at Columbia 
University attracted very wide attention. 
He will write of “‘ Aerial Warfare and In- 


ternational Law.” Apparently the opin- 
ions expressed at the first peace confer- 
ence at The Hague regarding the use of 
aeroplanes were very quickly modified 
when the use of flying-machines passed 
beyond the experimental stage into one 
of ever-increasing practical utility. He 
discusses the question of a “warfare of 
terror,’ the dropping of bombs upon un- 
protected cities and non-combatants, and 
says the war has broken not only the 
spirit of The Hague regulations of 1907 
but their very letter. It would appear, 
too, a useless and futile warfare, a ‘‘ war 
of terror that does not terrorize but only 
encourages resistance.” 


REDERIC C. HOWE, the U. S. 
Commissioner of Immigration at 
the Port of New York, and author 

of ‘“‘The Modern City and Its Problems,” 
“European Cities at Work,” and whose 
articles on “City Building in Germany,” 
‘The German and American City,” etc., 
will be remembered, has written an ar- 
ticle of very special and timely inter- 
est for the July number. The title is 
“The Background of Modern Germany,” 
“What is the Explanation of the German 
People?”’ Mr. Howe traces the effect of 
the survival and persistence of feudalism, 
of the dominating influence of the ideas 
of Bismarck and Emperor William II. 

‘Governed by an almost feudal aris- 
tocracy, with a detachment and contempt 
for all other classes, Germany has worked 
out the most elaborate programme of 
social legislation and state socialism of 
any country in the world.” 


(Continued on page 10.) 
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“The Aeroplane in Warfare,” by 
CHARLES LINCOLN FREESTON. ‘The 
most complete and authoritative ac- 
count ever written of the types and 
uses of aeroplanes in war. 


Illustrated with an unusual and remarkable series of photographs. 


‘Aerial Warfare and Interna- 


tional Law,” by M.A.DELAPRADELLE, 


Professor of International Law in the 
University of Paris. How the present war has 
completely ignored the rules agreed upon at 
The Hague peace conferences. 


An article of the widest interest on the phe- 
nomena of auto-thinking: 


“The Wishful Self?’ by Doctor 


PEARCE BAILEY, the eminent alienist. 
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“The Evolution of Scene Painting,” by BRANDER 
MATTHEWS. From the days ey the Greeks to 
the present — showing how the drama has been 
influenced and adapted to changing conditions 
in the theatre. — I/lustrated. 





| Another remarkable story, “Miss Marriott and 

_ the Faun,” by KATHARINE FULLERTON GEROULD, 

_ the author of “Vain Oblations.” A story of 

| an abnormal personality and a romance that 
had a strange ending. 


A story of a missionary’s family, “ Educating the 
Binneys,” by OLIVIA HowarpD DUNBAR. With 
an amusing vein of humor and satire. 

Illustrated by Arthur Litle. 

“The Water-Hole,” by MAXWELL STRUTHERS 
Burt. A story with a New Mexican bac kground 


and an inte nsely dramatic plot and end. 
Illustrated by W. Herbert Dunton. 


A very pretty love story, “The Speed King.” by 
WILLIAM WRIGHT. — Illustrated by Helen C. Park. 


In The Field of Art: “Some Aspects of Modern Dutch 
Art,” by A. T. VAN LAER, N.A. With personal impres- 
sions of Poggenbeek, Kever, Van Essen, and Nieuhuys. J/lus- 
trated with some unpublished sketches in Mr. Van Laer’s collection. 
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MAGAZINE NOTES 


Mr. Howe’s article will be read even 
by Germans with a conviction of its es- 
sential intention of fairness and appre- 
ciation of the nation’s great qualities. 


‘* AS he thinketh in his heart so is he.” 
A Doctor Pearce Bailey, the emi- 

nent alienist, one of the foremost 
authorities on dis- 


tings shown by Sir Henry Irving on his 
first appearances in this country, and in 
the recent “Garden of Allah” there was 
a fine illusion of looking over the great 
desert. Brander Matthews, who for 
years has been a close student of the 
theatre, writes of “The Evolution of 
Scene Painting,”’ tracing it from the days 

of the Greek drama 





eases of the mind, 
has written a most 
interesting article 
on the queer results 
of autistic thinking 
that he calls “The 
Wishful Self.” It 
is only within mod- 
ern times that 
many of the phe- 
nomena connected 
with the subject 
have been fully un- 
derstood and ex- 
plained. Perhapsin 
the effects of cults 
like Christian Sci- 
ence much has been 
learned. In many 
instances of seem- 
ingly miraculous 
cures the results 
have been made 
possible only by rid- 
ding the mind of the 
self-engendered be- 
lief in an affliction. 
Doctor Bailey tells of a case where com- 
plete blindness that stood all sorts of 
tests was due to the wish not to see. 

“Tt is in our own times chiefly that the 
biological inevitableness of the personal 
element in reason has become evident 
and that its recognition has brought to 
light new methods of understanding the 
infinite varieties of character. As wish- 
thinking carried on uninterruptedly brings 
about a disorganization of the personality, 
it is not surprising that those who have 
to do with disordered personalities should 
have been the first to take up this subject 
in its scientific aspects.” 





plays are marvels of realism, and 
many of them are beautiful in their 
color and wonderful lighting effects. 
Many will recall the masterly stage set- 


; ap of the scenes of present-day 





Mount Hood, Oregon. 


to the present. The 
character of the 
plays has changed 
as scenery has be- 
come more elabo- 
rate, and “the 
dramatist is sub- 
dued to what he 
works in and he can 
accomplish only 
that which is possi- 
ble in the particular 
playhouse for which 
his pieces were des- 
tined.” 


T. Van LAER, 
N.A., the 
* well-known 
landscape-painter 
and lecturer on art, 
has had the good 
fortune to number 
among his personal 
friends several of 
the famous modern 
Dutch painters— 
among them George Poggenbeek, Kever, 
Van Essen, and Nieuhuys. In “The Field 
of Art” for July Mr. Van Laer writes of 
“Some Aspects of Modern Dutch Art.” 
He gives interesting impressions of these 
and other famous Dutch painters. The 
article is illustrated with unpublished 
sketches owned by Mr. Van Laer. 


HE Magazine has published several 
T short stories in recent months by 

new writers that have attracted 
unusual attention, and the Scribner 
standard for stories is one that many 
are glad to be identified with. The sto- 
ries of the July number are widely con- 
trasted. In “Miss Marriott and the 
Faun,” Katharine Fullerton Gerould, 
whose ‘‘ Vain Oblations”’ was a sensation, 
tells another story very much out of the 
ordinary. 





(Continued on page 12.) 
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Her mother writes: 
“We have the healthiest baby in the 
world, always full of fun, laughing 
and having a good time.” 


Send for a liberal sample of 


Vellin’s Food today. 
VMellin’s Food Company. Boston. Mass. 
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MAGAZINE NOTES 


brought with them into their re- 

lations with a publishing house 
such a fine spirit of comradeship, inter- 
est, and buoyant optimism as F. Hop- 
kinson Smith. He hadasmile, a pleasant 
word, and a good, warm hand-clasp for 
all with whom he had dealings. Very 
few realized that 
this alert, sol- 
dierly-looking 
man with the 
gray mustache, 
with the voice 
and activity of 
youth, was be- 
yond his three- 
score years and 
ten. His first 
long novel in 
SCRIBNER’S, 
“The Fortunes 
of Oliver Horn,” 
was a favorite 
story, and in it 
he no doubt told 
many things that 
were at least a 
part of his own 
youthful experi- 
ences in Balti- 
more and in New 
York. He had 
a special place 
in his heart for 
the young men 
and women who were studying art. In 
“Kennedy Square” he again made his 
old Baltimore home better known. He 
loved to talk over his plans for stories, 
and only a few weeks before his fatal ill- 
ness he had outlined a new novel that he 
had in mind for 1916. Mr. Smith was 
a splendid exemplar of the fact that a 
man’s happiness and measure of content 
may be best found in hard work. He 
brought with him a breath of the open, 
an impulse for taking life and its respon- 
sibilities with a smile. 


‘HERE were not many authors who 


HE July number contains the first 
of the important series of special 
frontispieces in color announced 
for the year. This one is a color repro- 
duction from a painting by Arthur E. 
Becher of ‘‘ The Signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence.” There will be 





F. Hopkinson Smith. 


twelve in the series, all dealing with some 
especially significant event in American 
history. Among the subjects and artists 
will be: “Franklin at the French Court,” 
by Stanley M. Arthurs; “Valley Forge,” 
by F. C. Yohn; “The American Flag in 
Every Port of the World After 1814,” by 
W. J. Aylward; “Gold and Western 
Emigration,” by 
N.C. Wyeth; 
“The Emancipa- 
tion Proclama- 
tion,” by F. Wal- 
ter Taylor; “The 
New Navy,” by 
L. A. Shafer. 


ESIDES 
B Mrs. Ge- 
rould’s re- 
markable story 
in the July 
SCRIBNER, there 
are others that 
are of special in- 
terest. 
“Educating 
the Binneys,” by 
Olivia Howard 
Dunbar, the 
story of a mis- 
sionary family, 
has an amusing 
vein of satire. 
Maxwell Struth- 
ers Burt’s “The 
Water-Hole,” a story of New Mexico, is 
intensely dramatic. ‘‘The Speed King,” 
by William Wright—a new name—is a 
very pretty love story in which a little 
boy plays an important part. 


SECOND group of sixteen full-page 
A Elmendorf pictures will include 
scenes along the Pacific Coast all 

the way from San Diego to Seattle. 
Many who have heard Mr. Elmendorf’s 
lectures have wondered over the way 
some of his pictures give such beautiful 
detail and imposing size when taken at 
great distances. The walls of the Grand 
Canyon, many miles away, or some great 
distant mountain peak appear as if they 
might have been within easy walking dis- 
tance. No one else has so skilfully made 
use of the telephoto lens that magnifies 
and seemingly brings near distant objects. 


(See also pages 7 and 10.) 
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A reproduction of the famous Baghdad Compartment Carpet. 
Absolute Fidelity in the Reproduction of | 


<} Antique Oriental Rugs 


| A specialists in Eastern Rugs, we constantly strive to secure in our 
reproductions of masterpieces all the artistic expression and design 
interest which characterizes the best of the early productions. 
Furthermore, extreme care in the weaving, on our own looms, in- 
sures a standard of quality which haste, and its attendant vice of care- 
lessness, are not permitted to influence detrimentally. 
(A 


We shall be pleased to furnish any further particulars which may ‘ 





be desired in connection with any specific requirements. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


In ( Direct Importers of Eastern Rugs 
Interior Decorators Furniture Makers 

i Floor Coverings and Fabrics Wel 

FIFTH AVENUE AND FORTY- SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK " 
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“‘In the last year or so the pages of The Century have tingled with the 
electric currents of modern thought and feeling. . . . Its pages are a 
history of the development of American illustrating. . . . The Century 
has achieved the dignity of an institution among American periodicals.” 

—Boston Transcript. 











THE JUNE 


CENTURY 


e Where will Turkey be when the war is over? H. G. Dwight, 
Exit the Tur aimnenein ae sia iniereAdtbeaad W icention. 
ee say? ee 99 

Planmaessig”’ and ““Ausgeschlossen 


An authoritative summary of the war up to date anda forecast of the coming eam- 
Agen. sonal : 

paigns, by Hendrik Van Loon, the Dutch historian, recently come from the scene 

of the war. 


The American Merchant Marine |, ""“ 


sible future, with suggestions from an expert that will help in its upbuilding, by 
John H. Thomas, now manager of the International Mereantile Marine Co, at Boston. 


Bulgaria’s Dream of Empire 23.02.20: 


and fears, and gives an account of the surprising origin of the Bulgars. 
But then everything in the June Century is not of war. 
The Democratic Scandinavians ;;.\;:) 1": 
Spanish In- 
fanta writes of the easy, natural simplicity of the kingly families of the North. 


Me It is anonymous. The most puzzling and fascinating figure that has stepped 
out of print in a long time. 


The Art of Julia Marlowe (i). ee: 


‘who will probably not be seen again on the stage. 


SHORT STORIES 
The Ninety Black Boxes ofthe Bishop of Balue. By Bronson Howard. 
Wings for a Day. By Sydney Preston. An Epilogue. By Gertrude Hall. 
Galway Intrudes. By Frederick 8. Greene. 


Which means that all the things in the June Century simply can’t be even 


Ete mentioned here, though a Timothy Cole woodcut, eight pages of summer- 
@ camp pictures, and four or five poems of distinction demand at least a word. 
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By the author of ‘‘ The Lady of the Decoration”’ 
Over a Quarter of a Million Sold 


THE HOUSE 


OF THE 
MISTY STAR 








A combined love and 
| mystery story set in the 
ancient little Japanese 
city of Hijiyama; Hiji- 
| yama, home of crum- 
bling castles and lotus- 
| filled moats, swung in 
| the cleft of a mountain 
overlooking the magi- 
cal Inland Sea. Stray 
threads out of East and 
West woven into a rich 
| romance with a happy 
ending, and presented 
with the author’s rare 
and kindly humor. 














HL 353 Fourth Avenue 


| 
| Eight full-page illustrations by Arthur E. Becher. 


By FANNIE CALDWELL MACAULAY (Frances Little) 


OF THE AUTHOR AND 
HER FIRST BOOK 


“She is a refutation of the charge 
that woman cannot be humorous.” 
—Columbus Sun. 


“A style original, terse and full of a 
bubbling freshness that wins the reader 
from the very first page.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


‘ Brimming with laughter, sunshine 
and sympathy.”— Boston Transcrift. 


« Pleasant, original, restful ideas.” 
—Fortland Oregonian. 


“One of the daintiest love stories I 
in a long experience have read. It is 
a row of pearls strung on a silken cord 
of bright narrative and description, 
especially vivid in observation, evi- 
dently by an eye-witness, of life in 
Japan.”—Punch (London ). 


Price $1.25 net; postage 10 cents. 


THE CENTURY CO. 


at 26th St. 


New York City 
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“*The Turmoil,” we believe, marks so great an ad- 
vance upon anything else its gifted author has done 
that its appearance will mark a red-letter day in 


American literature.”—Sft. Louis Republic. 





THE TURMOIL 
By Booth Tarkington 











“Strikes a note for beauty of life, for poetry, for 
happiness, and does it in a clean, straightforward, 
American story. —Boston Advertiser. 

Cloth, $1.35 net; Leather, $1.50 net 


If you have a “foolish sentimental” fondness for 
children, not only your own, but all the little folk who 
come stumbling into this awfully complex world of ours, 
step within the primrose ring. 





THE PRIMROSE RING 
By Ruth Sawyer 











\ grown-up fairy-tale of to-day made up of love 
and humor—always amusing and infinitely heart- 
reaching. Illustrated. $1.00 net 


Who is the more conservative—man or woman— 
when it is a question of home and marriage? This 
is the theme of this clean and earnest romance of a 
vital, gracious, and graceful woman. 





THE LIFE-BUILDERS 
By Elizabeth Dejeans 











\ modern novel of a woman who sought to build 
her marriage upon a firm foundation. 
Frontispiece. $1.35 net 


— 

A mystery story of tense interest, with a million. 
aire’s daughter, young, beautiful, and unspoiled, gs 
the heroine. 





EMPTY POCKETS 
By Rupert Hughes 











No “detective-reader” has yet been able to soly 
the mystery set forth in the first chapter. 
Illustrated. $1.35 net 


A delicious story, full of spirit and dare-deyil 
romance and humor. A romance of mistaken identity, 
fascinating in its quality, with a charm of plausibility 
which recalls “The Prisoner of Zenda.” 





PALS FIRST 
By Francis P. Elliott 











““A rattling good mystery story, athrob with the 
spirit of dare-devil romance.”—Grand Rapids Press. 


Frontispiece. $1.30 net 


The story of a wonderful black horse whose for- 
tune was interwoven with that of a man and a girl, 
and their adventures in the desert of the Southwest. 
The horse’s psychology is astonishingly portrayed. 





BRED OF THE DESERT 
By Marcus Horton 











There is also an abundance of human incidents 
and romance. 
Frontispiece. $1.30 net 


Live by enthusiasm, urges the distinguished author; don’t be driven by necessity. And if you fail, mak 


failure a stepping-stone. ‘An example of forceful and scholarly writing.”—Detroit Free Press. 








WHEN A MAN COMES TO HIMSELF 
By Woodrow Wilson 








“The philosophy of the little essay is sound and the emphasis it places on a man’s trying to bring about his 


own great awakening makes it stimulating reading.”—Boston Transcript. 


50 cents na 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Author of ‘‘ The Glory of the Conquered” and 
‘* The Visioning ”’ 


OUTING NEW, BRILLIANT AND POWERFUL 
ADVENTURE NOVEL of intense human interest. The 

LIBRARY author calls it, “‘ The story of a woman’s 
love—of what that love impels her to do—what 
it makes of her.” 


FIDELITY 





le to solve 


The great stories of adventure of all 
ages and countries. Each volume 
a personal record of hardship and 
endurance of men who knew the 
chances and took them; whoclimbed 
dare-deyi] the mountains, penetrated the 
: jungles; who explored the seas and 















































n identity, d the deserts. Each volume : 
plausibility interesting ond true, The first three 1S the story of RUTH HOLLAND, a woman worth 
books now ready are IN THE OLD studying—not a type but an individual, real, 
WEST, CASTAWAYS AND CRU. Cail » le 4 
"CAPTIVES AMONG THE unafraid, never hesitating to ask a question of 
— : ee + ae Life for fear of the answer. There is nothing 
Catalogue free. one ordinary or commonplace about “Fidelity.” 
OUTING PUB, CO., 141 W. 36th St., N.Y. | At All Booketores $1.35 net 
Send for Our Book Catalogue 
| 
= | SMALL. MAYNARD & COMPANY 
—? 1 PUBLISHERS : BOSTON 
nds Press, ee ——EEEEE Eee 
yhose for- | e 
nd a girl, 
“|| Vogue in fune 
ortrayed, | 
2T SUMMER FASHIONS IN THE COUNTRY 
Now ready. A wealth of sugges- Dated June 15. News and pic- 
tions for every occasion during tures of interest to all whom June 
the warm weather; the diapha- will find at play far from the 
nous gowns of midsummer, simple town. Summer plans at all the 
nag = little waists and frocks for in- smart watering places, and a later 
incidents formal country wear, hats, shoes, presentation of the summer fash- 
gloves, and all the accessories for ions. New devices for the better 
every hour of the fashionable mid- enjoying of country life, including 
summer day and evening. house boats specially designed for 
Vogue 
Lil, make 
Where shall you be in June? If you go where society is—Newport, Bar Harbor, 
Southampton or the Adirondacks—see that Vogue goes with you. If, on the other 
hand, you are planning a quiet summer in some rustic hermitage, then Vogue 
will be the one connecting link with the outside world that you will most want 
to retain. Wherever you go, be sure to receive Vogue’s two June numbers. 
out his 
cents ne 
Vogue, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
25 cents a copy a es a eee $4.00 a year 
Twice a month Condé Nast, Publisher 2g numbers 
~~ 
eae 
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THE OUTLOOK 


has inaugurated a new service feature entitled 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


which will hereafter appear in the advertising 
section of each Double Number of The Outlook 
(fourth issue in each month) and will constitute a 
special and valuable service to readers and adver- 
tisers alike. It will be educational in character 
and deal with the many fields of industrial achieve- 
ment so vital to the commercial success of the 
country. It will discuss in a broad, human, and 
constructive manner the development of many of 
our great National industries. The editor of this 
department will take up in order such typical 
subjects as “‘ The Story of the Motor Truck and 
What It Has Accomplished;” ‘‘ Construction 
Material and Methods;” ‘‘ Twentieth-Century 
Office and Store Equipment and How Mankind 
Has Benefited Therefrom;” ‘‘ Food Products and 
Food Values;” ‘The Story of Textiles,” etc. 
Questions asked by readers bearing on the topics 
discussed will be answered in this Department, 
and its fundamental idea will be that of mutual 
service to advertiser and prospective purchaser. 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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SOME SCRIBNER BOOKS —— 











Outdoor Sketching 


By F. Hopkinson Smitu 


“Tt is not necessary to be an artist in order to 
understand and appreciate this book. 
like Mr. Smith’s stories and is hardly less fascinat- 
ing if one is at all interested in pictures. Indeed, 
it might serve admirably as an introduction to the 


| 
| 
| 


appreciation of painting.” —Springfield Republican. | 


With 4 illustrations, 1 in color, from sketches, draw- 
ings, etc., by the author. $1.00 net 


The Democracy oftheConstitution 
By Henry Casot LopGEe 


New Cosmopolis 


By James HUNEKER 
“Mr. Huneker is nothing if not brilliant, and, al- 


It reads | though he is an expert journalist who knows how to 


satisfy the capricious newspaper readers, every- 
thing that he writes has in it the permanency of a 
book.” —Boston Transcript. 

$1.50 net 


| The French in the Heart of 


America 
By Joun FINLEY 





$2.50 net 


Music and the 
Higher Education 


By Epwarp Dickinson, 
Professor of Music in 
Oberlin College 
A stimulating and suggestive 
book, of the greatest practical 
value in the rapidly growing 
movement for the study of music- 
al history and appreciation in the 
universities and higher schools. 
$1.50 net 


Germany Embattled 


An American 





A NEW BOOK 
BY 


JOHN 
CALSWORTHY 


THE 
LITTLE 
MAN 


AND OTHER SATIRES 


$1.30 net 


“Tn this romantic and stirring 
book the author has collected 
such a body of facts relating to 
the development of these French 
settlements that the patriotic cit- 
izen will find his confidence in 
the country’s future mightily in- 
creased.” 

—Philadelphia North American. 
$2.50 net 


The End of the Trail 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL 
“A book of absorbing in- 
terest.” —Boston Transcript. 
“There is a wealth of enter- 
tainment and information in his 
pages.” —The Dial. 
Illustrated. $3.00 net 








Interpretation 
By OswaLp GARRISON VILLARD 
$1.00 net 


The German Emperor 
as Shown in His Public Utterances 


By CuristiAn Gauss, OF PRINCETON 
UNIVERSITY $1.25 net 


Our Navy and the Next War 
By Rosert W. NEESER 
$1.00 net 


Kaiser, Krupp and Kultur 

By T. A. Coox 

Author of “Old Touraine” and other works. 

A series of articles written by the editor of 
Field, of London, defending the British side of the 
war controversy, with an attack on the German 
diplomatic and moral attitude. 

16mo, limp cloth. 75 cents net 
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The Modern City and Its Problems 
By Frepreric C. Howe 
“Every city official ought to sleep with this book 
under his pillow. . .. Here he can get the per- 
spective he needs, the information essential and the 
ideals indispensable.””—New York Globe. 
$1.50 net 


Pets for Pleasure and Profit 
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By A. Hyatr VerRILu 


““An unusual book and one that meets a long- 
evident demand.”—Boston Globe. 
Profusely illustrated. $1.50 net 


By Linpa Hutt Larnep 
One Hundred Luncheon Dishes 
One Hundred Salads 
One Hundred Cold Desserts 


Each, 50 cents net 








FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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BY JOHN GALSWORTHY 











NO VEL S 








The Dark Flower 

In his perfect novel, ‘The Dark 
Flower’—for it is impossible for 
one who is by temperament a nov- 
elist, not a reviewer, to speak in 
measured terms of praise of work 
so rare, so delicately wrought as 
this—he has painted the portraits 
of four women that stand out as 
softly glowing, as mysteriously 
lovely, as the figures in Titian’s 
‘Sacred and Profane Love.’ ” 

—ELLEN Giaseow, the novelist. 


$1.35 net 


The Patrician 

“It is a distinguished book, by 
reason of its style and because of 
the exactness and perfection with 
which the portraits of the charac- 
ters are worked in upon the brain, 
until the reader is confident that 
not merely would he know them if 
he met them in the street, but 
would recognize them by their 
voices in another room.” 

—London Academy. 


$1.35 net 


The Country House 


Anew edition uniform instyle 
with “The Dark Flower,” 
“The Patrician,” etc. 


“Mr. Galsworthy has given us 
in this book a story worthy of his 
reputation. Cleverly and 
gradually, without anything in the 
way of labored descriptions, he 
makes his people real to us, and 
differentiates them so justly that 
after a time we should know them 
by what they say without being 
told who is speaking.” 

—London Daily Telegraph. 
$1.35 net 

















John Galsworthy. 


ESSAYS, ETC. 








PLAYS 








SECOND SERIES 
‘ $1.35 net 
INCLUDES 
The Eldest Son 


A Domestic Drama in Three Acts 
60 cents net 


The Little Dream 


An Allegory in Six Scenes 
50 cents net 


Justice 
A Tragedy in Four Acts 
The play which changed the English 


prison system. 
60 cents net 


THIRD SERIES 
$1.35 net 
INCLUDES 


The Mob 


A dramatic character-study involving 
the subject of unnecessary aggressive war. 
60 cents net 


The Fugitive 
A Play in Four Acts 
“The Fugitive” is the young woman 
who attempts flight from the bondage of 
modern society—a tragic figure, dis- 
tinctly individual, yet typical of modern 
life. 60 cents net 


The Pigeon 


A Fantasy in Three Acts 


“Grimness relieved by irony, guided 
by a nobility of soul, and ey 
by a delight in sensuous things.” 
—New York Times, 
60 cents net 


lovely 








The Little Man 
and Other Satires 


This volume contains penetrat- 
ing studies of various phases and 
types of modern society. In a gen- 
eral way it belongs to the class of 
“A Motley,” “The Inn of Tran- 
quillity,” etc., being a collection of 
sketches, including several brief 
plays, which express the author's 
personal views and observations in 
a peculiarly poignant way. But 
these sketches are all related by 
this satirical intent: they all ex- 
pose, ever so deftly, some sham or 
flaw in man or men. 

$1.30 net 


A Motley 
A VoLuUME OF SKETCHES 
“Stimulating both to imagina- 
tion and to thought; and it touches 
very close to the heart of to-day.” 
—New York Times. 
$1.20 net 


Memories 
The biography of a black cocker 
spaniel told simply, amusingly, 
sympathetically, by the one who 
knew him best—his master. 
Illustrated in color by Mavp Earu 
$1.50 net 


TheInnof Tranquillity 

SrupDIiEs AND Essays 

“We would like more of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s essays. In the case 
of this entire volume the reviewer's 
is a thankless task. It is like pick- 
ing apart, for the sake of showing 
their beauty, a string of finest 
pearls.” —New York Times. 

$1.30 net 


Moods, Songs, and 
Doggerels 


“These rhymes have the Gals- 
worthy spontaneity; several are 
very human, tender, and whim- 
sical; others breathe of manliness, a 
sort of sublimated courage that 
lies at the heart of all the author’s 
work.” —Review of Reviews. 

$1.00 net 
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OUTDOOR BOOKS 
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CAMPING Camp Cratt 


BY VW AR R EN H. MILLER, Editor of * Field and Stream” 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 





ape The purpose of this volume is to reveal the simple, inexpensive 
sa sen e ; ways of getting the pleasures and benefits of camping out and of avoid- 
. be of OUTDOOR ing the serious discomforts and dangers. Tilustrated. $1.50 net 
ass ( 
Tran- CIRCULAR , 
. * 
im No. 2 On the Trail 

rie O 10 [Sst 
ithor’s N REQUES! AN OUTDOOR BOOK FOR GIRLS 


ons in BY LINA BEARD anp ADELIA B. BEARD 


But ‘ f : : 
Phe first practical camping book for girls. A most useful guide to 











ed by 
1 bh trailing, woodcraft. camping, outdoor handicrafts, birds and animals, 
am or outdoor photography, canoeing, and all the work and play of camp- 
ing life. In Press 
ry : wry a ~ a} ‘ ll 
: ATHLETICS Baseba 
ce BY W. J. CLARKE, HEAD COACH PRINCETON 
day.” ‘VARSITY BASEBALL TEAM, AND FREDRICK T. 
ues. DAWSON, CAPTALN PRINCETON BASEBALL TEAM, 1910 
“A book which tells clearly and concisely how the game of base- 

OUTDOOR ball should be played.” —N. ¥. Evening Post. Tilustrated. $1.00 net 

ocker CIRCULAR 


oa Nod Athletic Training 
ON REQUES! ny MICHAEL C. MURPHY 











E Aru 

No athlete will quite dare to begin his preparation for a race with- 
° outa thorough knowledge of what Michael C. Murphy advises.” 
lity Tilustrated. $1.00 net Boston Herald. 
Mr. 
=|1[ carpens | The Well-Considered Gard 
mick GARDENS 1e Well-Considered Garden 
inest BY MRS. FRANCIS KING. PRESIDENT OF THE 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL AND HORTI- 
CULTURAL ASSOCIATION, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE 
GARDEN CLUB OF AMERICA. WITH A PREFACE BY 
OUTDOOR GERTRUDE JEKYLL. MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. $2.00 net 
CIRCULAR 


al Ne. 2 The Amateur Garden 


are 
him- ON REQUEST ‘TD ‘TD , . . 

ee 2 ny GEORGE W. CABLE 
that “It is doubtful if the theory, practice, and rewards of landscape- 
10r s gardening on a small scale were ever set forth more convincingly and 


delightfully.”—Springfield Republican. With many illustrations. $1.50 net 
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SCRIBNER WAR BOOKS 











GERM ANY GERMANY EMBATTLED. 


GERMANYAND THE GERMANS. By Price Co.iier 


By O. G. VILLARD 


net $1.00 


net .75 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AS SHOWN IN HIS 


PUBLIC UTTERANCES. 


By Curistian Gauss 


net $1.25 


GERMAN SEA POWER. By A. Hurpand H.Castte net 3.50 
MONARCHICAL SOCIALISM IN GERMANY 

By Etmer Roserts 
THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN GERMANY 
By Witu1am Harsutt Dawson 


THE POLITICAL THOUGHT OF HEINRICH 


VON TREITSCHKE. 
KAISER, KRUPP and KULTUR 


By THeopore A. Cook 


By H. W. C. 


net 1.25 


— 
Gr 
J 


net 


Davis net 2.00 


~ 


Ge 


net 





FRANCE 


By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE Bracq 
THE FRANCE OF TO-DAY. By Barrett WenDeELL net 1.50 


FRANCE UNDER THE REPUBLIC 


net $1.50 


FRANCE OF THE FRENCH. By E.H. Barker’ net 1.50 
FRENCH TRAITS. By W. C. BrowneLu net 1.50 





ENGLAND 


ENGLAND ANDTHE ENGLISH. By PriceCo.uier net $1.50 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By Mary Piatt ParRMELE 


net 1.00 





RUSSIA 


ALL THE RUSSIAS. 
MODERN RUSSIA. 


By Henry Norman net $2.00 
By G. ALEXINSKY 


(new edition) net 1.50 


RUSSIA OF THE RUSSIANS. By H.W. Wittiams net 1.50 





INTERNATIONAL 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


FICTION AND DRAMA 











Problems of Power 

By Wiiu1am Morton FULLERTON 
Brought up to date and entirely revised 

in the light of the present European situa- 

tion. $2.25 net 

Outlines of International Law 

By CHARLES 7 StocKTon, Rear- 
Admiral, U. 


With full texts “of ‘one Convention 
and London Naval Conference. 
$2.50 net 


America and the World War 
By Turopore RoosevELt 

75 cents net 
Diplomatic History of 
the War 


Edited by M. P. Prick 82.25 net 





With the Allies 
By Ricnarp Harpine Davis 


5th edition. The story of the war from 
the inside. Profusely illustrated. 

The New York Times says: “ For sheer 
ability in translating to the reader what 
he, as an observer, saw, Mr. Davis has 
here done one of the finest bits of re porting 
of the war. $1.00 net 


Fighting in Flanders 
By E. ALEXANDER PowELu 


Descriptions by an eye-witness of every 
phase of the great drama culminating in 
the fall of Antwerp. Profusely illustrated. 

The New York World says: “‘ Mr. Pow- 
ell writes throughout in a most spirited 
style. His account of the arrival at Ant- 
werp of the first British reinforcements, 
with their Tipperary song, is vividly stir- 
ring.’ $1.00 net 





The Last Shot 
By Freperick PALMER 

“Frederick Palmer's novel, ‘The Last 
Shot,’ appears at the psychological mo- 
ment. Mr. Palmer probably knows more 
about actual war than any other novelist 
now writing, and very likely more than any 
other war corre sponde nt now writing. ... 
A notable quality in Mr. Palmer is that his 
intimate knowledge of war has not made 
him romantic but rather the reverse ; an 
the terrible, machine-like butchery o ye 


ern methods is frightfully distinct. The 
greater its circulation the better “for the 
formation of well- founded opinion about 


the meaning of war. 
—Editorial in Harper's Weekly. 
$1.35 net 


Der Tag, or The Tragic Man 
By J. M. Barrie 

A war play based on the famous Ger- 
man toast to the day of revenge on 
Britain. 25 cents net 
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SCRIBNER FICTION 
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THE SEVEN DARLINGS 
By GOUVERNEUR MORRIS 


New York Tribune. 


«+ A charming comedy of youth and high spirits.” 


Tilustrated by Wowarp CuaxpLer Curisty. 


$1.55 net 














A Lovers’ Tale 
By Maurice Hew err 


“The story and its manner are 
different from anything previously 
produced by Mr. Hewlett, but his 
talent appears on every page.” 

—( hicago Herald. 

“One of the finest romances of 

the year.”—Philadelphia Record. 


$1.25 net 


The Great Tradition 
By KATHARINE FULLERTON 
GEROULD 
Author of “ Vain Oblations ™ 
Mrs. Gerould’s power of develop- 

ing situations which are intense, 

dramatic, and difficult, her mas- 
tery of strange settings and her ex- 
traordinary psychological analysis 
have won her universal praise. 

The Atlantic Monthly said that her 

first volume, ‘*Vain Oblations,” 

marked “the formal entrance into 
our literature of a new and strik- 
ing talent.” 


AUGUST 
FIRST 


By 
MARY RAYMOND 
SHIPMAN ANDREWS 
AND 
ROY IRVING 
MURRAY 


The story of a woman, sated 
from her birth with superficial 
pleasures, who suddenly finds her- 
self facing a life of unhappy mar- 
riage and incurable illness. In her 
extremity she asks a young clergy- 
man to decide between it and 
suicide. The story tells of his 
struggle to teach her the joy of 
life in the shadow of disaster. 


$1.00 net 


| 


Daybreak 

By ExizaBpetu MILLER 

Mrs. Oren S. Hack) 

\ story of the age of discovery. 
A vast and splendid panorama of 
historical events, including the dis- 
covery of the Western Hemisphere 
by Columbus. The scene is laid 
amid the splendor of fifteenth- 
century Spain. 


$1.35 net 


\ Cloistered Romance 
By FLoreNceE OLMSTEAD 


\ novel of really remarkable 
and peculiarly individual charm, 
and so truly humorous that not a 
but it 


Full of amus- 


page is turned evokes a 
smile or a chuckle. 
ing lovable 

cluding “ Goliah,” the mule. 


$1.25 net 
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IMPORTATIONS 





The Christ of the 
Men of Art 


By J. R. Arrken 


A book of interest to all who 
love art, and one which forms an 
up-to-date introduction to a great 
subject for ministers, art students, 
and all who are interested in the 
Christ-Figure as revealed in the 
master works of the greatest 
painters. 

W ith frontispiece in color, 20 repro- 
ductions in photogravure, and 
28 in half-tone 


Thick large 8vo. $6.00 net 


Poets and Puritans 


By T. R. Guover 

Author of “The Conflict of Religions 

in the Early Roman Empire” 

These essays deal with some nine 
English writers—men as far apart 
in outlook and temperament as 
Bunyan and Boswell; poets and 
Puritans; and men who were 
neither. In each case the endeavor 
is to realize a personality—to see a 
man in an environment, face to 
face with problems in art or re- 
ligion or both; in short, with hu- 
man life as it bears on him, and to 
let him speak for himself. 

8ro. $2.25 net 


Field Notes from the 


Russian Front 


By Stantey WASHBURN 
Special War Correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times with the Russian Armies 
Mr. Washburn was for some 
time the only English-speaking war 
correspondent officially recognized 
by the Russian army. He has 
been at the front and in the trenches 
in many important engagements, 
and his accounts of the war on the 
eastern frontier are at once vivid 
and impartial, and cover an aspect 
of the fighting about which little 
has been known and scarcely any- 
thing has appeared in print. 
Illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphs. 12mo. $1.50 net 








| 





RELIGIOUS 





| John Huss 


His Lire, TEACHINGS, AND 
DeaTH, AFTER Five Hun- 
DRED YEARS 

By Davin S. Scuarr, D.D. 


Professor of Church History in the 

Western Theological Seminary 

The need of a comprehensive, 
scholarly, and yet thoroughly read- 
able life of John Huss has long been 
recognized both by theologians, 
libraries, and the more serious read- 
ing public. It has now been re- 
moved in time for the five-hun- 


|The Conquest of Mt. 





dredth anniversary of his death, | 
which takes place in July, by Dr. | 


David Schaff, the distinguished 
scholar and theologian and the son 
of Dr. Philip Schaff, author of the 
famous “History of the Christian 


Church.” a 


Footings for Faith 


By WituramM Pierson 
MERRILL 
Pastor of Brick Presbyterian Church 


$1.00 net 
New Volume Studies in Theology 
The Environment of 
Early Christianity 
By S. Aneus, M.A., Ph.D. 


Professor of New Testament and His- 
torical Theology, St. Andrew's College, 


University of Sydney 
75 cents net 


New Volume International 
Critical Commentary 


Commentary 


on II Corinthians - 
By Rey. Atrrep PLUMMER 
In Press 


Thessalonians to 
Hebrews 
Psalm CXIX to Song 


of Songs 


Each, $2.00 net 





IMPORTATIONS 


Cook and Other Climbs 


Aw Account oF Four Sga- 

sons’ MOUNTAINEERING oN 

THE SOUTHERN ALPS oF 

New ZEALAND 

By Frepa Du Faur 

The history of four seasons’ 
splendid work in climbing the 
beautiful snow-clad New Zealand 
Alps, and describing its struggles, 
difficulties, and dangers in vivid 
manner. 
With 50 illustrations. 


$4.50 net 
The 
Japanese Empire and 
Its Economic Conditions 


By JosepH DAauTREMER 


“Mr. Dautremer tells us con- 
cisely something about everything, 
from the reigning family to manu- 
facturers, from religion to rail- 
ways, from the Constitution to 
the cost of living. To the student 
of the economic conditions of Japan 
to-day it should be of great ser- 
vice.” —London Saturday Review. 


With 16 illusirations 
Cheap edition. Cloth, $1.50 net 


Large 8vo. 


The Argentine in the 


Twentieth Century 
By Ausert B. Martinez 


Formerly Under-Secretary of State to 
the Minister of France) anp 


Maurice LEwWANDOWSKI 

With an Introduction by Cn. 
PELLEGRINE, formerly President 
of the Argentine Republic, anda 
Preface by Em1tte Levasseur 


Cheap edition. Cloth, $1.50 net 


Gluck and His Operas 


By Hector Breruioz 


With an account of the relation 
to musical art. Translated from 
the French by Epwin Evans 


$1.50 net 
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Private SChOOlS 























WHY THE PRIVATE SCHOOL ? 


T is well for a girl to attend a private school—because the excitements 
of society at home and the interruptions of home life divert the 
mind and deprive her of the time needed for study and for rest. 
It is not sufficient that the mind be stored with learning 

judgment, practical philosophy, taste, bearing and manners must 
all be taken into account, as well as the stimulating association with 
bright, intelligent girls, coming from widely different sections of our 
own country and frequently from all over the world. 

The regular simple life, the systematic routine of daily work, 
play and exercise—all these are vital factors in boarding-school life. 
Then there is also the inestimable advantage of daily personal con- 
tact with educated, cultured gentlewomen. 

The rigid requirements of the law governing public schools are 
neither necessary nor desirable in the private school. The public 
school necessarily deals with classes and considers the progress and 


The Choice of a School 


It is the aim of the School and College Service of Scribner's 
Magazine to aid in the selection of schools. You are invited to write 
or call upon this department for information and suggestions. 

Your inquiry will receive individual and careful attention and our 
reply will be based upon the data contained in yourinquiry, which should 
be as full and detailed as possible to assure the most practical service. 

Parents will find it advantageous to give ample time in which 
to study and determine the proper school. Address: 


School and College Service, Scribner’s Magazine 
Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York City 
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New } ork City and Vicinity 





Miss GIBSON’ Ss FRENCH SCHOOL 





































ELINOR COMSTOCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC | ior Girls. New wets City. TI nstruction in French His 
wry, Literature and Diction ‘ in Fren rer 
Endorsed by PADEREWSKI, GABRILOWITSCH, KATHA. in enema anf nee Ll op ceed 4. 
RINE GOODSON. This School is the foremost exponent of the Théa . “¢ r oie thn Lecture \rt F 
Leschetizky method. Situated in most delightful part of N | hitions. etc. Address Mi Momueelte Gihaon ¢ f John 
York, one block from Central Park Modern comfort, single | Munroe & Co Bankers, . Pin Ctr . " 
rooms for early applicants. Music, Literature, History of Art, | : - 
Modern Lang , Classic Dancing. Bi nd day pupils | MRS. HELEN M. SCOVILLE’S SCHOOL FOR GiRLs 
eg beginr s well as advanced . T : — and Resident and day pupils. Air and light. Rect lates 
social life Riding and outdoor Sports ! — erms for | tages of cit ilar or special cout Art. Mu Doane 
boarders $1500 a year. Elinor Comstock pil of Leschetizky), ‘ nay paecaeny Hi age fod annie I Dancing. Rid hay “ 
Principal, 41 East Eightieth St.. New York. C tty. Swimming. 2042 Fifth Avenue, New York (¢ 
= GARDNER SCHOOL THE RAYSON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS : 
58th year.) An exclusive school for girls, combining all the ad- Home and Day Departments. College Preparatory, General aad 
vantages of city with delightful home life. Regular and Special Post Graduate Courses. Small classes. Outdoor sports. Twenty. 
Courses Music, Art, Elocution, Dancing. Much outdoor life. first year Oct. 1915. Miss Clara I. Colburne, A B Miss Martha 
Riding, Skating, Swimming, etc. Miss Eltinge and Miss Masland, K. Humphrey, A.M., Principals, 164, 166, 108 West 75th Street, 
Principals, 607 sth Avenue, New York City ; ; _ New York ( ‘ity. 
THE SEMPLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS af THE FINCH SCHOOL 
A city school with country advantages (opposite Central Pa . < he a 7 
soarding and Day Pupils. College preparatory. Social recrea- Boarding and Day ‘ chool for Girls. General, Fine Arts, and Prac. 
tion. Outdoor exercise. Riding, Tennis, etc., in Central Park. | tical Courses. Technical School include s domestic training, secre- 
Irs. T. Darrington Semple. Principal | tarial course, book-binding, interior decoration, etc. 
241 Central Park West, New York City. 61 East 77th St., New York City 
THE VELTIN SCHOOL | Miss LOUISE F. WICKHAM 
For Girls. College Preparatory and General Course. Num- | Will reopen her Home School Oct. 6th. Girls received who 
ber of pupils limited to twelve in each class. Fireproof building wish to study Art, Music, Languages, etc. Twenty-third year, 
thoroughly equipped. 160 and 162 West 74th Street | 338 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
—_ | —_—_— — —— - —s 
FRENCH ‘Schoo. FOR GirLs | IN New YORK CiTY | THE HOLBROOK SCHOOL FOR Borys , 
sehold, Parisian | “A school that is better than the catalogue.” 500 ft. elevation, 
“raseeisey agar a sages o gps cer . by Art-exhibit 3 as | commanding a 4o-mile view of the Hudson. 30 miles from New 
ica, x ra rd ger laa eo et ne es eee a York. Complete equipment. All sports. College preparatory 
Miss LOUISE MCCLELLAN or MISS MARGARET WILLIAMS, | Character references required. Catalogue on request. 
WEST 84TH ST., N. \ After June 1, CAPE NEDDICK, MAINE, | ___ Ossining on-Hudson, New York 
THE COATES HOME SCHOOL THE ‘SCUDDER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
For Elective Studies. Girls received who wish to follow courses | J 1 Hor z 
in Music, Art, Literature, Languages, etc., under teachers of their FE , bet ua 
own choice. Elevator, Fire-escape. For Circular, Address Wi Lane P “y 
Mrs. Isabel D. Coates, 228 3 West t 72d Street, New York. Scudder, } \ 5 , New Y Ci 





























A Country School forGirls’\ | THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL for GIRLS 
| J One of the oldest, best known New York Fi 


<i sit New York City Heat adeanced cons in Mic, Languages, Mi 





of Art, Englis! al Dancing, et 

Only limited number ot boarding pupils Terms $ 
No extras—inclu g any of the elected courses, wit 
private lessons a week fr mr 

Mr. Ch sLee Tracy, Head of t V/ Depa 


1890-1915 








| BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Spacious recreation grounds, 
wooded park, tennis courts; 
all the outdoor advantages of the 
country with ready accessibility 
to, and full enjoyment of, the 
libraries, museums, lecture courses, 
concerts, art exhibitions and all the 
cultural influences of New York. 














Small enough to be a real home, large 
enough to bea Real School.” Exception- 
ally strong music department. Special | | 
courses in Dancing.Elocution. Art,Gym- = | 
nastics and Household Science. Pupils } 
enter college upon its own certificate. 









Bary Mates Pom hee 








Riverdale Avenue, Near 252nd St. West 
\, NEW YORK CITY 


= == I] 




















fatelogue, ty views. address 
rs. E Russell Houghton, Principat 


| 
Tatrytows: on Hudson MY 








| 
| 
| 
| Miss Bangs and Miss Whitan | | 
| | 
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Private Schools 


New Y ork City and Vicinity (Continued) 


CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF SAINT MARY BRANTWOOD HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


School for Girls, liles from New r Coll reparato 
oop neral pecan , Music — an 4 Dom rest Gauee Gane “ 28 minutes _— New York City. In celebrated Lawrence Park, 
> O1 . 4 4 Ss ir 9eS ene « » 
logue on request. Miss Miriam A. Bytel, Principal, Garden C ity, Bronxville, N. Y. Prepares for all colleges. General course. 


Unusual home life. Ideal environment. 
i 


Long Island, New York. 











New York State 





Ossining School cris 


Ossining-on- Hudson, m Os 













> _ Yo 

SAN 

er Ed 

On- the - Hudson 

A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 











In the Highlands Poughkeepsie, N. Y. | Combines a hi gh grade of sct ip with excep- 

Three modern buildings, 12 acres, in view of tional social advar ves. Be location in 10- 

_ river and mountains. Elective studies. Pre- acre park with ig view, 30 miles from New 

paratory, finishing and two-year collegiate York. Girls are surrounded by the refining in- 
courses. Music, Art, Elocution, Domestic Ay, i oe wid peg. Ths 

Ss “ fluences of a Christian school home. True educa- 

cience, No entrance examinations. Out- | : “pps ; c: Reale Wisin eek eoaiioees 

door _—- and recreation. Riding, physical | ional ¢ nvironn er _ cade ni Music, Art, College 

ire, dancing, socialtraining. Two Preparatory and Home-making Courses. Certificate 

» Bs. hours from New York. Address for | privileges. Post Graduate and special work. 48th 

















=> booklet, mentioning this magazine, year. Separate house for younger girls, 14 years 
FREDERIC MARTIN TOWNSEND, Ph. D., Director and under. Send for year book and school views. 
a pee = CLARA C. FULLER, Principal 
MARTHA J. NARAMORE, Associate Principal 








1915 


Mount Pleasant Academy e 


J ovnded 1814. A century of service is a guarantee of merit. 






Your s eal school home and will be prepared f« ue 

bu ine se He w i also grov 1 self-reliance. We hz 
military system VW is for boys under 1 

’ ( the Be der é Read \ 

u M in at 








iterature ; ress The Principal, Box 508, Ossining- on- -Hudson, N. Y. 





WV Summer School Is Your Opportunity 


Success in modern business requires vocational training as truly as in 
iny Other calling. EASTMAN trains for business, and obtains employ- TQ Study 
ment for student ts who c: an be recommended as to character and capability. 

Complete your education this summer by preparing at EASTMAN iora . 
1 position in business or the Civil Service. Business 
increase your earning power. Write to-day for prospectus. 

CLEMENT Cc. GAINES, M.A., LL. D., Box 619, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


















DREW SEMINARY FOR YouNG WomEN | RePron Scnoot 














































66th year. An efficient moderately-priced school with general els 7 New teaitdl 
and = courses ( tihcates Me colleges Advantages in atte } 
mus Robt. J. cadenaon, "D D., Box 511, Carmel, New York. | He v J 
? SE —_—_—— 
% Eoome Willard School 
= "ASCA ‘ 
prepared baer For Girls 
over 1000 ane On the] soo ft. above the city of Tr Four beautiful new, fire 
boys for ( + t 
Cornell. ; 7 
Prepares oe 
fer all t Soke 
colleges. ‘ Cor and 
seidl 
ot At 
saa 
fr ah 
$ ¢ 2a 
m ¢ | 
C. V. PARSELL, A.M., Principal Des | 
Ithaca, New York % d 
w ad ry =F | 
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ON ew 





Miss Mason's 





School 
In the Suburbs of 
New York City 


A Happy Cosmmaniity of Healthy Girls 


1 | girls re- 


The enjoyment and benefit which thesé 


ceive from study and play in the open air is but a 
part of our plan to fit them for an ideal life—a 
life of efficiency, independence and social charm. 





For circulars, address 








MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M., Box 707, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





“ork State 


( Continued ) 








FOR BOYS 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N, Y. 





Twenty-five miles from New York, in the beautiful, 
historic ‘‘Irving’’ country. oth year. 24 years 
under present Head Mast ind build- 
ings, 1904. Prepares for all « ind tec cal 
schools. Individual as wel sir t 

Equipment includes Athletic | i, Gy isiun 





and Swimming Pool 
Summer Camp in White Mountains 


For information on School or Camp, address 
be J. M. FURMAN, A.M., Head Master, Box 903.ad 











INFANTRY 
CAVALRY 





NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
CADET BAND 
(Special Rates to good Musicians) 
For catalogue write to the Registrar 


The Best Military Preparatory School in the United States 


MODERATE EXPENSES 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS 








ST. aware: s SCHOOL 


For Manly Specia ie reparation. M 
y dri I 1 disci Gymina i Z A 
1, Manly € aged. Junior Hall, a a r 
ler 13. Summer Se . a 
v. W.A.R A.3 I i H N ¥ 
OAKSMERE 
Mrs. Merrill's School for Girls 
Orienta Point, Mamaroneck-on-the-Sound, New York. 


RYE SEMINARY 
A girls’ school, one hour from New York. Diploma for college 
preparatory and general course. Certificate privilege to Vassar, 
Smith, Wellesley and Mount Holyoke. Unusual advantages in 
music. Domestic science. Physical training, riding and outdoor 
sports. Mrs. Life, The Misses Stowe, Principals, Rye, New York. 








Mrs. Dows School for Girls 


For circular address 
Mrs. Mary E.Dow, Principal, 
Briarcliff Manor, N-Y. 











| 


| 
| 


PUTNAM HALL 


Vassar Prepar atory S 





Vassar Cc tor 

nalism, Ce ia | Cert a Z 
; g Ad 

1 Cli Ba att I k York 

WALLCOURT 

Miss Goldsmith's School for ich lege Pre parator 

General Course. Home Economi . ok dancin 

tennis, hockey, track work under Physical Di rector 





log address Principal 
Mrs. Anna Goldsmith Taylor, A.B 


RIVERVIEW Regt tg 


Aurora-on-Cayuga, N.Y 





, M.A., LL.D. B I h N.Y 





PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY 
84th year. 
Courses. Separate Junior School (ages 9-13 


Peekskill-on-the-Hudson, New York. 


College Preparatory and Business 





Sr. 1 PAUL'S § SCHOOL | 
Healthfully located in beautif Ga Island 
New York letely e i " 
fine athletic 
master at the head of e 
Boys. For informati 

Ww 








MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
Thorough preparation for College, Technical School or Business 
certificate privileges. Average num! er of pupils to a class, eight 











buildings. Healt thf ul location on Mo Lake Physi ( re @ 

Athletics under competent Direc tor. E. Lind A.M 5 

H. Sinith, A.M., Principals, Box 61, Mohegan Lake, W ester ( ty, 

New York. 

Caepronen: MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE 

A Friends’ School for Apoosess miles fre N Y i 

ment wx both sexe inder 14 years, i H Mot year. 
t tcres, ft. altitud $ $ Pri Vr 
Commer ial, Manual Praining, Domest Sci " Music De 

Adives We T, Valhalla, New York. 








THE LADY JANE GREY SCHOOL “FOR GIRLS 
33d year. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, Mount 
Holyoke. General course. Special courses for High School gradu- 
ates. Music and Domestic Science. Exceptional home life. 
Principals: The Misses Hyde and Ella Virginia Jones, A-B., 
Bing shamton, N.Y. 
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Private Schools 


N ew 














Montclair Academy 

FOR BOYS MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
di saath yay 

JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., Headmaster Box 22 














“Blan Crcademy 
G.Real Boy’o School 
John al Sharpe 


Headmaster 


150) «6acres in moun 


tains near Delawar 
Water Gap. Fits fora . > . - 3 
colleges, Technical \ lainatown, 1 e 


Schools and business 
life. 8 Stone and Con 
crete Buildings. \ 
Athletics, Lake, Gyn 
nasium and Swi 
ming Pool. Catalog \ 








Jersey 


The Peddie boy is educated 
— ‘not merely instructed 





Beca idi | at $450 to $550 
of tl gl wn g < , } € j ’ ne of expel ive « hy 
All « “oF n g ( pt Pedd } 
ua wit € I I Ip 
and keep | oY ( 
| ke Peat I 
lal itor ri 
ly 1 scie i ned 
r sx ol is l 
ini R be 
wer 0! f b 
book l 
- ¢ 6-¢ H 








in two 
seaioni. 


Defeated 








BORDENTOWN MILITARY ineTITUTE 





WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. Prepares for college or business, in 





town without factories or saloons. U.S. Army Officer detailed. 
Special School for Juniors. Catalog. Dr. C. H. Lorence, President, 
Clayton A. Snyder, Ph.B., Supt., Box 4og, Wenonah, N. J 
Ivy Mace | FOR GIRLS 

Delight ated. N i Hi 

td if and pervi 1 a ifica privil 
Special Finishing ¢ rse i r 1 other languages fort 
gitl who intended t abr Music. Domestic Science 

Miss Macdonald Miss I New Jer ar Philadelphia). 


rSt. Mary oa 


Box 403, Burlington, New Jersey 
Briefly stated, the aim of the school is to give a 
thorough education, to develop healthy bodies, 
gracious manners and Christian character. 


A School for general and a 


Girls, provid nga 





college preparatory course. Certificate admit- 
ting to the leading woman’s colleges. Art, 
Music, Do ymestic Science Gymnasium, abun- 
dant outdoor life, athletics, horseback riding, 
esthetic dancing 

MRs. FEARNLEY, Principal 




















KENT PLACE: A SCHOOL | FOR GIRLS 
Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul, Miss Woodman, Principals. Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, LL.D., President Board of Directors. Preparatory 
und General Courses, Domestic Science. Residence, New School 
House, a siur ne ir Book on request. 
nit, New Jersey. (20 miles from New York 





| Miss BEARD'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
j A country school, 13 miles from New York City. College prepara- 
tory and special courses. Music, Art, Domestic Arts and Sci- 
ence. Supervised physical work in gymnasium and field. _ Illus- 
trated catalogue on request. Address 

Miss Lucie C. Beard, Orange, N. J 


DWIGHT SCHOOL. 


to 


é 
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In answering advertisements please 


mention SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE . 








Private Schools 


New Jersey (Continued) 





PRINCETON PREPAR R 
arony Genes. KINGSLEY SCHOOL FOR Boys 


College preparatory school for boys over fourteen. Rapid prog- College preparatory. Location of unusual healthfulness, 22 miles 
ress possible because of limited number of pupils (60) and free- from New York City, in the New Jersey hills. Individual i inst - 
dom from rigid class organization. Excellent equipment and facil- tion in small classes. Boys are taught how to study Gy — 
ities in the way of buildings and grounds. Special attention given sium, bowling alley, billiard room. Large athletic field. S¢ aad 
to Athletics and moral welfare. 42nd year. Personal inspection residence for younger boys. For illustrated catalogue ue addres 
invited. For year book, address J. R. Campbell, M.A., Box 22, Essex Fells, New Jersey. 


ja B. Fine, Headmaster, Princeton, N. J. 











Massachusetts 























For Young Women 








Lasell offers regular, college-pre- The location of the school, surround- 
paratory and special courses, music, ed by places of historic interest and 
art and elocution. near Boston with its many advan- 
It gives exceptional training in all tages, its music and art, gives unusual 
phases of home economics, includ- opportunity for general culture. 

ing food values, marketing, cooking, 20 acres, 12 buildings, gymnasium, 
the art of entertaining, house fur- swimming-pool. Tennis, boating, 
nishing and management, sewing, basketball, horseback riding and 
dressmaking, and millinery. other sports. Address 


G. M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal, 110 Woodland Road, 


Auburndale, Massachusetts (10 miles from Boston) 





























idvisene MacDuffie School tor Girls 


SPRINGFIELD. MASSACHU SETTS 
h general and college courses which equips for social du ties while furnishing a liber 
4 p yersonalities emphasized. E nglish, Modern Languages, Art, 









e Cultivation of 
Fu ouse id arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, horseback riding, swimmin Close enough t ity to 
affc rd | priv s of poe lectures, recitals, theatres, et 


Be ae OF “HOUSECRAFT pens October 6. Eight resident pupils in separate house conduct household 
nder trained teachers. sac 














Ro gers Hall School Si 





38 minutes Sel Boston Faces Rogers Fort Hill Puck 
Thorough preparation for college. Advanced courses for graduates of hig 
Domestic Science, Handicrafts, Music, Art. Large grounds for outdoor s} 
Experienced instructors in charge of all athletics. New Gc ymnasium and Sv 
ming Pool. For catalogue address 


Miss OLIVE S. PARSONS, Principal, Lowell, Mass. 
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Private Schools 


Massachusetts 


C ontinued 















































WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. Seventeen miles from 
Boston. Forty Acres. Athletic Fields. Five Buildings. Gym- 
nasium. Miss Conant, M Bigelow, Principals, 19 Highl 


Street, Natick, Mass 


MISS CAPEN'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
For many years known as “ The Burnham School.” 
3oth year opens September, rors 
Corres pondence should be addr 
Miss B. T. Capen 


sed to 
Principal, Northampton, Mass. 


A School Where Boys Get Saiue: Glick Gk Gx aie eae 
. ampus, Buildings, Oval, ra 
Knowledge Outside of Books 
Ww ESTER ACADEMY, on a sightly ‘ st c ‘ 
eminent at t city’s edge, is eminently colleves 
practical school Its ys are enveloped in an at \\ S Vs ‘ 5 
mosphere of acco1 pls gy tl] Th t esti! ( ad 
relations between t school many s P W ( 25s S I ( 
trial and technical ( boys S t Ss . It is cally P 
r s ol w I \ of € 
\ { 
P) ( c sw 
u ys s A gy! is 
ng . oy il $1 ) 
t 4 1 ss i ct 
pr ss { ere \ acy s 
October, Ath S 12 : 
pape : Athletic contests s with 
Gaskill Field, 1-4 Mile Track, Tennis, Foothall, Baseball, \ : 
- é New Eng! s 
touch with modern siness and inspire : 

Sc l rates ves ¢ é 
the spirit of progress ; eli ieee | ie 
The courses are College Preparatory and fitting Kor cateloone and particulars os . 

for business. Tl S( l cupies t] idd Bs ’ 
ground between the high school and college. Boys D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL.D., Principal 
are taught self- tre nd self-reliance, but not 97 Providence St., Worcester, Mass. 
THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Each girl’ lity of 1 devel 1 Write for 113th year opens September 15th, Thirty miles from Boston 
il 18 ~ pt Ne ee AL. stilt ty a a Address the Princiy yal 
culars. est Newton _ Miss Laura A. Knott, A.M., Bradford, Massachusetts 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS” 
Four led 


Residence sepa 
paratory. Art. Gardening. Swimmir , 
Head Mistress, 36-30 Concord Av Camt 


in 1886. Resid 


nt and d 
modern | 





THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Founded by Mary A 
interruption under 


Burnham in 1877, is continuing without 
direction of Miss Helen E. Thompson 
and Miss Martha C. Burnham. Preparatory, Graduating an 
Special Courses. Correspondence should be addressed to 

Miss Helen E. Thompson, Headmistress, Northampton, Mass 








A School 
For Girls 
23 Miles 


from Boston 





Abbot Academy 


ANDOVER, MASS. 


Pounded 18°28 


Miss BERTHA BAILEY, 


College Certificate 
Privileges 
General Course 


Household Science 


Principal, 











Duxbury, Mass. 


Powder Point School for Boys 


By the Sea 
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Private Schools 


Massach usetts (Continued) 

















Distinctively Devoted to Developing Personality 
Genuine happy home life; personal attention and care. Grow- 


ing girls inspired by wholesome and beautiful ideals of useful 


womanhood. The Cape climate is exceptionally favorable for an outdoor 
PINES life, which we make attractive and refining. One hundred acres; 
pine groves, 1000 feet of seashore, ponies. Horseback riding, 
Home School Hygiene and morals are observed especially for results in health, 
character and education. Gymnastics, Music, Handiwork, Domestic 
for Girls Arts. French, German, Spanish—native teachers. All branches 


of study under patient and enthusiastic instructors. Address 


Rev. Thomas Bickford, Miss Faith Bickford, Principals, P.O. Box G 
Brewster, Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 











Miss GUILD AND ‘Miss EVANS’ “SCHOOL 
34th year. Sunny, airy school rooms. Gymnasium, outdoor - WILBRAHAM ACADEMY 





tennis. Domestic Science. Languages—native teachers. Music, A school which fits boys for useful, sane and successful living, 
Art. College preparatory and general courses. Advanced courses and og thorough preparation for colleg ze work. Gaylord W. 
for high school graduates. Dougl ass, Headmaster, Box 293, Wilbraham, Massachusetts. 


29 Fairfield St., cor. Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 





WHEATON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
The new college for women. (30 miles from Boston.) 4-year course 
MiSs HALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS leading to A.B. degree. Faculty of men and women. Also 2-year 
Miss Mira H. Hall, Principal, Pittsfield, Mass. diploma course for high school graduates. 17 buildings. 100 
acres. Endowment. Catalog 
Rev. Samuel V. Cole, D.D., LL.D., President, Norton, Mass. 


Quincy ‘MANSION SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
In historic Quincy. Attractive estate, 6 miles from Boston. 
Ample ot Outdoor sports. Special and graduate courses. Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for Massachusetts In- 
Advantages in Music, Art, Languages. Preparation for foreign stitute of Technology and other sci ienti ific schools. Every teacher 
travel. Certificates for college. Mrs. Horace M. Willard, Prin- ee a mg Rd es, T. — By rincipal, 557 Boylston St 
cipal, Wollaston (Quincy), ; Massachusetts opley Sq.), Boston, Massachuse 





CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS THE WESTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
> Pitas dhe (td tn Combines home life in the country with careful instruction. De 
pegs Ny gg td Bigs Spee viding the Get fer velops character and womanliness. Academic and homemaking 


S - Sauna a courses, music, art and expression. Mrs. Elisabeth Mathews 
Mrs. Annie Brackett Russell, Prin., Merrimac, Mass Richardson, A.B., Principal, Weston, Mass. 


EMERSON College of Oratory | -= 1 ENACRE= 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President ||| Country School for Young Girls 
The largest School of Oratory, Belles- 
lettres, Physical Culture, Dramatic 
Art and Pedagogy in America. It 


rns He REPARATORY to Dana Hall. 
aims to develop in the student a knowl- 


edge of his own powers in expression, Fourteen miles from Boston. All 
| 
| 
| 





















whether as a creative thinker or as an sports and athletics supervised and 
interpreter. Summer sessions. The i Th 
adapted to the age of the pupil. e 


demand for our graduates as teach- 2 ; , 

ers in colleges, normal and high finest instruction, care and influence. 

schools is greater than we can fill. 
35th year opens Tuesday, Sep- 


tember 28th. 








MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean, Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 


Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


























= a —— 
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Private Schools 


_ Mas sachusetts (Continued) 












certificat 
to go to peng 


Mount 
a 


School 


6 miles from 
Boston 


3 





vs 





until she has an 





a delightful home life. 








FOR GIRLS 


We send students to Vassar, Wellesley, 
Many girls after leaving the grammar school do not wish 
But often they desire advanced work in a new en- 
vironment with competent instructors, and to select studies 
meeting their tastes and needs. 


We offer just these opportunities. 

but the course otherwise is elective. 

Graduation from high school not necessary for entrance. 

i oice, piano 

chool. New 

ies of Boston in Music, Art and historical associations are freely used. 

ing grammar school, can begin her studies at Mount Ida and continue them 

lent to two years in College, taking throu gh her whole course 
an elective program. Domestic Science, Art, Elocution. Senp For “"VeaR Book 

Exceptional opportunities with 


vii lin, harp and pipe or 


education equival 














Smith, Mt. Holyoke on 






best 







Students take English or Literature 
All subjects count for diploma, 







gan with eminent Poston masters 
1d swimming pool. 





building with new organ; new gymnasium ¢ 
















88 SUMMIT ST.,. NEWTON, Mass. 





DEAN ACADEMY 
Young men and young women find here a home-like atmosphere, 
thorough and efficient training in every department of a br oad 
culture, a loyal and helpful 11 school spirit. Liberal endowment 

ermits liberal terms, -$350 per year. Special Course in 
Domestic Science. For catalogue and information address 
Arthur W. Peirce Litt.D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 





MISS CHAMBERLAYNE'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
General, Special, and College Preparatory Courses 
The Fenway 28, Boston 


MONSON ACADEMY FOR Boys 
112th year. Fifteen miles from Springfield. 
have entered college. Certificate privilege. 
Gymnasium; new athletic field. ate, $250. 
proven w orth. 

Henry Franklin Dewing, Principal, Monson, Mass. 


Over 2900 graduates 
Modern buildings. 
Fund for boys of 


THE SARGENT SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Established 1881. Largest normal department for physical edu- 
cation in the world. General and special courses prepare f-r 
healthy womanhood. Sessions at all seasons. New buildings in 
1904 and IQt4- Address for booklet, 

Dr. D. A. Sargent, 26 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





MisS MCCLINTOCK’'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Miss Mary Law McClintock, Principal, 
Box S, 4 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 

Aschool for girls. Intermediate and academic courses. Lan- 
guages—native teachers. Music, Household Arts. Every atten- 
tion, not only to habits of study, but to each girl’s health and 
happiness. Miss Gertrude E. Cornish, Principal, Norton, Mas- 
sachusetts. (40 minutes from Boston.) 








Pennsylvania 





KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS SCHOOL FOR Boys 
Endorsed by every American University. Individual plan of 
work for each boy. College Preparatory Course and a good train- 
ing for business life. Special course in agriculture. Scientific 
physical care. Pure water, good food. 200 acre farm. school 
ofcharacter. 28th year opens Sept. 21st. Write for catalog No. 3. 
Kiskiminetas Springs School, Saltsburg, Pa. 


MiSS SAYWARD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Suburb of Philadelphia. College preparatory and special courses 
Certificate to leading colleges. Music, Domestic Science. Physic al 
training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. Grounds 
and building enlarged. Develops character, mind and body. 
Miss S. Janet Sayward, Principal, Overbrook, Pennsylvania. 
GEORGE SCHOOL 
Under management of Society of Frie 
preparation. General course, emp! 
ing, Domestic Science. 
vy Neshaminy Creek, 
A.M., Seacipes George S IP, O., Box 


The en Sched 


FOR GIRLS (Inc.) Founded 
= 1853 


" 


lege 






ER 





syle ania. 

















Healthful, invig- 
@ orating location 
amid picturesque 
surroundings. 100 
acres of f park land 
Six mod lern, home- 





**The Mountain School’’ s! 


res 





preparation; also courses for girls not g 
college Mus ic, dancing, practical domestic science, physi- 
cal work in gymnasium at > > uN 
dire tor Or M All 


itt x} oy , > o 
Pittsburgh, 7 ustrated catalogue free on request 


A. R. GRIER, President, Box 105, Birmingham, Pa. 


ough college pre} 





I e of I 
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Miss MARSHALL'S SCHOOL 
A general and college-preparatory school for girls, combining the 
charm of beautiful suburban surroundings with the educational 
advantages of Philadelphia, 20 minutes away. Outdoor athletics, 
art, music, elocution, domestic science ; 
Miss E. S. Marshall, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
BISHOPTHORPE oogeiarl 
A select school for ¢ a limited nu m of girl Col » Preparatory and Fin 
ishing Courses. Two years’ Advance i ‘Course for Thigh School graduates. 
Athletic s and outdoor life. Special advantages in Music, Art, Domestic Sci- 
ence, Domestic Art, Arts d Crafts and Expression. For booklets address 
C. N. Wyant, Principal, Box 242, South Bethlehem, Pa, 




















THE Misses KIRK'S COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOO 
Offers uni ~y opportu 
subjects, combined wit anol antages of s 
for Bryn Mawr. Fourteen boarders. Facu 
gymnast ics. P. O. Box 806, poten Mawr, Pa, 








wk in all college preparatory 
hool life. Prepares especially 
Ity of eight teachers. Outdoor 


ies for individual w 








eechwood 


A Cultural and Practical School. (Inc.) 
If by choice or necessity a young woman 
is led to some vocation, she will succeed if 
she has been trained along the line of her 


natural aptitude. The practical is as im- 


or portant for her as for her brother. 





Beechwood offers College Preparatory ; College 
Departments; Conservatory of Music; Art, 
Arts and Crafts, Oratory. Courses in Domestic 


@Momen Science and Arts, Secretaryship, Normal Gym- 

nastics, Normal Kindergarten as electives. 

| Swimming Pool, Athletic Field and new .Gym- 

App ly fe nasium Unusual buildings. Rooms with pri- 
catalogue _ vate bath. Moderate terms 

M. H. REASER, Ph.D., President, Box 406, Jenkintown, Penna. 

Rev. D. R. KERR, D.D., LL.D., Asso. (23 m tes from Philadelphia) 
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Private Schools 


Pennsylvania (Continued) 





ewearsburd | 


Academ 


Mercersburg, Pa 
Aim of the School—A thorough 
physical, mental and moral train- 
ing for college or business. 
Spirit of School—A manly tone of 
self-reliance, under Caristian 
masters from the great univer- 
sities. Personal attention given 
to each boy. 
Location—In the country, on the 
western slope of the famous 
Cumberland Valley, one of the 
most beautiful and healthful 
spots of America. 


Entrance to Main Hail Equipment — Modern and com- 
2 plete. Magnificent new Gymna- 
sium. Write for catalogue and ‘ ‘The Spirit of Mercersburg.’’ 


\ WILLIAM MANN IRVINE, LL.D., Headmaster, Box 104 J 





The BALDWIN SCHOOL 
A Country School for Girls Bryp Mawr, Pa. 


oe Oe Mawr, 31 ke, Smit 
t Wi 


"Blizabeth Forrest praia A.B., Head of the School 




















Ogontz School 


Montgomery Co., Penna. 
FOUNDED IN 1850 


A country school for 
young ladies. Near Phila- 
delphia and New York. 


Jay Cooke estate, 65 acres. 


MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND 


PRINCIPAL 


The Misses Shipley’s School 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 

Individual instruction of limited number of 
ists in all | departments An average of one 
wo resident French 
i > and Acad 





Instruction: 
pupils by speciali 
teacher to every six girls ] 
Diploma in Cr 





teachers. 
Courses: 


llege 





Courses. Certificate admits to Vz and Wellesley. 
Situation: In healthful s: bedi; with the special educa- 
tional and social opportunities of situation opposite Bryn 
Mawr College. 

Building: Speciz ally designed Colonial building, with every 









improved appointment for hx ike ms 

Athleties: Supervise rs loors, by reside: 
nglish Director. New g s 

Younger Pupils: Instruct and daily life varied t 

suit the } personi ality, health, and mental needs of each child 


For catalogi ie, address 


The Secretary, Box J, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





Add 


as 2 

















Pennsylvania 
Military College 


with Preparatory Department 


Nearest of all colleges 
to the discipline, phys- 
ical training and edu- 
cation of West Point. 
Age limit 14 years and 
3 upward. Total enroll- 
ment limited to 150. 
Degrees granted in 
CivilEn gineering. 
Chemistry and Arts. 
For Catalogue Address 


Col. CHAS. E. HYATT, President, 














Walnut Lane School for Girls 
eth Year 
Ger mantow n, Phila. 
hist toric Germ antown; 





box G, 
In beautiful 














city and country advantages. High School 
Graduates, General and Coil ege Prepara- 

tory Courses; Mus sic, Art, Elocution, Domestic 
Science, Sewing. Social Life Gymnasium, Tennis, 
3asketball, Riding. Miss S. Edna Johnston, A.B. 








| Last-Minute Haste 

| in so important a matter as the selection of a school is always to be de- 
plored. Parents would find it advantageous to give ample time in 
which to study and determine the proper school. School and College 











Box 509 Chester, Pa. Seg SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 599 Fifth Avenue, 
° | New York. 
Wi ashington 
GUNSTON HALL wa Aad " CHEVY CHASE SEMINARY 

A'S s for Est ed C | A school for girls in Washington’s most beautiful suburb. Pre- 

; E \ ’ ‘ pr 7 paratory and finishing courses. Strong departments of Music, 

shiet ites fo "M Clak 418 Uh A 1 | Art, and Domestic Science. Campus of eleven acres and provision 

M A. Bentley, A Florida Ave., Wath. for all outdoor sports. Artesian water. Catalogue on request. 














Mr. and Mrs. S. N 


in Selecting a School 
parents should visit personally, if possible, the school or schools among 
which their choice lies. Learn of the school’s advantages at first hand. 
Talk with the men ot women who will have charge of your boy or gir 
during the formative period of his or her life. The schools will 
welcome your visit. School and College Service, SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE, New York. 


Barker, Princi pals Vashington, D.C. 
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Mount Vernon Seminary 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





Boarding Sct for College preparatory and 
advanced courses cepted from 14 years 

of age. Exceptional advantages in English, History 

Modern Languages and Music. Classes in Musical } 
Criticism and Sight Reading Excellent advantages | 
in Domestic Science, Physical Culture and training | 
of the Speaking Voice. A city school with a country 
playground comprising 12! acres, equipped for basket 

ball, tennis, golf and other sports Playground 

reached by auto bus from the scho 

Address Mrs. Elizabeth J. Somers, Principal Emeritus. 


as above 


M Adelia G. Hensley, Principal. 











WILSON-GREENE SCHOOL OF MuSIC 


The only resident music school for young ladies in Washington. 
Endorsed by the world’s greatest musicians. Voice, piano, violin, 
harmony, grand opera, dram art, languages, English literature, 
classic dancing and accom; ng. Individual attention, home 
life, daily supervision of practice. Twelve or more free con- 
certs by world-renowned art and Mrs. Greene are the mu- 
sical leaders of Washington. Inqu d only from earnest 
students with the best social and financial references. Catalog D. 
Thos. Evans Greene, Mrs. Wilson-Greene, P Dg 
2647 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. ( 











ries solicite 


FAIRMONT, A HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Regular and Special Courses. Advanced Courses for High School 
Graduates. Music, am. E xpre ssion, Language References 
Exchanged. Literature on request. Outdoor sports. 
Washington, D. C. 








WASHINGTON CoLtece 








For girls and young w ated within National ¢ apie ul; park of 
io acres ; choic est edi tional and ial adva ue ret ed associations, 
most beautiful home life Preparatory, Certifica’ in ge Courses 
Music, Art, Elocution, Dome science. Literature Address 
F, Menefee, Pre sident, s i D. ¢ 
BELCOURT SEMINARY 
As il for girl P ara f z ( I » Acad 

i t [wo yea adval | r 

2 I I ional adv 1 

1 ’ ‘ td 

I \ Pr t i ) 


THE MISSES TIMLOW 
School for girls from fourteen to twenty. Broad 
specializing in Psychology, Ethics and Sociology. Deli 
life; social advantages. For circular, addres 

Miss E. W. Timlow, 1600 Scott Circle 


curriculum, 
ghtful home 


Washington, D. C. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON SEMINARY 

For Young Women. Located in the finest resi- 
dential secti on of the National Capital, overlooking 
Dupont Circle. Delightful school life combined 
with Washington advantages. Two years’ course 
for high school graduate General and special 
courses. Department of Domestic Science and 
Household Arts, Music, Elocution, Art and Mod- 
ern Languages. Outdoor Sports. Sight-seeing each 
week. $600a yearupward. Edward W. Thompson, 
Prin., 1601 Connecticut Avenue, Washington D.C. 
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VV ashington (Continued) 








The Odeon, the school auditorium 


National Park Seminary 
For Young Women Washington, D. C. (Suburbs) 


A condensed collegiate course for grad- 


uates of preparatory and high schools. 
Best facilities for specialized instruction 
in Music, Art, Home Economics, Floricul- 
ture. Noextra charge for Domestic Science 


diploma course. Thirty buildings. Sixty- 
five acres. Outdoor life, small domestic and 
social groups. Organized study of Washing- 
ton, the most interesting city in America. 
Registrar, Box 102, National Park Seminary, Forest Glen, Md. 

















BRISTOL SCHOOL 
French Residence 
years’ Collegiate Courses 
advantages. Athletics. 
wood Place and roth Street, 


Elective, Preparatory, Academic and two 

Diploma Course in Music. Capital 
Miss Alice A. 4K Principal, Mint- 
Washington, D. 





Miss MADEIRA’S SCHOOL 
A boarding and day school for girls. Miss wl Madeira, A.B., 
Head Mistress, 1326 19th St., Washington, D. 


THE COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 








ats ui g, High School, and Collegiate arses for Seminary and High 
graduates. Art. Expressior Music. Domestic Science. Out-of 

Nee Study Hall and Gym Asi m. Tennis. Basketbal Golt, Horseback 

rid Certificate admi Colleg 

Miss | n, Associate Principal, 1539 18th St., Washington, D. ¢ 





NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Fireproof building in Cathedral Close of 40 acres. roo resident 
pupils. College certificate privilege. Music, Art, Advanced and 
Special Courses. 

Tue BisHop OF WASHINGTON, 
President of the Board of Trustees. 
Jesste C. McDonatp, M.S., Principal. 
Heten L. Wesster, Ph.D., Academic Head. 
Mount St. Alban, Washington, D. C. 








Mary BALDWIN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Opens Sept. oth, ror5. In Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Un- 
surpassed climate, beautiful grounds, modern appointments. Stu- 
dents the past session from 33 States. Terms moderate. Pupils 


enter any time. Send for catalogue. 
iss E. C. Weimar, Principal, Staunton, Virginia. 


Vi ir cinia 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE FOR GIRLS 


3d year. $250-$350. Registered Junior College. 


x Prep. or College or 
Finishing Courses. Social Traini and development 


of manners in home 











life. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Tennis, Basketball. Five 
Suilding Gymnasium, Students from 20 States. Ideal climate. 
Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 214 College Place, Petersburg, Virginia. 
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} Irginiad (Continued) 
ers, Baeraswiio _ oon 


Staunton Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


375 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in United States, 
Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies or Business. 





I ft et abov e sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of the famous p 1ealthful 
tiful Valley of the Shenandoah. Pure mineral spring waters tone. Pa. 
cipline. Military training develops obedience, health manly ca 

, expen ly equipped gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic park. All n 

1. Daily drills and exercises in open air. Boys from homes of culture a 

ired Persona 1, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and 
Ac adem fifty-five years old. New $150,000 barracks, full equipment, 


t Fine, shady | 
sports encour- 
harges $360. Handsome catalogue free. Address 


CAPTAIN WM. G. KABLE, Ph.D., Principal, Staunton, Va. 










































































yy ab 
Woodbe: ry Forest = 
ooaper ores 11 
op 
A College Preparatory “ 
amen for whiny At 
I e Virgir ine Southern Ry., twe . co! 
hours from Was ingte ‘s 5? ge 1 dern ‘a Ilding I A For Women Sweet Briar, Va. Or 
te sti rate fron rr ¢ Thoro yu | The a" offers a four-year course lead sil 
baset “gh Acta Ano aati ara a 
ws — to degree of A. a hg high 1n the foothills m: 
of the Blue Ridge Mi ins on estate of 3000 oe 
acres. Health conditions unsurpassed. Modern a 
F equipment; capacity for 300 students. Art, pr 
2 ‘ Music, Domestic Science. 
d Pn. The Academy—offers preparatory co 
P524- r ; ue address line of Southern Railr 10th ye 
J. CARTER WALKER, M.A., Headmaster, 21, 1915. For catalog address ’ = 
Box 104, Woodberry Forest, Va. — 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG _ = THE 
WOMEN tienes HALL For 
ear, In Blue Ridge Mountains, famous Valley of Va., near Natural ] Sin Virginia Mu ae Taaeitate. 2 oo rie Bag tifice 
$ ! Vista, Va. ' Iston Howard, A.B, (1 Mawr), Pri Sta 7 
He lit Colleg x 
vonigp YOU NG WOMEN FOU 4 D 1842 ee 
Four-year ( ot ege Preparatory, Music, Art, Domestic RuM 
Science, «€ f Virginia, 7 es north of R k ‘ Int! 
700-acre estate g o students and 4o officers and teachers. Ath 
Write for Catalogue and ek . of Views 
MISS MATTY L. COCKE, Box 308, Hollins, Va. Ee: 
a 





Virginia College | Randolph-Macon Academy 


FOR WOMEN (JUNIOR) ROANOKE, VA. ’ ; 
ne of the leading Schools in the South. Modern buildings. | For Boys and Young Men | Front Royal, Va. 
xtensive campus. Located in the Valley of Virginia, famed for . 

ai health and beauty 

of scenery. Elec- 

tive, Prepara- 
tory and Col- 











lege Courses, 

Music, Art, Ex- 

pression, Do- % 

mestic Science, | A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal gifts 
Supervised ath- make unusual advantages possible. Equipment cost $100, 
letics. Students | C00. Prepares for College or Scientific Schools. Gymna- 


sium, physical culture and outdoor sports. ‘Terms, $273: 
24th session opens September 21st, 1915. For catalogue 
and illustrated pamphlet, address 


CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal, Box 408, Front Royal, Va. 


from 32 States. For 

i =———! catalogue address 
MATTIE P. H ARRIS, President, Roanoke, Va. 

Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice-Pres. 
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Ridgefield School 











Private Schools 


¢ onnecticut 

















for Boys 


location on a hill, goo feet 
in the foothills of the Berk- 


Unsurpassed 
above the sea, 


shires, 50 miles from New York City. The 
115 acres afford every incentive and every 
opportunity for healthful outdoor life, made 


| 
especially attractive by the mile-long lake. 
Athletic fields, new buildings with modern | 
conveniences, gymnasium, new boat house. 
One teacher to every six boys makes pos- 
sible an intimate relationship between 
master and pupil. Each boy’s individuality 
is carefully studied and developed. College 
preparatory and general courses. Address | 


ROLAND J. MULFORD, PHh.D., 
Headmaster, Ridgefield, Conn. 























THE ELY SCHOOL 
For Girls. 
tificates to Vassar and the New England Colleges. 


INGLESIDE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


RUMSEY HALL 


In the Litchfield Hills 
Athletics under supervision. Address | 


Inthe country. One hour from New York City. Cer- 


Ely Court, Greenwich, Connecticut. 





The Misses Tewksbury, Principals 
New Milford, Litchfield County, Conn. 





Young boys prepared for secondary schools. 


Louis H. Schutte, M.A., Headmaster, 
Box H, Cornwall, Connecticut. 





ee 


toe 








LOOMIS | 


ness, ag griculturz al, and college 
f 


A unique com 
ols of business and 










ntific and academic colleges. 
ntending to enter easenae or 
fire-proof buildings. Gym- 
nder track 1oo-acre farm 
¥2,000 endowment. $400 a 


year. Ad a 
N. H. BATCHELDER, A.M., Headmaster, 


Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. 














Fuunded 1875 


Saint Miargaret’s 
School 


Set high on a hillside overlooking the town 
of Waterbury, Connecticut, Saint Margaret’s 
School is situated in one of the most attrac- 
tive and healthful spots in New England. 


Courses in Literature, Music and the Fine 
Arts, History, Languages and Domestic 
Science, combined with unusual opportunities 
for out-of-door recreation, providea broadand 
liberal training for girls from 12 to 20 years. 
For the girl who wishes to enter college, 
the Preparatory Course offers exceptional 
advantages. Certificates admit to the lead- 


ing institutions. 








“ Umberfield ” 


A special feature of the out-of-door life is 
“‘ Umberfield,”’ a fifty-acre “Farm,” embrac- 
ing unusual opportunities for all kinds of 
sports, including hockey, tennis, basketball, 
skating and snowshoeing. Here jolly week- 
end parties enable the girls to put into prac- 
tice their knowledge of Domestic Science. 

Waterbury is located within easy access of 
both New York and Boston, and is only an 
hour from either Hartford or New Haven— 
to which interest- ; 
ing cities instructive 
trips may be taken. 


For catalogue and views 
address 

MISS EMILY 
GARDNER 

MUNRO, A.M. 


Waterbury, Conn. 











' 
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Connecticut (Continued) 








For Girls. Founded by Elizabeth B. Mead, 1883. One hour 

from New York. From primary to college. General and | THE GATEWAY 

speci il courses. Separate school house. Cottage for younger A School for Girls of all ages. Miss Alice E. Reynolds Principal 
girls. New gymnasium. Small classes. Outdoor sports. St. Ronan Terrace, New Have 7 =ctic : 
Margaret R. Brendlinger, A.B., Principal; Vida Hunt bi now Haven, Connecticut. 
Fr incis, B.L., Associate, Norwalk, Conn, 





There’s a Type of School 
MiSs HoWE AND MISS ManoT’s SCHOOL or one individual school that will best fit the individuality 
A Country Boasting School for Gisks. of your boy or girl. Study the Schools. Obtain their 
Thompson, Connecticut. catalogues. Better still, visit the schools personally if at 
all possible. The schools will welcome your visit. 
School and College Service, SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 








Maine 


; Waynflete School for Girls 


Portland, Maine 
Two acres for outdoor sports. Outdoor classrooms and sleeping porches, if desired Separate 
residence and school building. Certificate to college. Domestic Science. The limited number 
of girls in the home gives each pupil a personal association with the principals that is most helpful 
to the girl’s personality and character. _ In play, in work, and in all the personal problems of each 
girl’s life the principals are not only advisers, but sympathetic associates. Write for booklet. 


MISS CRISFIELD, MISS LOWELL, PRINCIPALS 























New Hampshire 
FOR BOYS ae re 

Location. Rangeley Lake region; dry, THE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY 
bracing air. Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character and 

Ideals. Obedience—Manliness—Thor- ability. 135th year opens Sept. 15th, r915. The Phillips Exeter 
oughness—Concentration—Achieve- Academy, Lewis Perry, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 
ment. 

Equipment. 30 acres of athletic field and 
playgrounds, 3 tennis courts, 3 Homes, 
School House, Gymnasium, Manual -  —— 
Training Shop. a . : amie = 

Athletics. Competent coaching, football, H l 
basketball, track, baseball, West Point oO erness C oOo 
setting-up drill. : F ; 

Out-of-door Life. Snowshoeing, toboggan- =: oR ote a eS ye a) N.H. 
ing, camping trips, fishing, mountain . eee 
climbing, swimming, horseback riding, 
maple-sugar making. 

Scholarship. College certificate privilege. 
Business course. One teacher to six 
boys. Economy of time and efficiency 
in work. Every vacancy filled the past 
year. 

Private Pullman. Leaves Boston for the 
school on opening day of each term. 

Terms. Seven hundred dollars ($700). 




















» Ss Se 











Five buildings. Twenty acres, Prepares for Co 
nical Schools. Ranks with the hig! 








Summer Tutoring School. 5 weeks. England, yet the tuition is moderat« 
ad instruction. New gymnasium At 
Skating. All winter sports. 36th year. 


GEORGE D. CHURCH, M.A., Headmaster 


, LORIN WEBSTER, L.H.D., Reetor. 
Farmington, Maine Rev ector. 
































Ohio W est Virginia 








GLENDALE COLLEGE n ST. HILDA’sS HALL 
A residence school for young women with unusual opportunities A School for Girls under the auspices of the Bishops of t 
for culture. Special arrangement for girls twelve years old. Cata- yal). Near Washington, 8 miles from Harper's Ferry. Coll 
. aon S y I . 
logues and information sent upon application. and elective courses. Music and Art. Outdoor sports a 
Glendale, Ohio. (Suburban to Cincinnati.) catalog address Mariah Pendleton Duval, Principal. (1 
is see 3 z Hall for the past sixteen years.) Charles Town, West Virgi: 


MiSS KENDRICK’S COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FORGIRLS 





OAKHURST aeenees — — ———— 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Refined home life and personal > e 
supervision of students. Resident French teacher. Special opportunities M - 
for Modern Languages, Music and Art. Certificate privileges to Eastern Fé 1SSOUT Z 


Colleges. Miss Helen F. Kendrick, Principal, 723 and 724 Oak St., Walnut —_—————e 
Hills, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
~~ — COTTEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Accredited. “Junior College, Preparatory and Elective Courses. 








THE WESTERN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN Music, Domestic Science, Art and Expression. High standards of 
For information address Wm. W. Boyd, President, work and character. Separate dormitory for young girls. Ideal 
Oxford, Ohio. Christian Home. Outdoor sports. Address Mrs. V. A. © 





Stockard, President and Founder, Nevada, Missouri. 
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Tllinots 











LAKE FOREST For 
ACADEMY Boys 


Eastern Training—Mid -Western 
School 




















T Non-military; honor ideals. No longer 
ES IV.4 neces t preparate ry schooling 
_ 4 t 7 only tn the ast Jehnite preparation for 
A. B D J. ¢ Yale, Princeton, Harvard, etc., and for all 
K. Me “re, ( Beautiful location 
Carp’ rs ’ . 

Sta? / f es 
John S. N lan "te 
drew ¢ » Ke it 











MONTICELLO SEMINARY 








For Young Women and Gir th year opens mid-September. Prepara- 
tory and Junior Colleye rses, Domest Science, Music, Art. Certiticate 
privileges. Fi building Gyr sium, ten? court archery, basket- 
ball, ! key. Limits le t x its at Panama-Pactjfic int, 
Exposition. MISS MAI TINA C ERICKSON, Prin., Godfrey, Ill. 





EVANSTON ‘ACADEMY 





A School of good work and good will where individual in- ] 4 ° ~ . 

struction is pc sible, ks vere classes are not crowded, where you Th U S h ] f G | 

can enjoy Univérsity association and equipment such as the e niversity Cc 00 or Iris 

great Northwestern University gymnasium receives forty resident pupils in the home 
For “ Student Life,” a beautiful illustrated book, write 


PRINCIPAL Box 1450 EVANSTON, ILL. Building new, fireproof, with modern equipment 
throughout, faces Lake Michigan, on Lake 
Shore Drive, near Lincoln Park. 


mpi | College preparatory courses 


Sitianiitinaeed meet entrance requirements of 
R hode Island references colleges and universities. Spe- 

















Harry Pratt Judson, - courses in Art and Music 

.M., L.L.D. | nstruction given in Dalcroze 

THE SHEPARD SCHOOL } Seenideat of the Ual- Eurythmics, Art of _Expres- 

On Narragansett Bay. Every fac ility for the care of boys whose versity of Chicago sion, and Gymnastic Dancing. 

physical condition prevents their education in ordinary schools. Jane Addams | Athletics include Basket-ball, 

Life out of doors. Scientific methods. Boys learn to become Hull House,Chicago Badminton, Tennis, Field 
efficient by doing and os rving For booklet address Fred John Dewey, Ph. D. Hockey, and Skating. 

Walker Burnham M mA , Prin., 8 Hamilton Ave., Wickford, R. I | Sen eaten Gn, Nineteenth school year begins 

rae za | _ wor N.Y. City Sept. 21,1915 


Mos Es Brown Se - oot ‘ . For year book, address MISS ANNA R, HAIRE, Principal 
Upper School—Thorough preparation for college and technical 


school. Manual Training. Extensive athletic fields, gymnasium, THE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
swimming pool. Moderate rates. Lower School—Special home care ft 

and training of younger boys. Graded classes. Outdoor sports. Box 18, 1106-1112 Lake Shore Drive, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Catalog. Seth K. Gifford, Ph.D., Principal, Providence, R. I 























V ermont | Indiana 








BISHOP HOPKINS HALL ELMHURST 
A School for Girls on Lake Champlain. Country school for girls, where health is considered first. Outdoor 
Miss Ellen Seton Ogden, Principal, sleeping, study and exercise. Certificate admits to colleges. 
Rock Point, Burlington, Vermont. | Number limited. R. F. D. 6, Box 2, Connersville, Indiana. 
THE VERMONT ACADEMY FOR Boys TUDOR HALL FOR GIRLS 
An ide -al school for wholesome training and thorough education. Excels in thorough college preparation. General and special 
Special attention to life in the open. Certificate to colleges courses. Send for illustrated Year Book. Address 
Lower school for younger boys. __ 7 ; Miss Fredonia Allen, Ph.B. (Cornell), Prin., 
George B. Lawson, M.A., Principal, Saxtons River, Vermont. 1544 North Meridian St., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Fitting the Pupil to the School ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


is quite as important to the school as it is important to the A College of Engineering. Courses in Mechanical, Electrical, Civil, 
parent that the school be fitted to the pupil. The schools Chemical and Architectural Engineering. Extensive shops, well- 
which achieve best results for their pupils are those wherein equipped laboratories in all departments, expenses low, 32nd year. 


aga . For catalogue and 4— al register of alumni, address 
all work together as units in an harmonious whole. C. L. Mees, President, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


_ School and College Service, SC RIBNER’S| MAGAZINE. 
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Maryland 











| NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
A College for Women onducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
| to train the body, mind and spirit Ahi I > womanhood, Magnif. 
1853 Maryland College for Women 1915 cent buildings in a beautiful park of 70 acres. Rowing, basketball, tennis 
| hockey. Instructors all spec aalist s. Regular and elective course Music, 








Art. Write for catalog. Charle 


- —_———S—— ee cuuuwm 


iue, Baltimore, Maryland 





THE TOME SCHOOL 
An Endowed Preparatory School. Illustrated Book on Request. 


Thomas Stockham Baker, Ph.D., Port Deposit, Md. 


_ Conran Haut Grace Hau. 


rs;  eeetign, na urbs of = a ———s ~ 


Strength of its various 
courses of study leading to degrees; new firey nuildings; private baths; All the ¥ Pay rose 
swimming pool. Gymnasium, Field Sports. Twe and three year courses represen i JER’ 
for High School graduates; Superior Musie Conservatory; Graduate Schools of p te is CRIBNER S are good schools. If you want 
Domestic Seience and Arts; Sehool of Expression, Art and Elocution; Non- further information about any of these, or if you want 


sectarian; elevating home life. For catalogue and view book address | help in determining which school may best meet your 





> 


great n umbers; History, of | 61 succes 
3altimore, near Washington, ) 

















CHARLES W. GALLAGHER, D.D., Box G, Lutherville, Md. needs, write the School and College Service. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 














Tennessee | Georgia 








Shorter alleged |= 


For the Education of 
Young Women. 


Re-enforced concrete buildings, 
fire-proof. Every bed room connected 
with study and private bath; 200 acres 
of campus, in the bracing climate of the 
Blue Ridge. 

15 units for entrance. Efficient faculty. Courses 
include full Literary leading to A. B. Degree, Mu- 
sic, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Physical 

















pa 
WaedBeunort 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Uniting Belmont C ‘ollege for Young Women and Ward Seminary (51st 
e Half-mill n-dollar equipment. Modern 
swimming 1 c wo years College 









































aos privileges. a en Fenn ene Culture. For illustrated catalogue address, 
Ss ts from 32 states A. W. VAN HOOSE, LL. D., Pres., 
JENNIE K. MASSON, Registrar | Box 27 Rome, Ga. 








Minnesota 


Noted for its College Entrances, including Yale, 
ad uc Harvard, Princeton, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, etc. 
Boys soon to the Shattuck axiom: ‘A Boy's Sense of Right and Honor 


is to be Trusted.”” Distinctively a military school, Shattuck is conducted 

on the honor basis. The school traditions inspire high ideals. Designated by the U. S. War Department as an Honor 

School. An equal thoroughness in physical and mental culture results in highest academic achievement. Shattuck 

is noted for its educati: nal standards and successful col llege preparatory work. Six weeks’ Summer School, June 

to August. 16 buildings. 200 acres. 50 miles south of St. Paul and Minneapolis. For catalogue address 
Col. VASA E. STOLBRAND, C.E., Headmaster, Drawer E, Faribault, Minnesota 





























COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA a] ° 
Standard Degree Courses in Arts, Science, Music. Vocational Florida 
Elective Courses in Music, Art and Home Economics. Catalogue _ : a 
and course announcements mailed on application. 
% i —— re FLORIDA OPEN AIR SCHOOL 
f | A Boarding and Day School for Girls on Cedar River, Jacksonville, Fla. 




















———_ - a College Preparatory, Elective and Post Graduate Courses. Music. Certificate 
admits to leading colleges. Gymna tdoor sleeping porches, all single 


Mea di / rooms. Field and aquatic sports. Resident Physical Director. For Pro- 
é 1Cda spectus, Mrs. Langdon Caskin, Principal, 1 Vernon Terrace, Jacksonville, Fla. 








MASSACHUSETTS COLLEGE OF “OSTEOPATHY PALMHURST 
Chartered 1897. Right to confer Doctor’s degree given by the A Private Home School for Girls. Charmingly located on Indian River 
legislature. Faculty of 60 physicians. Forty thousand dollar best winter climate in U. S., permitt scoping & P6 y = i 
college and hospital in process of erection. Opens Sept. 13th. an en Rage ol be g bgge a ee iialeat, Sonne tten, Rev, abet 
Write for catalog. 15 Craigie St., ~» Cansbelige, Mass. Hazlett, AM. Ph.D., and Mrs. H aiett , Prin ip als, Indianola, Florida. 
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Dramatic and Applied Arts 


ySTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK 


rank Damrosch, Director. s a thore ugh ar d 
educati a ranches ar *y equipped to give 

t pt t the nec essity of | 
iress 
mnt Avenue, New York City. 


retary, 120 Clarem« 








Cc ted ith 
AMERICAN “Mr. Chartes 
ONDINE craps thecire| | 
oF and Companies | | 
DRAMATIC ARTS — 
FOUNDED IN 1884 Feaniiie Ef, Seapene 





and Information, apply to 


For Catalogue 


The Secretary, Room 150, Carnegie Hall, New York 

















Teachers’ Agency 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency | 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Reommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools in all 


atts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. Pratt, Mer. 





Correspondence Schools | 








The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
H 0 M work, offers also instruc- 


tion by correspondence. 
For detailed in- 
formation address 
23d Year 


U. of C.(Div. F )Chicago, Ill. 














THE BEST MAGAZINE FOR 


School Advertising 


is the one which builds up an institution by 
supplying it with students who will be a 
credit to it—the one which has weight and 
influence in the homes where the advan- [| | 
tages of the Private School are recognized, | | 
appreciated, and acted upon. Not always 
the homes of the rich, but always the homes 
of innate refinement. 


For 27 years SCRIBNER’S has been wel- 
comed in such homes. As such homes have 
become more numerous the circulation of 
SCRIBNER’S has increased. To-day its 
value as a medium for advertising the best 
schools is unequalled—unequalled in the ex- 


tent of its circulation to homes that count. 























Schools 


Correspondence Schools 


as oo 


“What y Doin’ 
Now, Bill?” 


You don’t have to ask that question of 
a trained man, because you Rnow his 
position is a permanent one—that he is 
not at the mercy of conditions that affect 
the untrained man. 


You can always be sure of a good position 
and a good salary if you have the special 
training that puts and keeps you in demand. 
The International Correspondence Schools will 
bring special training to you, no matter where 
you live, or how little spare time or spare 
cash you have. 


To learn how the I. C. S. can help you, 
and how you can easily qualify for success in 
your chosen occupation, mark and mail the 
attached coupon today. Doing so costs you 
only the postage. You assume no obligation. 
If you think you’re ambitious, marking the 
coupon will prove it. Do it NOW. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 922 SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


| JELECTRICAL ENGINEERING a Mora ag 
Electric Lighting & Railways [| | ADVERTISING 
‘elephone Expert By en Trimming 
MECHANICALENGINEERING Show Card Writing 
Mechanical Drafting Lettering and Sign Painting 
Gas Engines ILLUSTRATING 
CIVIL ENGINEERING BOOKKEEPING 
Surveying and Mapping Stenography and Typewriting 
Higher Accounting 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH FOR EV'YONE 
eachers Course 





MINE FOREMAN ANDSUPT. 
STATIONARY ENGINEERING 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Drafting 
Concrete Engineering 
Structural Engineering 
PLUMBING AND BEATING 
AUTO RUNNING 


wen 


cifirsenvice” 

IVI Spanish 
AGRICULTURE Goreen 
POULTRY French 
Chemistry Italian 
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Street and No, __ 
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Summer Camps 











WINONA CAMPS FOR BoyYS, Moose Ponp 
Eighth Season. Two camps graded (ages 8 to 16). For Illus- 
trated Booklet aa 1 

E. Cobb, Denmark Inn, Denmark, Maine. 





CAMP WINAPE, IN GREEN MOUNTAINS OF NORTHERN VERMONT 
Fifty boys, nine buildings, thirty tents. Eleven cups and forty 
medals as prizes. All camp attractions. Physician. Matron. 


Booklet on request. S. W. Berry, 35 West 84th St., N. 








CAMP WINNESHEWAUKA 








For Girls. In the region of the Presid ial range of \ eM 
Overlooking Neal's Lake. Bung ws, I es and € equi 
Water sports. Horseback riding over 1 All activiti 
vised by experts. Address for illustrated Booklet, 

Karl O. Balch, Resident Ma enburg, \ 


ALOHA Camps FOR GIRLS 


Lake Morey and Fairlee Lake, \ 
Healthful location. Pure water. 
golf and handcrafts. Nature stuc 
Substantial house. New assembly hall. 
our first care. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. 
Brookline, Mass. 








KEOKA CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beautiful ky lake near Naples, Me. Bungalow with fire-place. 
-Jewelry work, nature study, music, all athletics, fleet 
3athing guards. Trained nurse. Experienced coun- 
Booklet. Directors: 
Mrs. Fran is H. Throop, 1542 E. r2th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Miss Edith C. Putnam, M.A., ay Colonna Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








MRS. HASSAN’S CAMP FOR LITTLE GIRLS 

> ASQUANEY NATURE CLUB, BRISTOL, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
ember ist. A delightful summer home on the 
. in the White Mountains, under the 
cial conditions. Write for particulars. 
1 West End Ave., New York City. 









nost perfect al, 
Mrs. I., H. Hassan, 85 


er SUMMER SCHOOL 

oy Que:. on a beautiful lake just north of Vermont. Spanish, 

German, Gre Mathematics, Elementary Law and 

Preparatory Departme t most successful in preparing for 
ollege entrance examinations. Eighth season. Address 

arles Upson Clark, Yale P. O., New Haven, Conn. 





Dr. Ch 


CAMP WACHUSETT FOR Boys 


Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. Thirteenth season. 
ings. Boating, canoeing, swimming, fishing, water and land 
sports. Instruction in Natural History. Tutoring if desired 
No tents. Fisher huts. Booklet. 

Rev. Lorin Webster, L.H.D., Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H 





QUANSET. THE CAPE COD CAMP FOR GIRLS 
11th season. Swimming, canoeing, sailing, taught under safest 
conditions. Exceptional training in Land Sports. Pageant. Mu- 
sical comedy. Riding. Separate camp for little girls. Illustrated 
booklet. 

Mrs. E. A. W. Hammatt, 15 Water St., New 


ton Centre, Mass 


N. H. 
A camp that mal 


WINNETASKA, LAKE ASQUAM 
“Place of Pleasant Laughter 





girls vigorous, self-reliant, democratic Tramp 
cam ing and canoeing trips. Nature study. Hané- 
icrafts, all sports. Address Dr. and Mrs. John § 
May, 646 Waban Ave., Waban, Mass 





CAMP OXFORD 
“Tcommend Camp Oxford, without reserve, as a healthful, happy, 
helpful summer place for boys.”—Bishop Edwin ughes. / 
booklet will tell you more. A. F, Caldwell, A.M., Oxfor , Me. 








oo GAHADA, 
Fo 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


ys of Christian parentage, ten to fifteen years of age, inclusive. Beau- 
il grounds. rent for each two boys. Every known camping 
raction. Resident physician, Tutoring. Elaborate portfolio of views, 
so poster stamps on request. Terms, $150 a season. 

William B. Efner, Director, P. O. Box 223B, Schenectady, N. Y. 







Lodge. 





CAMP ACADIA FOR GIRLS 
Seventh Season. 8 to 15 years of age Situated on Lake Winni- 
pesaukee, N. H. All outdoor s] or illustrated booxiet 
address J. G. Quimby, M.D., Lacowt, N. H. 





a 





WYONEGONIC CAMPS FOR GIRLS, Moose Ponp 
Fourteenth Season. Three separate camps (ages 9 to 21). For 
Illustrated Booklet address 


Mr. and Mrs, C, E, Cobb, Denmark, Maine. 


| 





CAMP POK-O'’-MOONSHINE 
Adirondacks. Unquestionably one of the finest camps in the 
country. Ages 9-17. Joth season. $15,000 ones. Rates 
es “od inclusive. 114 boys, 1914. Addre: 
Dr. C. A. Robinson, Peekskill Academy, Peekskill, New York. 





CAMP CHAMPLAIN 


An Ideal Summer Camp for Boys on Lake Champlain. Twenty-first Year. 
Every convenience for safety and comfort. Waterproof tents with floors. 
All land ar d water sports. Leaders carefully chosen college men. Best of 
food. Camp physician. "No mosquitoes or malaria. Long-distance phone. 
Number limited. Booklet upon application, Address Wm. H. Brown, 
270 West 72nd St., New York. 








\ 


KYLE CAMP FOR Boys 
CATSKILL MountaINs, NEAR Rip VAN WINKLE’s Rock. Model 
Bungalows—no damp tents. All land and water sports. 
range; bowling alley. Amusement hall with piano and billiar 
Illustrated booklet. Dr. Paul Kyle, Box 57, Irvington-on- Hudson. 
Kyte ScHooL For Boys, est. 1890, 22 miles from New York. 





THE RAYMOND RIORDON SCHOOL CAMP FOR BoYSs 


Permanent tents. Healthful. Among the hills. Constructive 

work. Canoeing, swimming, fishing, rowing tra umping, tennis. 

300-acre farm. Use of school’s manual training shops and library. 
uly and August. Terms $175. Parents accor nmodated at Inn 
Write for catalog. Highland, Ulster County, New York. 
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Summer Camps—Continued 













can’t imagine what a summer 
nat it is doing at Culver 
ome day be your son's 
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| Without the you 
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Ss Naval, Cavalry or 
Net Ww icraf I tter open to boys as young as 1 
Address 7 yr in Charge. 
Culver Summer (On Lake 


THE CULVER CATALOGS 
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Schools, Culver, Ind. . Maxinkuckee) 


CAMP MOY-MO-DA-YO AND WILD- 
wooOD LODGE 


In Limington, Maine. 
girls spend a happy, healthful 
Miss Mayo, Miss Moody, 16 Montview St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Land and water sports. A place where 


and profitable summer. Booklet. 





| «=! $THE DIRECTOR, Thompson Street, 





WYNONA CAMP 


For Girls Fairlee, Vt. 
In pine grove overlooking Lake Morey. Canoe- 
ing, motor-boating, sailing and swimming under 


safe restrictions. Hiking, mountain climbing, 
basketball, tennis, golf, archery and horseback 
riding. Resident physician and nurse. Music, 


Pure water 


drawing, handicraft, nature study. 
For catalogue address 


and farm food. 


- Fitchburg, Mass. = 





YOUR BOY MAY HAVE INDIVIDUAL CARE 
At the island cottage on the coast of Maine, where a master and 
the athletic coach of a foremost boys’ school will give a unique 
summer to six youngsters, ten to fourteen years of age. Special 
tutoring if desired. Deep-sea fishing sailing, a wood- land camp 
for week-ends, a ten-day trip through the White Mountains. An 
unusual combination of sea and land recreations. Address 

Guy S. Goodwin, Farmington, Maine. 





ABBOTT HILL RECREATION | SCHOOL 
For boys who fail of promotion in any subject. Not a camp 
where tutoring is incidental. Breaks the long vacation with 5 
weeks of profitable study. Week-end camp trips. Opens July 14. 
Address George D. Church, M.A., Headmaster, Abbott School, 
Farmington, Maine 


CAMP ANDROSCOGGIN FOR Boys 
laine nth Seas Superior Situation and 
ysici und Councillors. Sports. 
le unencelied. Long Bie- 
klet. Edward S. Healy, 
lephone Prospect 8364. 





CAMP RIVERDALE 
Lonc Lake, Hamitton County, N. Y. In the 
Wholesome wilderness experience for 30 boys only. Send for story 
of one adventure, Booklet C. Telephone 123 Kingsbridge, or 
address Frank S. Hackett, Headmaster, Riverdale Country School, 
Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. 


Adirondacks. 





ion of central New 
‘ooms, 
‘Ab sundant, pure, 
arn itoring, if desired, 
¥. 











CHATHAM WOODS CAMP FOR GIRLS 
6th Season. South Chatham, New Hampshire. Beautiful situa- 
tion on mountain lake. / and and water sports. Booklet. 
Katharine L. Bishop, 276 Mill Hill, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Two Comgicte Camps in one. 
4th year. 
FIRST THINGS 


Development of character. 

Cultivation of good manners. 

Idealizing of purity of mind and body. 
/ Vigilance for safety 





“= CAMP IDLEWILD 


Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. 

Long Lake, Maine. 
EXPERIENCE COUNTS 

Twenty-three years of camp life. 

Over fifteen hundred boys o camp. 

Not a single serious accide 

Mr. Dick's personal s supervia ion for twenty-three years, 





Juniors, 7 te 
Seni 


> 13 years. 
rs, 14 to 17 years. Idlewi 


7% miles of lake shore. 





Thirty-two-page Illustrated Descriptive Booklet on 





Your boy deserves the best 


Half summer in N. H. 


ld provides Half summer in Maine. 
300 acres. Fleets of canoes and motor boats. 
request. Address JOHN M. DICK, B.D., 354 Exchange Bldg., Boston 








Have the young folk spend this summer out- 
of-doors at a well-conducted summer camp. 


@ Boys and girls crave an outdoor life in summer. A 
real camp in the wilds with companions of their own 
age where they can hunt, fish, boat, climb mountains 
and otherwise live their ideal existence, is the most 
natural of all youthful desires. All real boys and girls 
have had it always. 


@ Write the School and College Service of Scribner’s 
Magazine if the camp or summer school problem puz- 
zles you. Your inquiry will receive individual con- 
sideration and prompt reply. Please give as much 
information as pessible. Address 

SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERVICE, 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
Fifth Avenue at 48th Street, New York 
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Sargent Camp ov 





PETERBORO, N. H. Dr. D. A. SARGENT, President 


Finest plant and equipment in America. 1100 feet above the sea 


level. All field and water sports. Tramping, nature study, arts and 
crafts. The safety and health of our campers is the first considera- 
tion. For illustrated booklet address 


The Secretary, 24 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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You, too, 
would write 
such a letter! 


OMETIMES when you read let. 

ters like this from Col. Watterson 
and other noted men of affairs who 
have endorsed Sanatogen, you cannot 
help but wonder—* Why did they 
write such letters?”’ 


] 
: 


And truly, it is remarkable—for such 
men rarely endorse any article. And 
yet, even though YOU were one of 
the world’s leaders, you, too, would 
write just such a letter ! 


ov} ° ° 
we ee For imagine yourself in such a 
que BON CA? eg man’s place—at the height of your 
ee oe gt. ae oe powers, but handicapped by 
cent eh ovr? © a _ 

grout? at ee ow stubborn ill-health that threatens 

tO et OS ee ee your very Career. 

ps’ esent® e a csov™ ‘ - porter? © 
er he ot yo oF esore a And then, suppose that you begin to 
ge ate take Sanatogen, and as it feeds and 
vor Fete ne cool? ae we = rebuilds the impoverished nerve 
entre gis Om er git cells, you FEEL the old-timevital- 
yore gett cee tote? acted ” ity return, with a new vigorofmind 
penser quest ons and ger’? ae ose? oe st si . and a new elasticity of body— 
ope? qe ore sree “a reo” 

a ay ass od pater? ar wee ye ae Wouldn’t you be grateful? And 
geod © ee ae. wouldn’t you be willing, ay, 
pt gO gO ae even eager, to tell others the 
wate Soret - cent toe cage yer ” good that Sanatogen had done 
ee et ee for you just as Col. Watterson 
av . sil and scores of other noted 


people have done? 
Sanatogen is sold by Fo 
ggists everywhere in 
sizes, from $1.00 up. 
Grand Prize, International 


Congress of Medicine, 
London, 1913 


SANATOGEN 


ENDORSED BY OVER 21.000 PHYSICIANS 


Send 


for Elbert Hubbard’ s new book—* Health in the Making.” Written in his attractive manner and filled 
with his shrewd philosophy together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It is FREE. 
Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO., 32-J Irving Place, New York. 
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Always the arbiter of fashions for her 
own people, Fifth Avenue has now 
the added task of providing for the 
whole world. And nobly is she living 
up to that responsibility. In her stores 
the best of America’s brains are 
working to fill the vacancies that the 
2all to arms in Europe made in so 


many different lines. 


Fifth Avenue is prodigal with econ- 
omies just now. She is showing 
her people that economy does not 
necessarily mean giving up every- 
thing that makes life worth the living. 
Rather she is telling us, foregathered 
here from all parts of the country, 
how to apply our shopping instincts 
to our best advantage. She is not 
pulling a long face over the fact that 


thrift is for some a necessary virtue. 





Ro 


Ltd 


A Avenue 
lOTL 


She is being thrifty and teaching 
others that thrift may be indeed a 


pleasurable attribute. 


Come over to the Avenue and walk 
for awhile in its spring sunlight. 
Pause with the crowd for a moment 
to watch the men busy on the scaf- 
folds of a new building. Get the sig- 
nificance of that industry. Stand up 
here on Murray Hill and lookdown on 
the animated scene at your feet. Have 
a delightful ride on a Fifth Avenue 
"bus, dayorevening. See how the twi- 
lit windows sparkle with many lights. 
Watch the slow moving procession of 
vehicles of all kinds come tossing up 


to your feet. Notice how the women 


flash their smiles and how the men 
thank all the 


Fates that you are an American. 


laugh back and then 


In shopping, kindly mention SCRIBNER’S 
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Obeaial eC Affairs 
sa veling 


; > 
Eidpscieg every late Saris idea logether 
wilh adiyptations and orignal designs 


or trans-continental tours» Ocean trips 


7 ‘ 
Sarden parties Golf--Deanis-- Reach and Mountain wear 


weddings and Social Junctions of all kinds 





ENGRAVING 
STATIONERY 


Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 
Church and Reception Cards. Calling 
Cards, Menu and Dinner Cards. Mono- 
grams, Coats of Arms, Crests. Book 
Plates and Address Dies. (Samples of 
engraving sent on request.) Writing 
Papers (Imported and Domestic). Im- 
ported and Domestic Place Cards and 
Favors, suitable for any occasion. The 
latest requirements in all that pertains to 
polite custom and usage. 
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ON THE AVENUE between 35th and 36th Streets 
Branch StoreDe Luxe, at Fifth Avenue, 
Chree Gighty One, is now open. This 
Store is for the sale of the most exclusive 
foot-wear ever shown in America, de- 
signed for men, women, and children. 


Also at SIXTH AVENUE AND 20TH STREET 
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Ritz-Carlton 


Hotel & Restaurant 


Madison Ave. at 46"St. 
New York, 


The Hotel with an International 
Reputation. Distinctive for excel- 
lence of service and perfection of 
cuisine, which characterize the en- 








A enemas ar nee ate 





tire group of Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
in this country and in Europe. | 

















Dethe@® Co 


New York’ Leading Hatters,242 Fifth 
Avenue,offer a most exclusive assortment 
of smart hats for women Appropriate models 
for dress, sport, trav el and street wear. 











Dobb Ss & Cok S Fifth. menue Hats i 07 ‘Men, 
Knapp-Felt Hats, Knapp Fett DeLuxe Hats 
yi H 
— ae 
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The — of Maillard 


The excellence of all the good things 
produced by Maillard reflects the purity 
and quality of every ingredient used, and 
the skill, care and attention bestowed in 


Sans EGhY 


the making. This excellence, too, is the 
secret of Maillard’s world-wide reputa- 


tion — maintained for over sixty years 


Yaillard candies packed in French Bontoumis eres ( Exclusio? 


* Importation) or Fancy Sox'es fo order, and, w 


made read dy fo or safe delivery to all p arts of “the a a 


, Mat [(, nl 


Established 1848 


Fifth flocnue at 35% Strect 
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FIFTH AVENUE SCcCcRIEBNRER’S FIFTH AVENUE 
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The Name GORHAM 
Establishes the Character 
of Your Gift 


The greatest attribute ofa gift is the 
sentiment which inspires it — afier thal 
the gift itself may be expected to invite 
the recipients curiosity. 


ae ei erelwimeE 


TOI 


fl 
ir 
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It is erroneous to assume that people 
are less interested in the character and 
quality of a gift. than in what they pay 
for themselves. 


a 


IOI 


Diamonds are preferable to rhinestones, 
platinum is more valuable than gold, and 
silverware is better for the Gorham trade 
mark— gift or no gift. 








WOO 





This inscription on a piece of silver : 
ware establishes the discrimination of the : 
giver and unquestionably increases the : 
recipients respect for both giver and gift, 
for the name of Gorham possesses a si¢- 
nificance in silverware such as no other H 
name in the world affords. 


For sale by leading jewelers everywhere. 


WO 
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j THE GORHAM COMPANY 
SILVERSMITHS ano GOLDSMITHS 
: NEW YORK ss 
‘WORKS: PROVIDENCE - NEW YORK 4 
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COPYRIGHT 1915 
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Both are Kreisler | 
The Victor Record by kreis- 
ler is just as truly Kreisler as 
Kreisler himself. 
When you hear the great | 
; 5 ie 
virtuoso on the Victrola it is as ] 
though you were hearing him I 
in real life. | 
His profoundly beautiful | 
playing, his exquisite phrasing, HT 
his brilliant technique, all entrance you—you realize that 
here is a master artist. | 
The proof is in the hearing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly || 
play for you any of the thirty-five Kreisler records, or Victor | 
Records by any other of the world’s greatest artists. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles 
from $10 to $250. Hl 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distr rs 
\ Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles 
) the combination, There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
Mi 
t ——— —_——— we 














New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Gould Mountain, Grinnell Mountain and Lake McDermott, Glacier National Park. 


A view from the terrace 


of the new Alpine hotel in the Park’s heart, the ‘“‘ Many-Glacier.”’ 


GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


THE MOUNTAINLAND OF 


THE MONTANA ROCKIES 


BY WILLIS GIBSON 


HOSE many Americans who have a 
liking for mountains may have their 
fill of them at the newest of the na- 

tional playgrounds, Glacier National Park. 

The mountainland of Glacier National 
Park sits high up in the splendid Rocky 
Mountains of northwestern Montana—on 
and about the Continental Divide. Glac- 
ier Park’s mountains outstretch from the 
transcontinental track of the Great North- 
ern Railway northward to the Canadian 
border, and from the reservation of the 
Blackfeet Indians westward to the Flat- 
head River—a mountainland that is 1525 
square miles in extent. Beyond Swiftcur- 
rent Pass is Mount Cleveland (10,438 feet), 
at Gunsight Pass is Mount Jackson (10,023 
feet): with these its generals, a veritable 
army of magnificent peaks, giants of the 
Divide, for all time is encamped here— 
peaks that rear from 8,000 to 10,000 feet 
above sea level, their bases thickly forested 
up to timber line, their limestone crests by 
sun and wind painted in many colors—reds 
and browns and blues and purples. 

Atop these mountains are the glaciers 
that have given to the Park its name; cap- 


tained by the mighty Blackfeet Glacier, 
there are no less than eighty of these eter- 
nal ice-fields. Up in these high places, too, 
are nimble-footed Rocky Mountain goats, 
and deer and elk. Among these mountains, 
down in the forested valleys where gorgeous 
wild flowers riot, are 250 glacier-fed blue 
mountain lakes and scores of noble cata- 
racts and rollicking mountain rivers. Over 
all the region the Blackfeet, its one-time 
landlords, by their quaint namings of things 
and their many legends, have woven a man- 
tle of Indian romance. 

Highways for auto-stages penetrate deep 
in among the Park’s mountains, skyland 
trails for tourists in the saddle and afoot 
scale them. Along these highways and 
trails are Alpine hotels and chalet-villages 
that are remarkably in rhyme with this 
mountainland. 

And Glacier National Park is the only 
playground of the nation that is located at 
the trackside of the main line of a trans- 
continental railway. 


Interesting books about Glacier National Park, free 
for the asking, may be obtained by addressing H. A 
Noble, General Passenger Agent, Great N ‘ Rail- 


way, St. Paul, Minn. 
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The Final Choice of Tires 





Men who motor know that cars equipped with two, three or four 
makes of tires evidence the searching of the car owner who still 
flounders in the sea of indecision and the river of doubt. There 
are choices in tires, as in other things, and proper selection comes 
through large experience or the acceptance of good counsel. 


When the mileage expectancy of most tires is fixed by custom at 
3,500 miles, this figure limits their worth. Ajax Tires, on the other 
hand, have been sold for 10 years, every tire carrying a written 
guarantee of 5,000 miles, which is 1,500 more miles, or 43 per cent. 
Thus there are standard tires of 3,500 miles anticipated life, and 
Ajax Tires of higher in-built quality guaranteed in writing and 
for 5,000 miles. Ajax are better tires and the written guarantee 
is evidence that this is so. 

The growing circle of Ajax appreciation continually widens as 
men tell other men of their satisfaction with and good service 
from Ajax Tires. 


You Should Know rE oA 4 Decide to Investigate 
eh Cs a Zi 


The deeper you dig Make a canvass of 
into the subject of TI RES Ajax Tire users. The 
tires, and their ser- G uarantee d enthusiasm for Ajax 











vice and cost, the in writing Tires is born of thou- 
more confidence is . sands of miles of suc- 
inspired by the Ajax OOO cessful service. There 
written guarantee. MILES is an Ajax Tire dealer 
You owe it to your- close by to serve you. 
self to investigate. deomvevanennaearer See him at once. 











AJAX-GRIEB RUBBER COMPANY, inc. 


1796-1798 Broadway, New York 


BRANCHES: Atlanta, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indian- 
» Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Seattle, Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, San Francisco 
Factories: Trenton, N. J. 
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Ul (ie Thiet Sees 
Why Didn’t He Red Bull- dog 
Steal the Other Car ? 


Automobile thieves are fast learning that the ‘“‘Little Red Bull- Dog”’ 
on the radiator and the protection plate on the inside mean certain arrest and 
conviction of the man who steals that car. These are the official emblems 
of the Motorists’ Security Alliance, a national organization of automobile owners for mutual pro- 
tection—similar to the American Bankers’ Association. @ Here is a typical instance of the work 
we are doing: One of our members was defrauded by an automobile crook. We spent $1500 
chasing the thief through fifteen States, and he is now “ doing time.” 


How the “M. S. A.’ Protects 


. Automobile Owners 


Protection against the “Crime Syndicates”’ that 


| are making a business of stealing and disposing of au- 
tomobiles and accessories is just one of the many benefits which the 
Motorists’ Security Alliance extends to its thousands of members. 
There are four departments, viz.: Protection, Purchasing, Legal and 
| . Insurance, whose services are freely at the disposal of each member. 


Big Savi Suppli 
By purchasing their supplies through one channel, @ 
our members secure a very substantial saving. Everything oe 
from spark plugs to bodies can be secured through the M. S. A. at +4 
special prices. The saving on insurance premiums alone amounts ta 
to more than cost of membership. Our official attorneys through- es r 2 


out the country give legal advice on matters growing out of the 
ownership or operation of automobiles. 


The “M. S. A.” Book FREE fs" 





























eS  - 
To Motor Owners fe, .*s 
° ra Ye ro - _ 
Write your name, address and name of your car on the coupon and mail ese vs SP SY 
today for a copy of the official book of the Motorists’ Security Alliance. srs, ° ¢ 
Join hands with the big national organization @5 e So: ° & 
L l A W d whose protection and service is bettering con- 29 Pa iy “Ay 
oca gents ante ditions for motor owners everywhere. Learn Ls Bee S 

Wehaveavery attractive prop-}| how the Little Red Bull-Dog and protec- i) © 

osition for men qualified to rep-}| tion plate of the M.S. A. on your car will x2 MS io 

resent the M.S. A. If inter-| benefit you—how it protects you from ra OTs oS 
-| ested, ask for details. theft, extortio.. and fraud—how it ve see 

Every representative must be} Comes to your aid in emergencies— Gy ¢ One 

an automobile owner and al] how it works for your interests in os , Roe 

member of the M. S. A. pushing the good work for good o% 

roads, fair legislation, etc. oo? oh 
RR 
J. LESTER WILLIAMS, Secretary oe rs ISS $05 & 
Rd 
Motorists’ Security Alliance otS> Ja * ’ 
oe < 
National Headquarters, Dept. 46, 327 So. La Salle St., ee oS RA v 9 of ro Ro 
” ° 
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Yellowstone 
National Park 


And behold the many marvelous sights at this the world’s greatest - 
wonderland. See the gushing geysers, the only ones in America, the ,/ 
beautifully colored terraces, pools, paint pots and canyons, the rug- 
ged mountains, majestic rivers, lakes, falls and cataracts, the wild ‘G 
animals in their native haunts, etc. Start your tour of Wonder- i 
land at the original and northern entrance, Gardiner Gateway, /\ 4 
reached only by the | 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


Other national playgrounds reached “Over the Scenic 
Highway” are Rainier National Park where forest drives, 
streams and mountain air invite the vacationist, and the 


California Expositions 


reached in connection with the 
Great Northern Pacific S. S. Co.'s Pal- 
aces of the Pacific. 
@Transcontinental trains from Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, etc. 
@World famous dining car service. 
@Stopovers allowed anywhere. 
@Low round trip fares until Nov. 30. 
@Personally escorted tours to and 
through the Yellowstone weekly from | 
Chicago. 
Send for illustrated booklets including Expo- 
sition folder. It will be a pleasure to help 
you plan your trip. 
A. M. CLELAND, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
552 Northern Pacific Building 
St. Paul, Minn. 


“SEE AMERICA” 
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Doing Business with a Business Concer 


The business man is an important 
factor in your daily life and happiness. 

He may raise wheat or cattle; he 
may manufacture flour or shoes; he 
mayrun a grocery or a drygoods store; 
he may operate a copper mine or a 
telephone company. He creates or 
distributes some commodity to be 
used by other people. 

He is always hard at work to sup- 
ply the needs of others, and in return 
le has his own needs supplied. 

All of us are doing business with 
business men so constantly that we 
accept the benefits of this intercourse 
without question, as we accept the air 
we breathe. Most of us have little to 
do with government, yet we recog- 
nize the difference between business 
methods and government methods. 

We know that it is to the interest 
of the business man to do something 
for us, while the function of the gov- 


ernment man is to see that we do 
something for ourselves—that is, to 
control and regulate. 

We pay them both, but of the two 
we naturally find the business man 
more get-at-able, more human, more 
democratic. 

Because the telephone business has 
become large and extensive, it requires 
a high type of organization and must 
employ the best business methods. 

The Bell System is in the business 
of selling its commodity—telephone 
service. It must meet the needs of 
many millions of customers, and teach 
them to use and appreciate the service 
which it has provided. 

The democratic relation between 
the customer and the business con- 
cern has been indispensable, providing 
for the United States the best and 
most universal telephone service of 
any country in the world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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east 8 U. S. A. 1915, by 
The B.V. D. Company. 


“Now, Now, Cool Off—Get Your B.V.D.’s On!” 


2 i you are, carrying the ‘Worry’ sign, your forehead 
all wrinkled up like a raisin. Take it easy, Man! 
Cool off in body and you’ll cool down in mind! 


*‘Go send the boy to the nearest store for a few suits of B.V.D.Underwear. Tell him to look for 
the B.V.D. Red Wiven Latel and to be sure he gets what he asks for. <A few suits of 
B.V. D.—you know, loose-fitting and soft- 
feeling—keep you cool all Summer. And 
say, they put such good stuff into it, that it 
wears and washes fine. ‘Take my tip, and 
don't let me see you like this to-morrow.”’ 


On every B.V.D. Undergarment is sewed 
This Red Woven Label 
$ MADE FOR THE 








BEST RETAIL TRADE | 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. and Foreign Countries) 





Firmly insist upon seeing the B.V.D. Red 

Woven Label, and firmly refuse to take 

any Athletic Underwear without it. 
B.V.D. Union Suits (Pat. U.S.A. 4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, 


£3.00 and $5.00 the Suit. B.V.D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c, 75c, $1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


The B.V.D. Company, New York. 


The! os = Londen Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E, C. 


Coouright USA tS by 
The BVD Company 
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S “It’s the Long Mileage—” 


“SMILES AT 
MILES" 























Motorists 





























: 
th 
T’S THE LONG MILEAGE IN 
1915, by a LEE Pneumatic Tires that makes 
tf 9 =} them worth the higher prices cheer- 
in e u fully paid for them—the mileage and the 
' ead ; é guaranteed freedom from Puncture and Blow- 
3 out. Details of splendid materials and costly 
7 H hand workmanship in new booklet “N.” 
1d! - 
ok for 3| Look up “Lee Tires” in your Telephone 
1its of . ' Directory. Distributors in all principal cities 
e\ 
s\ PUNCTURE-PROOF 
$ GUARANTEED 
A. 
AQ Q\Q\{’ To 
res 
PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE- PROOF 
LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Manufacturers of Rubber Goods Since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 
ee 
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THE Jj. L. 


Atlanta, Peters Bldg., 7 Peachtree St. 
tPhiladelphia . . 


A Porcelain Bath 


—-at the cost of enameled iron 


HE most important achieve- 

ment in recent years in the 
manufacture of bathtubs comes 
with the introduction of 


MOTT’S LIGHT-WEIGHT 
PORCELAIN BATH 


It costs about the same as 
enameled iron tubs of the same 
type and weighs but little more. 


Think what this means: 


To Homebuilders — It brings the luxury 
of a solid porcelain bath — at a moderate 
cost. Of all wares, porcelain stands su- 
preme for beauty and serviceability. It 
cleans as easily as a china bowl. 


To Architects — Its light weight places 
no unusual stress on floors or beams. It is 
made only in the sanitary built-in models. 


To Plumbers — Being light in weight, 
it is cheap to transport and easy to handle 
and install. 









The “POMONA” fits in a recess and 
is built in the tiling at back and both 
ends. Faucets and waste may be 


placed at the back or at either end 





“PONTIAC” is made to build into 
either right or left corner. The com- 
bination supply and waste fittings be- 
ing placed at the free end of the tub 





The “PUTNAM” is built into either 
right or left corner of the bathroom 
with fittings concealed in the wa 
—the handles only being exposed 


To learn more about the Light-Weight Porcelain 


Baths, send 4c for Mott’s 


- 1006 Filbert St. 


Portland, Ore. . . . 3d & Oak Sts. 
tWash’ton, D.C., . Woodward Bldg. 


**Bathroom Book’’ 


MOTTS PLUMBING 


MOTT IRON WORKS, Fifth Ave. & 17th St., New York 


1828 Eighty-seven years of Supremagy 1915 
tBoston . 41 Pearl St., Cor. Franklin. Seattle . .. . 408 White Building. New Orleans. £14 Maison-Blanche 
Pittsburgh .. . . 307 Fourth Ave. Cleveland . . 846 Leader-News Bldg. Building 
tChicago . . . 104 S. Michigan Ave. {Detroit ........ 45 Fort St. W. tSan Francisco . . . 
Minneapolis . . Builder’s Exchange. tToledo ..... 430-434 Huron St. oe ee Olive & 9th Sts, 


Kansas City ... . 
Montreal, Can... . 


t Showrooms equipped with model bathrooms. 
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L : LIS 
FREER SHELA ARGSGERERERRIRERGRERDARN ESTAR ERE HAASE ARRRRRERBARBAENER 


135 Kearney St. 


%h & Wall Sts. 
134 Bleury St. 
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Jouns- 
ANVILLE 
SERVICE J-3i 


for a "kick", but looks up your 





ibility doesn't wait 





Respons 






roof to see it's right 


Green Bay, Wis. 













COVERS 
THE CONTINENT 





The number of J-M Roofs this con- 
tractor has put on in Green Bay 
shows that folks believe what he 













a 
ca 
4 says about 
= : e: 
be 
ts B ) 
A J-M 
es Transite 
- Asbestos 
Shingles 





Fire and weather- 
proof, last forever. 
Lighter than slate. 
Mottled Brown, 
Gray, Indian Red— 
highly artistic. 


J-M Asbestos 
Ready Roofing 


Weather - proof, pro- 
tects against fire. 
Needs no coating. 
Unequalled on wood 
sheathing and for all 
slope roofs. First 
cost only cost. 


J-M Asbestos 
Built-up Roofing 
A monolithic struc- 
ture, permanent,and 
protects against fire. 
Light weight,smooth 
surfaced, perfectly 
clean, needs no 
paint. The imperish- 
able flat roof. 


J-M Regal 
Ready Roofing 


Best of “Rubber 
Type” ready roofings. 
Excellent for general 
roofing purposes. 


J-M Roofings 
for Every 
Requirement 


esponsibility 


J-M Responsibility is a Johns-Manville busi- 
ness principle. 


The practical application of this principle to you and 
to your J-M Roof is provided in a new feature of 
our service known as 


J-M Roof Registration 


When you register your J-M Roof with us you say: “Here is 
my roof; look after it for me.”” We can—and will—do just exactly 
that; for there are enough of usto doit. We cover the continent. 
You do your part when you take J-M Roofings on our word that 
they are the best and most economical roofings you can buy. 
Our part is to see that J-M Roofings give complete satisfaction 
—that they give the Full Service they are meant to give. 
Register your J-M Roof with us and J-M Responsibility, 
backed up by financial stability and highest commercial 
character, will assure you permanent satisfaction. 


J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined 
and approved by Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories under the direction of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Write us about the building you wish to roof. Our roofing experience 
goes back fifty years, on all kinds of buildings, and we can advise you 
to your advantage. We will also send you Roofing Literature of value. 
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ae _ w- J OHINS - MANVILLE COMPANY 
x Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Paul Toledo 
ey : atone Los Angeles Newark Pittsburg Salt Lake City Washington 
ae ( g n ton Louisville New Orleans _—_— Portland San Francis Wilkes- Barre 
Sa ne Cincinnati Denver n Me mphis New York Seattle ° Youngstown 
Ba Birm ingham Cleveland Detroit anapolis Milwaukee Omaha i Syracuse 
as THE CANADIAN H.W, JOHNS. MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Wi innipeg, Montreal, Vancouver 
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Push the Button—and Enjoy the Springtime! 








/ The Push Button 

/ is the Symbol of 
Household 
Efficiency. 

Use it! 



























Frantg P 3 Premier 
Electric Cleaner-$25 


West of the Rockies, $27.50. 





Dominion of Canada, $32.00 

NLY a few years ago, you had no choice about 

doing housework. You had to use the old broom 

and duster; you /ad to toil and fret; you had to 

turn the house topsy turvy to the discomfiture of the household. 

That's why the whole family looked forward with dread to the old- 
fashioned Spring house-cleaning period. 

But that day has happily passed. In over 100,000 homes, effi- 
cient housewives clean the Frantz-Premier way—the push button way. 
They attach this nine-pound dirt devourer to any convenient lamp 
socket, guide it over rugs, carpets, on floors and stairs, and around 
and under furniture. By 9 A. M. the day’s work done. The time 
they save is theirs to enjoy as they choose. To them Spring clean- 
ing is a thing of the past. They havea clean home every day. They 
are house managers, who run their house and are not run by it. ~ 


You, too, can enjoy this greater freedom by telephon- 
ing your nearest dealer for your Frantz-Premier 
today! You can safely do this, because every 
machine is built complete in our own factory, 
and its guarantee covers not only mechanical 
perfect ion, but insures long, satisfs ictory serv ice. 


For thoroughly cleaning dra- 
peries, mattresses, uphol- 
stering, clothes, walls, radi- 
ators, etc., we have ary 
attachments, per set, $7.5 






Ask your dealer to show you the sturdy, 
trouble-proof motor; and the new, air- 
driven, soft rubber lint picker or brush, 
which cannot injure the most expensive 
rug and is self-cleaning. 







canteen 
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The Frantz-Premier Co. : 
Cleveland, U. S. A. 





Prin. Canadian Headquarters: The Premium Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., Toronto, Oat. 
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Catalogue free at your dealer's, 
or by mail. 
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KODAK 


with you 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





tities 
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You know this trade-may 


A great factor in 
the cost of goods 1s 
the time it takes to 
movethem. Adver- 
tising and trade- 
marks, working to- 
gether, are the most 
efficient movers 
of goods—conse- 
quently the great- 
est reducers of sell- 
ing cost. When 
you buy a_non- 
advertised and un- 
trade-marked article 
of limited sale and 
unknown origin, 
you pay interest on 





all] 


k through Nation 


This Red W oven n Label 


i | 


wl Periodical Advertist) 


BEST RETAIL TRADE } 


the money that is 
tied up in goods that 
move slowly, and 
you pay the greater 
producing cost in- 
cident to a limited 
output. You may 
pay either in in- 
creased price or in 
lowered quality — 
but you pay. 

Trade-marks and _na- 
tional advertising are 
the two greatest public 
servants in business to- 


day. Their whole tend- 
ency is to raise qualities 


‘and standardize them, 


while reducing prices 
and stabilizing them. 


WS = j 
) —_=S— ¥ 
y SCRIBNERS Y 
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SCRIBNER’S 
MEMBER OF THE QUOIN CLUB 


THE NATIONAL PERIODICAL ASSOCIATION 
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how ould a check for $400 help ‘ ? 


AID up in the hospital—with his income stopped—with big expenses for 
nurses and doctors— this man was helped towards recovery by the 
check for $400 that came to him promptly each eight weeks from the A2tna 
Life. He had been careful in time. He had taken out an Attna Compre- 
hensive Health Policy that made his income safe in case of sickness, 


® ATNA-IZE @ 


You may feel fine today — tomorrow a sudden illness may come. The 
strongest is more liable than the weakest because the strongest takes the 
least care. Protect yourself now. If you take out an AStna Comprehen- 
sive Health Policy you will get: 

$50 a week for six months if you are 


ni i 
i 


A 


which meet every need of every man. You 





confined to a hospital—$25 a week fora 
year if you are prevented by sickness from 
doing your work (even if you do not have 
to stay at home) —$12.50 a week if after 


can get an Accident Policy for as little as 
three cents a day. 

The day your policy is issued your 7 
insurance begins. This coupon 0 


your total disability you still lose half your brings you the whole story— ao 
usiness time. then you can judge for your- y's 
$25 a week for 100 weeks — nearly two self whether you can go one Zc 
years—if you lose the sight of both eyes by day longer without this 7 
disease, or the use of both hands or feet or means of safety. Pd : 
one hand and one foot by paralysis. Also fees Send the cou- y, “Se 
forsurgical operations resulting fromillness. pon now, while it 7 Re 
This is only one of the Atna’s big line is at your "i C98 
of Health, Accident and Disability policies, hand. Pol OK ORS 
ra “PAP no Ms ‘ “e 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY s *. YOON Cal 
Drawer 1341 HARTFORD, CONN. # % ~ Bs wx c e 7 
= = “ a) oS 
The largest company in the world writing Life, Accident, ° 7 co” ace” “a> ery’ ec oe 
Health and Liability Insurance ? es > 2" a8 RC} . oe 
Agency opportunities for all Casuaity and ai x of ? . ¢ ys? RoC : 54 mo” 4 
J 3 5 
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No camera equals the Graflex for high 


speed photography. In this picture both 
the automobile and biplane were going at a 
very high rate of speed. This made it 
necessary to set the shutter at 1-1000 of 
a second to get a picture that was clear and 


distinct. 








CAMERAS 


You can make snapshots indoors if you use 
a Graflex Camera. This picture was made 
indoors with the shutter set at 1-35 of a 
second. The negative had plenty of ex- 
posure, and the shutter operated fast enough 
to prevent the movement of the children 


from spoiling the picture. 























With the Graflex Camera you can make exposures 
of any duration from “time” to 1-1000 of a 
You see the image on the focusing screen, 
right side up, the size it will appear in the finished 


second, 


print, up to the instant of exposure. 


Our 64-page illustrated catalog tells why the Graflex is the best 


camera for your work. May we send you a copy ? 


FOLMER & SCHWING DIVISION 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Photographs in the deep woods or in the 
shade offer many difficulties to those who 
are not equipped with a Graflex Camera. 
With the Graflex you can make pictures 
under light conditions that make photog- 
raphy impossible with cameras of the usual 


type. 
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This Bossert Redibilt Bungalow, 18 x 24, 3 rooms 


$750 complete. Lmmediate delivery 


Che BOSSERT WAY 


This is the last and perfected link in the portable house idea 


Bossert Feat Homes 


* Not iven a Nail to Buy” 











Those who can are invited to Inspect our 32 acre plant. 

Be sure and write for our complete eatalog of many dif- 

ferent Bossert Redibilt Homes, Garages, Boathouses, ete, 
LOUIS BOSSERT @ SONS, Builders of Bungalows 
1303 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





are as strong, permane tand we signed and constructed as 
though you had emploved cuaneraus 4 tain priced con- 
tractor to do the work by day labor 
w ere 1 ilt H er but 
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|“DOMES of Silence”’ 


Make your furniture glide 





Inv isible Caster 
Without Wheels 


Save rugs, carpets, 

floors and your fur- 

niture. Look for 

the name inside 

caster. At all 

dealers or from us. 
10c Set of 4 


DOMES OF SILENCE CO. 
17 State Street, New York 

















BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME! 


“ ” 
ARTBRONZ 
PRODUCTS 

A scientific depositing of 

government test bronze over - 

a reinforced baser cor« he equal of cast bronze in work- 

manship—finish and durability—at one-tenth the prices 

Book Rocks—Boudoir Lamps—Ash Trays— 
Paper Weights—Statuary—Portables, etc. 





No. 805. 





























Especially appropriat 
Decorative use in the home 
Distinctive Gifts for all occasions 
Unusual Bridge and other prizes 
Send for Prices vay from $1. 50" 
CATALOG dealers everywhere. 
Mlustrating None genuine without this name “A RTBRONZ "’ 
sat | KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 
a 529 Fifth Avenue New York 
| | 
| 
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Overworked muscles from a vigorous 
game of golf or tennis—wrenched ten- 
dons and ligaments, soreness and lame- 
ness from any sport or severe physical 
exertion are quickly relieved with 
Absorbine, Jr. It takes the kinks from stiff 
muscles and joints, stops pain and inflam- 
mation, and prevents second-day soreness. 
A few drops of this clean, fragrant, refresh- 
ing liniment, well rubbed in, will do the work 
effectively and leave no greasy residue. 


AbsorbineJ! 


LINIMENT 


THE ANTISEPTIC 


TRADE MAAK REC. U SPAT. OFF 





The first game, the first lap around the cinder 
track, the first of the season’s out-of-doors sports, 
does not claim its toll of sore limbs when the 
muscles are rubbed down with Absorbine, Jr. 
Absorbine, Jr., is more than a liniment—it is a 
positive antiseptic and germicide. This doubles 
its efficiency and its uses. When applied to cuts, 
bruises, sores and wounds, it kills the germs, makes 
the wound aseptic and promotes rapid healing. 
Acts promptly in allaying pain and reducing 
sprains, wrenches, swellings, enlarged veins and 
glands. 

Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs and is non-poi- 
sonous—safe to use anywhere. 


Used as a Rub-down 


after violent exercise, it puts vim and energy 
into jaded muscles, limbers the joints and 
gives the body the glow of health. Make 


this soothing, invigorating and antiseptic 


rub-down by adding one ounce of 

Absorbine, Jr., to a quart of water 

or witch hazel. Scrit 
June, "15 


Absorbine, Jr., $1.004-oz.,and / 
$2.00 12-oz. bottle, at most 
druggists’ or delivered. 

A LIBERAL TRIAL BOTTLE 


will be sent postpaid upon 
receipt of 10c in stamps. 


W.F.Young, P.0.F. 
255 Temple Street 
Springfield, Mass. 





me postpaid Trial Bottle 





W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F. Rin rerecered sa gay 
255 Temple Street Name 
SPRINGFIELD, Addre 
MASS. fi™ _—* 


_ 
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Have you ever met Her? 


Her Number of Lire 


will tell you all about Her. 


J 


come acquainted: several sample copies 


forwarded on receipt of 





——— SSS 


One Year, $5.00. 


Out Tuesday, June 
10 Cents 


Her Number of 





] 


Special 
Offer 


Enclosed 
find One Dol- 


ar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
x 


Send 
for three 


onths to 





Open only to new subscribers; no 


subscriptions renewed 


LIFE, 5+ West 31st Street, N« 
(Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $5.04.) 


at this rate. 


w York T 
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When your own painter suggests 


ZINC 


for the paint he is going to use on 
your house, it is a sign that he is 


negotiating for all your future 
work. 
“Your Mc upplies sufficient 
njormal n jor you to act upon. 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 422, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


This - Portable, 
Adaptable Lamp 


Puts the Light Where You Need It 


where, at any 
work easier 


SC RIBNER'S Ss MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


Focuses clear, strong, 
ing the eyes in the shade, 
angle. Try it—make clear thinking and hard 
make your reading more enjoyable. 


Esterbrook & 


Oval Point No.788 
















Completeness ! 


' Esterbrook Pens offer as many 


 heeee and points as all other 
American makes put together. This No. 
788 Oval Point is one of the twelve most 
popular ones. Note the smooth oval 
(or ball)shaped surfaceat the point of 
contact. No sharp edges to scratch 
or pick even the roughest paper. 
Heavy steel adds durability. 
Send 10 cents for useful metal 
box containing this and eleven 
other pens including the famous 
048 Falcon. 
ESTERBROOK STEEL 
PEN COMPANY 
10 to 70 Cooper Street 
Camden 
N. J. 


RESTERBROOKE cosy 


© 








200 








mellow light exactly where needed, keep- 
avoiding all strain. Adjustable any- 


AV Ip) 


LEMNIDOvS; Yayo Sent on Approval— 
_ -_, Sete | Try it Without Risk 
4 ne —— att te does not carry it send us his name and we will send 
. you one through him—or send us $2 direct, and we will send you one 
beautifully finished in satin brass, postpaid. 

to return it after 10 days’ use we'll refund your money without question. 


If for any reason you wish 















This lamp sells 


novel selling plan. 
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Progressive Dealer Agents Wanted 

on sight in every home, office and factory building supplied 
with electric current 

Price puts it within the reach of everyone 
advantages over all « 
Send at once for details. 


Five distinct su peri: rities give it selling 
ther lamps. You can make extraordinary profits under our 








iScrib.-6) 


Leindorf Electric Light Co., Inc. 


220 West 42nd St., New York City, U.S. A. 
Enclosed find $2.00 for one Leindorf Lamp. 
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THE TURKISH CIGARETTE é ; | 














/) 
The best partofaMURAD || [ire aaa i 
ou cannot : a\" ’ 
you rengfnise ene. Bu a | 
And you nee! instanily |) iain 
— Fire, Ce : 
Ss 
METI 
that yo 
about h 
PROTECT —— alae THE — 
Yourself ae F ood-Drink 
At Soda @, for All Ages 
Fountains isd a 
eh te . Digest ible 
ORIGINAL: 'K=3 Sh 
GENUINE: ER TATIONS | 












a for the 
arugeist ge 
sk yOu" ellow box 


A 
Tooth Brush jp the 






CLERK 
sir? 
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pAT. JAN.S™ 1909 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


COAT-CUT 









HELP! HELP! 


METHODICAL PERSON.—Just sign this paper stating 
that you need help, how you came to need it, and 
about how much help you need. 











ink ! 
ges 
oo 
is 
le 
1RE 
NS $0 
ss — 
AMM RE q@ Olus union suit is built on lines entirely 
BA li) ea different from all other makes. 
ea @ Coat-cut, a patented feature. Opens all 
eae | the way down the leg. 
| ia @ Easy to put on and easy to take off. No 
Cel, struggle to dress and undress. 
7) q@ Fits perfectly, with more freedom of action 
wll than any other union suit. 
WMI), @ If it isn't coat-cut, it isn’t Olus 
i i but a substitute. 
Lae $1,-$1.50,-$2,-$2.50 and $3. @ 
hae. | e en oe 
Pon fami OLUS ONE PIECE PAJAMA for 
ii ay lounging and sleeping. No strings to 
\é UML ys tighten or come loose. 
— mM For Men and Women. 
$1.50,-$2,-$2.50,-$3,-$3.50 and $4. 
i; ale If your dealer cannot supply you, 
| YA . write us. Booklet on request. ‘ 
“dh RHUL _ 5 THE GIRARD COMPANY 
346 Broadway, Dept. 4, New York 











CLERK.—Can’t I show you some of our fancy ties, 


sir ? PUGEEOREECCUERULOUEEUEOD DOCG ROGER EECEEEREEERECEEEUEEEEEECEEOOEEE 
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Slobe-Wernicke 


| Sectional Filing Equipment 














‘OU purchase Globe- 
Wernicke files, a 
section at a time 

as your filing require- 

ments dictate. No 
money need be invested 
in idle office furniture. 


= 
EING made well 


they will serve long. 

Globe - Wernicke 
files are constructed by 
comparatively slow 
methods and the crafts- 
man idea of painstaking REEDOM from 
care is evident in the per- F complications, and 
fection of their working. adaptability to 


: every filing need, com- 


bine to make Globe- 
Wernicke files the most 
Write for “Filing 
and Finding 


efficient you can bring 
Papers’’ and 


into your establishment. 
Globe - Wernicke 
Catalog No. 815. 








OU can buy a few 
Globe-Wernicke 
Units today and 
. add exact duplicates to- 


morrow or ten years 
from now. They are 
standardized. Globe- 


Wernicke files grow. 




















. 
The Globe Wernicke Co, 
CINCINNATI 
Mfrs. of Filing Equipment (lVood and Steel), Globe Safes, 
Sectional Book ases, Stationers’ Supplies. leila by 
er 2000 agents. Freight prepaid. 
Branch acces NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, CINCINNATI, WASHINGTON, D. C 
























DisTRESSED Cappy.—I gotta ’pologize fer ’im this 
mornin’, Jimmy, but, on th’ square, his langwidge is 


usually somethin’ turrible! 


For Gunsmiths, Tool Makers, 
Experimental aud Repair Work, ete. 


Lathe Catalogue Free. 


W.F. & Jno. BarnesCo. 


528 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill, 











Dumas years practice before the Patent Office. | 
Our handbooks on Patents, Trade-Marks, etce., sent 
free, Patents procured through Munn & Co, receive 
free notice in the Scientific American. 


N.Y. 
MUNN & CO. ona Washington, D.C.” 


Prof. I. Hubert’s 


MALVINA 


CREAM 


id to a soft, clear, 
. Used as @ 
vercomes dry: 


Send ‘for t rimoni Use 
Malvina Lotion a " vehthgel Soap 


with meee Cream to improve 
your « plexion. At all dru 
Pi yond ips receipt of price. 


paid « 
Cream i. Lotion 50e, Soap 25e. 
PROF. I. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohio 
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_ The tang” 
te of the 


Orient 










NE Siesta aaa 





Ae TE HOUSd / 
F PTT 
* : = PEKC "3 
4b, Coffee aed i Tears 


Their superior excellence compels praise from every user ; 
where: Thig goodness of White Howse Ten is not lost before 
reaches. you) Sot Sedat See os oe) Yelb. and 14-1b. 

ange Pekoe, Formosa Oolong, etc. White House C 


OF FE? ib, 2th, Sik. all-nediy never ta bell. i pays 
h SOF. Le, | White House Brand. Try ; 


_.. DWINELL-WRIG! 










1 Makers, 
ir Work, ete, 


. Free. 
rnesCo. § 


kford, ll. 













ae ay 


Treatment 


TAKES AWAY THE 
APPETITE FOR DRUGS OR DRINK 


Drunkenness and drug using are nervous diseases. Our scientific treatment restores nerve 
cells to original unpoisoned conditions—does not nauseate. No inconvenience experienced in 
discontinuing the use of our remedies. Half a million successfully treated in thirty-five years. 



















FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 













Not Springs, Ark. Dwicht, TH. Oklahoma City, Okla. Waukesha, Wis. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Marsh-Strong Bldg. Marion, Ind. Philadelphia, Pa., 512 N. Broad St. Winnipeg, Man. 

an Francise oa. Douglas Bldg. Plainfield, Ind, Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth Ave. . 

Jackson vill Crab Orchard, Ky. Omaha, Neb., Cor. 25th and Cass Sts, Guatemala City, Guat. 
Grand R; vie ds, Mie h. Portland, Maine Salt Lake City, Utah Mexico City, Mexico 
Biloxi, Mis Seattle, Wash, London, England 






Columbus, Ohio 
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The Appropriate 
Graduation Gift 
‘Te youthful graduate leaves school 


and college with a trained taste for 
books and reading. Then the idea of pos- 
sessing his or her own library most natu- 
rally presents itself. On this occasion the 
gift of a Globe-Wernicke Sectional Book- 
case will express a thoughtful sense of 
your appreciation. 

“That man grows whose library grows ”’—and his 
Globe-Wernicke Sectional Bookcase grows with 
him. As new books arrive, more sections are added. 
The patented Dust-proof Felt Strip protects the 
books from sifting dust; helps form a noiseless air- 
cushion. The Door Equalizet guides the doors 
evenly and squarely. Globe-Wernicke Bookcases 
come in all styles and finishes to harmonize with 
elaborate or simple interiors. ‘They cost no more 
than the ordinary and are built to endure. Write 
for Catalog No. 128 


The Globe Wernicke Co, 


CINCINNATI 
Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Equipment (Wood 
and Steel), Steel Safes, Stationers’ Supplies. 
On sale by more than 2000 agents. Freight prepaid. 


Branch Stores: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON, CINCINNATI, WASHINGTON, D.C 
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There is one pure 
Peroxide of Hydrogen. 





+ . 5 
Dioxogen 
99 >< % Pure 
iS It keeps its purity, @) 


sweetness and effi- 
ciency whether the 
bottle is left open or 
kept corked. 


=] 
— 


Will common peroxide 
do this? 

















x It will not. : 

















=00— Se 











“Where is your other son, Mrs. Duck ?” 
“Oh, didn’t you hear about that—he turned out to 
be a bad egg!” 
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dealer about 


Tests made on six | 


est and that 
It can be used in houses, 
temporary booths can be quickly and 
Certain-teed Wall Board. \t 


man who follows dir 





tions. 


made good all over the world. 


New York City Boston Chicago Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Detroit St. Louis 
Minneapolis San Francisco Seattle London 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


If you want a wall board that will give you the best 
service at the lowest cost—one that keeps the rooms 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer — ask your 


ertain-teed 
Wall Board 





high grade Wall Boards show that Certain-teed is the strong- 
resists dampness and water better than any other Wall Board, 
Permanent and nills we make t 
inexpensively built with 
an be applied by any careful work- 


offices, factories, etc. 


Our Certain-teed rootings are known and have 


For sale by dealers everywhere, at reasonable prices 
General Roofing Mig.Company 
u ' facet of Roofir ? Building Papers 
Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 
Hamburg 

















During the sixty-one years’ expe- 
rience enjoyed by this house our 
product has been recognized as a 
standard of excellence both in pub- 
lic and private memorials. 


Booklet G on request. 


Harrison Granite Company 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


H. Lawson, 4927 Osage Avenue, Phila., Pa 
Resident | H.L. Davis, 1206 East AdamsSt.,Syracuse,N.Y. 
Representatives . George Simpson, 1501 Kresge Bldg., Detroit 
| Mich 


Works: Barre, Vt. | R. S. Morrison, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 














At ea f ou zm nake the 
Asphalt Roofings 
Slate Surfaced Shingles 
Asphalt Felts 
Deadening Felt 
Tarred Felts 
Building Papers 
Insulating Papers 

all Boards 

Plastic Roofing Cement 
Asphalt Cement 
Roof Coating 
Metal Paints 


Out-door Paints 
Atlanta Shingle Stains 
ansas City Refined Coal Tar 
Sydney Tar Coating 











Costs but a few cents a day 


Baggage Insurance 


You need it if you— 


—are going to the Expositions at Califor- 
nia where baggage risks are multiplied. 

—travel for business or pleasure. 

—are going on a vacation anywhere. 

—keep any personal effects outside of 
your residence—at the office, golf or 
country club. 

—are sending your son or daughter to 
boarding school or college. 


Our Baggage Policy indemnifies you against loss due 
to fire, theft, transportation, etc., while the baggage is in 
the custody of any railroad, express company, steam- 
ship, hotel or clubhouse. 

A yearly policy relieves you of all worry. costs less in 
the end and automatically protects you and your family 
even though travelling in different places, 

The hazards and contingencies of travel are many, 
and you weed this protection. The value of your bag- 
gage is more than you realize. 

Remember the liability assumed by railroads, etc., is 
considerably /ess than the actual value of your baggage! 


It may save you hundreds of dollars 
a Write today for information. = 
Insurance Company 
of North America 
238 Walnut St., Phila., Pa. Founded 1792 
Writers of insurance covering 


Fire, rent, tornado, automobile, motor boat, marine 
tourist, parcel post, leasehold, et 





rounnes et 
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wherever you go 














ees Whether you spend your vacation at the sea- 
shore or in the mountains or traveling to the 
Panama-~Pacific Exposition, Whitman's will greet 








ain ee aE A 
= CS you on every hand—always fresh, always dainty 
LJ} _casor Covrests always inviting. Whitman's are forwarded direct 
tans Past Sernnoen , : 
CARAMEL ane a to our own agencies everywhere; their famous 
Sort TaFnEs - x ‘ - % “ 
, ALLO CAROS <ontas nana quality is uniform throughout the land. Whitman's 
= OUD TIME COCOANUT CARAMELS . 
Morr JnAy DRovs are the national sweets. 
MINTY MaLLoWws . 7 
Gm pros = a Ever since you were a child you have been 
PURE SUCAR STICR CANDY ra eo - ° 
Gihen Barks acnewtas familiar with most of the candies represented in 
i? MINT War - , - . ° ° 
: eoeeacimed Whitman's Old Time Favorites. But it is not 
= always easy to get these old-fashioned sweets pure 


and fresh. This delightfully quaint package gives 
them to you in their finest quality. 

Sixty cents the package of twenty ounces. 

Ask our agent for Whitman's booklet. Or 
write us. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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His master’s voice. 

















——————— ie 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 





Please enter my subscription for 
1 SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


for one year, beginning with the issue. Enclose 
find three dollars. 


! 
| Name Street Addre 
} 





Wl city State— ” 
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Where shall [ spend. my Vacation ? 


| 











&. +33 


TRAVEL BY BOAT TO THE 
a Nags gall erway ne ya CALIFORNIA EXPOSITIONS 














EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- Go the most delightful way to the Panama-Pacifi and San Dies E , 
PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW } positions 5. nj Saal all sea voyage a luxur i ar pce p wi 
ZEALAND. Round World Trips takes you down along the 'P. ediscdey-cybx lp . n thr —y > fan 
and Winter Tours in INDIA. PEN- PHAM anama Canal. ( 
INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. b os . 

Full information from | 





CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N.Y. OURS * 
No Europe this Year! " ans 7 oy the World 


Visit Foreign America 


ag eee AUSTRALIA - In I9 Days 

























ruise. Visiting //4f / \, Nova Scotia the land of 
a a 1 S? JOHNS Vez foundland > Nor way 
pees . lays to A 1 i t 10,000 ‘ton Americ: in 
sitet Steamers of 7 — y Short Line 
‘Red « ross I ine “Sonoma,” “Sierra,” or “Ventura” 
\ 4 Au 
st steamshir STFPHANOa if I ORIZ in ~d wit! Round trip Sydne Te first c soo thy @: : 37.50 -— Hecoar-ob ty 
ry convenience a sof Cos ip inclu a every #11¢ ind south Seas, including Hono- 
a iin j ” lel it enie lulu, Samoa, Au lia and Tahiti, $337.50. Sailing 
r ‘ a A t ee every 14 days Honolulu-every 28 days for 
ra, sea sports ot y tel for the entire trip k Sydney. Write for i t if r lored ma f 
1 Rates for $ —_ rA I it nsin June, Sept., and Oct Islands of the Pacit 
ay for il 
OCEANIC 8S. 8S. CO. 
BOWRING & COMPANY, 17 Battery ri. me. ¥, GT1C Market Street San Francisco, Cal 








CLENOREEUOAUUUUEOEEOOOOENAAUEOUUEOEOUSUEOCEOOOURSUCEEEROOEREROT OD seeeereneene seecureenegenannegy 


The Only American “‘Cure’’ giving the : 
Nauheim Baths with a Natural, lodo- = 
hf Radio-Active Brine z 


Ferruginous 











A Mineral Springs Health Resort 
2e€ Ss IGS and Hotel. Open all the Year. Five 
minestes’ watk from wotkine Glen 
r betwe - the I — 1 the Hudson. A ousand Miles of Go ids radiate thi he Lake Ree 
Dancing. Wel een pate sporty Golf Course, Te nis Courts, Poni Z 


inder the direction of physicians. Complete Hydrotherapeutic, Mect 

ment For the treatment of heart disease, rheumatism, gout, diabetes, ol 

rders, anemia, neurasthenia, diseases of the nervous systen \ und kidne 
. . 


‘For des scriptive booklets sis W Mi. FE. LEFFINGWELL, , Poashtent, Watkins, N. ¥. - on Senecs ich 


TUOUDONOOONEOUOOUEEOOOENROOOEDODORODOGUOERDOGUOODOUUDREOEOOEGUUOOOOESUGOREOOOREOOOOOEOOUDNUORUOUERD OOO SERCO OEEOOODRENSOOOEENOSO RENNES EEONED 
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WHERE SHALL I SPEND MY VACATION? 





LD DOMINION LINE 


Attractive Short Sea Trips 
for Spring Vacations 


NEW YORK TO 
OLD POINT COMFORT, 
NORFOLK & RICHMOND, VA. 


Special 4-Day, All Water Tour 


888 miles of all $] Q.00 Historic James 
water travel River Route 
Including all expenses afloat and ashore 
Every week day at 3 P. M. 
from Pier 25, North River, New York 
Send for illustrated pamphlet No. 40 


J. J. BROWN, Gen'l Pass. Agt. 
W.L. WOODROW, Traf. Mer. 


8 


















Hussy.—Stung again! Confound it! 
WirEey.—Rub it with witch-hazel, dear. 
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OLLOW THE \UNSET 
To Tue 


CALIFORNIA 
- EXPOSITIONS 











Down the coast and across the 
Gulf of Mexico, on a refreshing 
five day sea trip, in luxurious 


Southern Pacific 
Steamships 


(Morgan Line) 


NEW YORK to NEW ORLEANS 


Thence through the Golden Southwest on the 


SUNSET LIMITED 


(Every day in the Year—No Extra Fare) 
New Orleans Los Angeles San Diego San Francisco 


Affording opportunity for that marvelous side trip over “The Apache Trail,” 
the Canyon of the Salt River, with its ancient Cliff Dwellings, famous 
Copper Camps, magnificent Gorges and the gigantic Roosevelt Dam. 


Automatic Electric Safety Signals; Rock bal- 
lasted roadbed; Oil-burning locomotives, per- 


mitting open windows all the way; No dust, no 3 
cinders; Through Dining and Observation Cars. . 
BEST DINING CAR IN AMERICA — wn 


REMEMBER, CALIFORNIA IS COOL IN SUMMER 


For full information and literature write to 


Y L. H. NUTTING, General Passenger Agent, 
1158 Broadway 366 Broadway 39 Broadway > 4 
At 27th Street At Franklin Street Near Wall Street the 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Ti YEAR- ESTABLISHED TO GIVE RE 


MOTEL: RESORT-&-1 RAVEL-DEPARTMENT 
: APPEARING MONTHLY IN ALL JF OF THESE Leal s ° . 
EVERYBODYS-M<CLURE 'S-MUNSEYS- OUTING-REVIEW OF REVIEWS-SCRIBNERS-WORLDS WORK 


1ABLE INFORMATION TO READERS OF THESE MAGAZINES IN TRAVEL PLANNING. 
TH 
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@ orn 1 ONE. Bea 
__NEW YORK CITY ATLANTIC CITY N. J. 


Coming To New York 5 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rate 


of parlor, be 
two perso’ 5 
Write forBooklet H., with map of city 











Bound for NEW YORK and were going to stop at 

Ss iok e = Oe -),4—pa*) = 

122-124 WEST 49TH STREET 

WHERE THE SERVICE |S COURTEOUS, THE PRICES REASON 
THE LOCATION CENTRAL-NEAR SHOPS 


r PER 


‘ ° . MARLBOROUGH- 

HOTEL CHELSEA | Atlantic City. #4 Nar 

West 23d St. at 7th Ave., New York | A boveillustration shows but one section of 

500 Rooms; 400 Baths. Fireproof. | this magnificent and sumptuously fitted 

RESTAURANT A LA CARTE & TABLE D°HOTE. | house—the Open Air Plaza and Enclosed 
tooms adjoining bath, #1 up, with private 

bath. $2. Write for colored map“R” of city. 

- ADIRONDACK MTS. N.Y. _ 

OHAWK 4th Lake. Capacity 125, Lat- 
a est equipment, electricity, 

"Ad Cottages running water every room. | jjjugtrated booklet. Josiah White & Sons 

Care caTTLE ¥ old ‘a N.Y. | Company,Proprietors and Directors. 

. ATTLE WASH. ATLANTIC CITY,N.J. 
When in Seattle, yates oo Galen Hall. Hotel and Sanatorium. 
TRY ; LARGEST HOTEL. | New stone, brick & steel building. Always 
THE FRYE Scenie view. : } 








Ocean. Theenvironment, convenienceand 
comforts of the Marlborough-Blenheim and 
the invigorating climate at Atlantic City 




















location. $1.00 up. | and attendance unsurpassed. 


u RAR P RS 
WHERE-TO-GO. 8 BEACON ST. BOSTON. MASS—— 













Solariums overlook the Board-walk and the | 


make this the ideal place for Spring & Sum- | 
mer. barby bod en. Write for handsomely | 


Ideal | open, always ready, always busy. Table 





BELLAIRE MICH. 
FISHERMANS PARADISE-Srehec! 25 
T “A Pl. -Bi ; . 

Trout and Bass-Aqua raring bosting bate cononng 


WASHINCTON D.C. 















HOTEL DRISCOLL 
Faces U.S. Capitol. Near 
Union Station. Amidst 
Show Places. Running 
b dav —— Fans in bh 
ooms. Bath Gratis,| Beane 
Garage. Music. Am. $3.| Bam ik Y 
Eur. $1.50 up. Booklet D. _—— 


HILLSBORO MONT. __ 





©". CEDARVALE RANCH 
for Grand Outing-Horses, Hunting,Fishing Mount 
ains-Hotor Boating through wild deep, picturesque 
canyons Ort te outfits for Yellowstone Park 
and Custer’s Battlefield-Bountiful tabie.dairy. sar 
dens Running Water Electric Lights-Terms Moderate. 


__ NEW JERSEY _ 


‘ . BEACH HAVEN, N.J The 
The Engleside, IsLANO Resort THe Oncy Re, 
SORT On THe Jersey Coast Ta 
Comsines Perrect Batwine, ALwars Gooo 
Mooern Hote... Ano Gives Sure Revier From Har 
Besioes. Opens June 13. Booklet R. F. ENGLE, Men 
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NORTH END HOTEL Ocean Grove,N.d. 
Open all year. Exceptionally attractive. Di- 
rectly on ocean front. Caters to the most dis- 
criminating. Everything modern, Sea water 
inbaths. FRANCIS D. YARN 


L, Manager. 











New England Vacations 














OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Marvellous region of beauty, 
health, rest, pleasure. 

Mile-high mountains, hundred-mile 
views, air that makes mere living a jey- 


Golf in the Clouds 


tennis, motoring, horseback riding, 

mountain-climbing, camping. 
Interesting people, delightful social life 
Magnificent hotels, satisfactory inns, and 

boarding houses with moderate rates 


Send for booklet C 


acuta Books WhiteMountains 
E 






ssential to wise summer 


Janning 
4 Containing lists of summer —. 
oarding-houses and camps in over} ? 
places, WITH RATES, capacity 3m 
other useful information. 


The White Mountains. 
Hampshire end Vermont Lakes “a 
5 Berkshire Hills, Cape . Martha's a 5 
Nantucket, Casco Bay, Penobscot Bay, Mt . 
Desert and the ocean coast of five states ere 


covered : 
Send for booklet B—astate region 


you prefer. 
















Maine Wood 


Come 
for a fe 
ua 







) dove and lose yourself 
weeks in the REAL 
No other vac. i 
at i 
ornate ion like it, 
through the Gre 
the shores of a] 
Or white guides, 


Permanent cam 
P’—fishing, explori . 
wonderful camp cooking, and rating. ne 


Summer hotels deep in the woods and lak 
lake 


fifty to several hundred miles, 


Ca 
most unknown hie, ian 


FINA YH 











2 Ing ever 
charming informal md wa Sport and 


Send for booklet E 

















Address Vacation Bureau, 171 Broadway, Room 107, New York. 





New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.—Boston & Maine R. R.— Maine Central R. R. 








POLAND SPRING HOUSE 


40th season 
June Ist—October 15th. 
Famous as the home of 


POLAND WATER. 





NEW ENGLAND’S LEADING RESORT—POLAND SPRING, MAINE 


MANSION HOUSE and THE BATHS 


New and complete Hydrotherapeutic 
and Electrical equipment; 
Resident Medical Director; 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
HIRAM RICKER & SONS, SOUTH POLAND, MAINE 





Quaint Cape 


Write Advertisin: 


A Land of Vacation Sport and Rest—Fishing, Bathing, Sailing, Golf 


Department, Room 472, New Haven, Ct., for Booklet 


In answering adv ertisements please mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


Seashore 
Country 
Lakes 


Cod 
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= ONE it OF A LS"AUTO 
AUSIC BOATING TROUT AND. SALMON: “BATHIN TENNIS 
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Scarboro Beach, Me. 
Atlantic House, 7{23;))'sec.0n Hon 
tifal location, with woods & beach. Quiet 


Restful. Tennis. Golf. Surf bathir ng. B2. 501 up 


OCEAN HOUSE, YORI BEACH, ME. 
leading hotel. Private baths, Running water in 
roms. Orchestra. Golf, tennis, bat! ng, fishing. 
Good roads, For Booklet address Will 


ard Sir pson 











Hotel & Log Cabins, with bath. 
Msine’s loveliest lake. Tror 3 ant d 
Open May 15. Write W. E. 


VERMONT — 


KAULIN Faisicrs¥2s0ne 


wepet se, © ies 
Homelike. Golf. Sixth he hy "Booklet 
MASSACHUSETTS 


NANTUCKET |SLAND 


4» The ideal Summer Resort 


ius, BEACH HOUSESS2S 


LOCATION 
Boo 


let G.H.BRINTON 
» SIASCONSET, MASS. 
nd 2c. stamp np to THE NEW 
BANCROFT, Worcester, Mass., 
for complete itinerary of New Ene- 
land’s historical points of interest 
and famous beauty spots. 


Stone firey 


n ma 











































Come to World-Famous Kennebago! 






an NDIKE 
ONE OF ONE OF BOSTONS BEST-HOTELS (SEND FOR CIRCULAR 
Especially Suited to the Requirements of TOURISTS on account 
of its Pleasant Location and Accessibility from Every Point. 
ALSO ATLANTIC HOUSE 


NANTASKET BEACH (BOOKLET) —. 
20 Miles from Boston Se*%0% ZUNE JS x 











Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
‘A the most homelike pemsis a the world. 
our inquiries gié answerec 
AP-CostelloMgr and — pies oe mailec oe 











MAINE anit BOSTON MASS. _| __ HEALTH RESORTS 
YIA, Us > 
“a Hoes 4 Neer . Sted HOTEL eate's st] | 









Health-Getting 


Every day at Bz ttle O reek is made a 
day of real health-building under ideal 
conditions. You are brought back to 
health and physical well-being ina way 
that causes no privation. You enjoy 
the “Simple Life” while getting weil 
without the absence of a Sngie heme 
comfort. 

Your name on a card will bring“ The 
Simple Life in a Nutshell” —a set of 
health rules. 


THE BATTLE CREEK SANITARIUM 
Box 109, Battle Creek, Michigan 








MT CLEMENS FAMOUS MINERAL BATHS. 





CANADA 





N TAGARA TO TH E SEA 

Its a novel experience’shooting the St.Lawrence 
River Rapids-Youll find old world quaint- 
ness in Quebec-Youlll enjoy every mile of 
the lake and river scenery in our 800 mile 
trip for $3460-(Niagara Falls to Chicoutini 
& return) FreeBook-send 6¢ for cost of mailing 
CanadaSteamship inst Vina ontrea 


FOR ae AND NERVOUS BREAK DOWNS 





a ,-- FOR INFORMATION 
Jet e€ ol ONAL -BOX'G "T.CLENENS 
CANADA 


LET US HELP YOU to decide =e Py My spend 
our Summer Vacation by sending to apoge 
poe A booklet. descrip! ive of ‘he River 

by coe et Sac epseionies (ie Saat 

ful Gimate ot this co F untry. Ene ne se 2cents in stamps to 

THE: FREDERICION: TOURIST: ASSOCIATION 

BOX 367 FREDERICTON.NEW BRUNSWICK.CANADA. 














Lake Muskoka! 
Ontario, Can. 

Tennis. Fishing. Boating. 
Illustrated Booklet. 


em 

= a 
Beaumaris Hote 
Golf, 18 holes. 
Bathing. Dancing. 








CEDAR 


Point RESORT 


COMPANY 





SANDUSKY OHIO 












FINEST BATHING 


orn wi 


BEACH IN THE WORLD! 


FOR SALE-/DEAL LOTS FOR SUMMER HOMES IN THE RESIDENTIAL DISTRICT yl 
THE CHILDRENS PARADISE 


Superb Automobile Boulevard on the shores of Lake Erie 





” 


fF AMERICAN WATERING PLACES 
“HOTELS ON THE GREAT’ LAKES 


























FLaAGG. 


JAck.- 





Jack, when did your honeymoon tour end ? 


-When the lecture tour began. 


In answering advertisements please mention SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 
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IT'S GREAT FUN “SHOOTING THE RAPIDS.” 


OME tourists like the experience of “‘shooting the Rapids” Fares from Niagara 
best of all the features of the wonderful ‘‘Niagara-to-the- Falls: 
Sea” trip. Others dwell enthusiastically on the beauties of To Montreal 


the “‘Thousand Islands,’ through which the boats wind their 
way. Others, again, say the remarkable feature of the trip is 
the sail up the River Saguenay. All unite, however, in pronounc; 
ing it the most wonderful boat trip in America. 

We have a book that tells all about it—send 6c. for mailing. 
Canada Steamship Lines, Limited,!04Victoria Square, Montreal 


return .... $18.55 


ee $25.90 
To Saguenay River 
and return $34.55 













































Se eT MT Ah las 48 RS 
= : — = recs a gg ~~ SEE *) halite, Oe 
GRANLIDEN HOTEL, LAKE SUNAPEE, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE At the Gateway to the White Mountains. On the Ideal 
* Tour. Fine Golf Course, Saddle Horses, Tennis, Bathing, 
Boating, Canoeing and Fishing, as good, if not the best, in New England. Fine Motoring. Accommodates 
300 guests. Opens June 16th, closes October 1st. Furnished cottages to rent for the season. Write for 
circular. Address W. W. Brown, Hotel Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City, until June Ist; after that 


Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H.— Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass., in the heart of the famous 
Berkshires, under same management. 


In answering advertisements please mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 






















WHERE SHALL I SPEND MY VACATION ? 


~ jl “ oe ee ae, 
_ it Hudson River | 


The happiest, healthiest, 
d most satisfying trip in the 
id i Sa . \ world on the finest inland river 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


* = | steamers ever built. 
3 = ~d a “Washington Irving” ‘Hendrick Hudson” 
¥: | . = = “Robert Fulton” “Albany” 
, | ' Daily except Sunday. Through 
ie | a rail tickets between New York 
3 7 | ‘ ‘ and Albany accepted. Music; 


Restaurant. 


Send four cents for illustrated literature. 





Hudson River 
Day Line 


Desbrosses St. Pier 




















+ 
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Why Jimmie hasnt played hookey for a month, 


In answering advertisements please mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
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TT LE ee 


O hotel on the 
New England 
coast is more notable 
in the beauty of its 
location, the attract- 
iveness of surround- 
ings and perfection 
of service. 

Located on the sea, in 
the center of a large pri- 
vate park. Accommo- 
dates 500. Local and 
long distance telephone 
in each room. 


Wentworth Hotel Co. 


Associated with the IDEAL and H. W. PRIEST, Man’g Director 
NEW ENGLAND Tours. vane a se CAROLINA 
Every facility for sport and recreation. Pinehurst, N. C. 


Fine golf course, bathing, yachting, 


deep sea fishing, and well equipped . 
garage under competent supervision. 

Music by symphony orchestra players 

Send postal today for ag so | book, telling of Ni 
how easy to reach here from all points. 


divers 


SEASON OPENS JUNE 26 | NEW CASTLE ~BY~THE ~SEA sod 
Closes Late September NEW HAMPSHIRE oo? 


NEAR PORTSMOUTH canoe 
a wee 


ER or D 







































































HOTEL ASPINWALL, LENOX, MASS. 


In the heart of the famous Berkshires. One of the most fashionable and attractive resorts in this 
country. Accommodates 500 guests. Three Golf Courses, Tennis, Saddle Horses, Driving, Motoring, 
Dancing, etc. Opens June 19th, closes late in October. Furnished cottages to rent for the season. 
Write for circular. W. W. Brown, Hotel Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City, until June Ist; 
after that, Lenox, Mass. — Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire, at Gateway to the 





White Mountains, under same management. 








In answering advertisements please mention SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
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SHALL I SPEND MY VACATION ? 














* plied 
Region 


of Northern New York offers a wonderful 
diversity of recreations. There are forest trails 
and streams along which you can camp and 
fish—hotels and clubs with unsurpassed facili- 
ties for golf and tennis—lovely lakes, ideal for 
canoeing or motor-boating. You canchoose from 
a wealth of delightful localities reached by the 


Delaware & Hudson 


Lines 
Shortest, Quickest and Best 
Between New York and Montreal 


Lake George, Lake Champlain, Saratoga Springs, 
Lake Placid, Sharon Springs and Cooperstown 
are unequalled in their attractiveness as vacation 
resorts. These and many other points in the 
mountain and lake country draw a host of 
congenial pleasure 
seekers during the 

Summer months. 


“D&H"” through trains 
leave New York, Gran 
Central Terminal. Sum- 
mer passengers on the 
Hudson River BoatLines 
can make connections 
with “D & H’’ trains at 
Albany and Troy. 


Send 6c in stamps for 

“‘A Summer Paradise.” 

It contains 360 pages 

of photographs and 

descriptions of the 

fr beautiful resorts of 

3 By the Adirondack 
c country. 


M. J. powers. G. PLA. 
Alba N.Y. 

New York Sy, “information 

Bureau, 4 Broadway 


RAIL AND 
a ee 
LINES 











1915— —1915 


California 


TWO 
EXPOSITIONS 


To the 
Experienced Traveler 
(Man or Woman) 


@, Are you going to Cali- 
fornia to enjoy yourself 
or to work every day ? 


You have 
Luxury 


@, Don’t you want us to 
save youtimeand trouble 
—the clerk's work, the 
porter’s work, the couri- 
ers work, the guide’s 
work — and to make sure 
you get what you want 
when you want it ? 


“RAYMOND - 
WHITCOMB 
SERVICE” 


You Save 
Money 


@, Our service saves you 
money, while preserving 
your individual freedom 
in traveling. We com- 
mand accommodations 
in the best hotels. We 


have been taking culti- 


“ RAYMOND= 
WHITCOMB 
SERVICE” 


You Enjoy 


Privacy vated Americans to Cali- 
fornia for 36 years. 


C, By using Raymond & Whit- Panama 
comb Service, you obtain First 
Class railroad, steamship, and 
Pullman accommodations, meals 
on trains, hotel rooms and meals, 
transfers, auto trips and side trips 
to fascinating places. 


G. California Two-Exposition 
Tours, $385 to $1200. Par- 
ties limited in numbers. Shorter 
tours al lower prices. 


Canadian 
Rockies 


Yellowstone 


Grand 


Canyon 
Alaska 
MidnightSun 


in America 


@, Your letter, asking any travel 
question, will be welcomed. 


@, Summer booklets now 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORE PHILA. CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
OFFICIALLY APPOINTED: 

General Tour Agents — San Francisco Exposition 

Off’! Tourist Representatives—San Diego Exposition 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 


17 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 


ready. 
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=== OU are in the theatre. At 
9S) some moment during the 
, Oc ear some one 
indly steps from thie wings 
and delivers “‘a few imita- 
tions.” These “imitations” are clever— 
but imitations have their limitations. 
They rest upon a twist of the mouth, a 
life of an eyebrow, a hunch of the 
shoulder, an emphasized accent. 
You applaud them — sometimes — but 
you would applaud the ORIGINAL 
a hundred times more. 


2 


2, +. 2, 
LO oe Od 


Leadership cannot be duplicated. It is 
always emphasized by imitation. Imita- 
tions are necessarily superficial—seldom 
as much as skin deep. 

The history of White Motor Cars is 
one of origination, proving, introduction 
—and being imitated. 

Months ago the latest White cars, with 
their ly-perfect streamline bodies, 
with the center cowl absorbing the con- 
ventional back of the front seat, offered 
inspirations for imitations. 

The features which you SEE are being 
imitated, just as the stage imitator copies 
one or two prominent characteristics of 
the star whose leadership is so firmly es- 
tablished that an imitation is recognized. 


“IMITATIONS” 


POOHAFAOEE CHORES SBT CTOR SHO HOEFSSREITSCE TP SOR TT PORCFRGS G9 ce rise, 


It is one proposition to buy something 
because it looks a little bit like another. 


But every gs. of value comes into 
consideration when you select that which 
has established the principles which in- 
vite imitation. 

The White body, IN ITS COMPLETE- 
NESS, makes made-to-order automobile 
bodies unnecessary for even the most 
critical taste. 

Within that body, however, is the 
MECHANICAL completeness, which jus- 
tifies the external beauty. 

And there, after all, is the true standard 
of value. Looks, without SERVICE, 
would be an imitation of what you want. 


2, 2, 
— “—" “— 


Leadership must and does create value. 
Imitation need create nothing. It needs 
but wait. 

The selection and purchase of a White 
Motor Car signifies that you secure the 
tangible value involved in long years of 
experience, the best engineering ability, 
and a consistent manufacturing policy. 
And that you own and drive the ac- 
knowledged leader—the car which sets 


motor car fashion for America. 


All White dealers are showing and 


demonstrating the latest White cars. 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Clevelan 9 Cars, Motor Trucks and Taxicabs 


Exhibiting at Transportation Building, Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 


UPPEARB TARTS TAREE ESS Se 


PETTITT Tr Cll ke oe hee 
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ELECTRIC DELIVERY 
FOR THE SMART STORE 


Electric Delivery is the coming vogue for the progressive store. 
The Electric is the logical thing ter < city a livery. Prejudice and lack 
of proper imboewmation have kept some merchants from adopting it but 
experienced users of G. V. Electrics re-order almost every year. 

The General Vehicle Company is the Largest Electric Car Corpora- 
tion in the world. It does things—“ right.” This Company adapts the 
car to the work involved—in fact it will not sell you its product unless 
it fits your particular needs. 


| 





S 
1} 





One of the worm-drive G. V. Electrics operated by Cammeyer & Co. 


You can save from 25 to 60% on your city deliveries by using the 
G. V. Electric. It is specifically adapted to city traffic conditions. All 
the parts revolve and so are not racked by frequent starting and stopping. 
Parts last longer, fewer repairs, more days per year on the road. Mini- 
mum bills for tires, current, garage labor, etc. Ten years’ life. 

The G. VY. Electric is smart, silent, odorless and sanitary. Electric 
Delivery has a strong business-building appeal. The 1915 G. V. Elec- 
tric is scientifically built, has the newest batteries, conduit wiring, 
safety devices, etc. Ask for Catalogue No. 100. It tells about the 
latest worm-drive type. 


GENERAL VEHICLE COMPANY, Inc. 
General Office and Factory : S 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK . 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
ENC ACCC NON CNN CNC CNN NCNM CNN CECH MNO 
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“travel money. 


at your Bank — y) 
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FirE EXTINGUISHERS 
7 AT THE FRONT 


“[ BEse photographs, taken just outside London, illustrate the 
Pyrene equipment of the British First Cavalry Brigade Field Am- 
bulance Workshop Unit, as the Unit was leaving for the Front. 
The motor and aircraft equipment of the British Army and Navy 
is provided throughout with Pyrene. 
In every quarter of the globe, the superiority of Pyrene pro- 
tection is recognized by fire engineers. These extinguishers 
protect U.S. Government property from the Panama Canal to 
Alaska and are used by the Army and Navy Departments of 
various governments. 


See Pyrene display in Palace of Machinery at Panama-Pacific Exposition. 











Brass and Nickel-plated Pyrene Fire Extinguishers are included in the lists of Approved 
Fire Appliances issued by the National Board of Fire Underwriters, and are Inspected, 
Tested and Approved by, and bear the label of, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 











Write our nearest office for ‘‘ The Vital Five AMlinutes “a 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, N. Y. 


Aberdeen, 8. D. De i Cincinnati Duluth Milwaukee Pittsburg Salt Lake City 
Alton Bi epor Cleveland Jacksonville New Orleans Richmond San Antonio 
Atlanta Buf Dayton Kansas City, Mo. Oklahoma City St. Louis Seattle 
I Charleston, W. Va. Denver wouisville — Philadelphia St. Paul York, Neb. 

( g Detroit Memphis Phoenix, Ariz. 
California Distributors: Gorham Fire Apparatus Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles 

Distributors for Canada: May-Oatway Fire Alarms, Ltd., Winnipeg 

Distributors for Great Britain and Continent: The Pyrene Co., Ltd., 19-21 Great Queen St., London. W. C. 
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"THERE is no weak link in the chain of Ivory Soap accomplishment. 
It does well everything that soap can do. 


-—~—-_ © ———— + ———_ + — 


Ivory Soap removes the dirt and grime of a hard day's work. Ivory Soap 
provides a refreshing bath and toilet at any time. Ivory Soap bathes the 
baby without irritation to the tender skin. Ivory Soap washes delicate 
garments without injury. Ivory Soap cleans beautifully and safely the 
better home furnishings. 


— 2 ————_ «+ ~~ 
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Ivory Soap is not limited to any one kind of cleaning because it does not 
depend upon ingredients suitable only for special kinds of work. Ivory 
Soap is nothing but pure soap of the best quality. It cleans thoroughly 
because it is pure, high grade soap. It cleans gently because it is pure, 
high grade soap. Its purity and quality make Ivory Soap safe and effective 
for every purpose. 


IVORY SOAP... . } MON ... . 994% PURE 


IT FLoaTsS 
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ot Us Cook Your Meats this Summer 

















Consider the wonderful white tiled 
Libby Kitchens as your own—the 
famous Libby force of chefs and food 
>» Specialists as your servants—and your 
“summer meat problem will be solved. 
? The discerning housewife will appreciate the 


Cooked 
4 (uach Tongues convenience and economy of buying meats 


7 eee ready cooked—the whole family will testify to 
; thedistinctiveexcellenceofeach Libby product. 
. a ; - | bs p es . : 


Ox Tongues 


‘bby. ME Neill & Libby, Chic 


Libby PNeil & “Ghee p Chicago. 





age 4 bby M*Ne 




















See our display in the Food Products Palace at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco. 
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Better Things 
Follow 
Better Health 


—when coffee ills are dismissed 
by a change to 


POSTUM 


—the pure food-drink that rebuilds 
the nerve centres broken down by 
coffee. 


Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original 
form—must be well-boiled. 

Instant Postum— soluble— no 
boiling—made in the cup with hot 
water— instantly. 


Both kinds are delicious—cost 
per cup about the same—sold by 
Grocers everywhere. 


“ There’s a Reason” for Postum 

















Absolutely Pure| 
and Delicious, 


An ideal beverage,of hign 


grade and sreal nutritive value 
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imiTtTcoO ] 
DORCHESTER, MASS. |) 
ESTABLISHED jj 

1780 





Absolutely Pure 


Made from 


Grape Cream of Tartar 
NO ALUM 














Simply raise and lower the lever and it fills. 
‘* The lever locks.” 
$2.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up. 
At the Best Stores Everywhere. 
Avoid Substitutes. Folder on Request. 
L. E. Waterman Company, 175 Broadway, New York 


BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO ; 
MONTREAL LONDON PARIS BUENOS AIKES] 

















